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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



In an Autobiography, of whatever kind, there is always 
something of attraction for all but the most frivolous class 
of readers, perhaps not a little even for these. We all 
delight to be permitted an insight, more or less perfect, 
into the innermost life and being of another. The soul of 
fiction, and the essence of history, are comprised in the 
compass of a true biography; and true, all awto-l?iography 
must be, after a certain manner, even though it Ke in spite 
of the writer himself. The very falsehoods, affectations, 
and egotisms, of the Autobiographer, are not without their 
great value and use to the penetrating reader, whom, on 
the whole, they can never deceive ; for each self-drawn por- 
trait tells the truth, even though it be but after a shabby, 
equivocating manner. Even the falsity, the vanity, the 
hypocrisy, if any there be, discloses itself in a thousand 
ways, and brings out into the greatest prominence those 
very features which the self-portrayer imagined he had 
most cunningly concealed. Probably no autobiography 
ever permanently deceived mankind; and in spite of the 
self-conceit there is in each of us, there is, probably, far less 
danger of deception in trusting to a man's own representa- 
tion of his life and character than to that of another. Let 
the reader recall any one of those autobiographies with 
which he chances to be acquainted — Hume's, Rousseau's, 
Franklin's, Gibbon's, Goethe's, Cellini's, &c., &c., and mark 
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how truly, how vividly each reflects in all its grandeur or 
littleness, in all its beauty or deformity, the very nature and 
character of its author, as no other sort of biography could 
have done. 

In the present Autobiography, however, it is the sincere 
belief of the translator, a value, an interest, and a sincerity 
resides, such as is not to be found in every " self-contem- 
plation." After a long, laborious, and honourable career, 
the venerable survivor of a by-gone generation, Heinrich 
Zschokke, poet, historian, novelist, dramatist, politician, 
diplomatist, newspaper editor, popular instructor, reformer, 
philosopher — for in all these vocations, and others unenume- 
rated, has he laboured with success and' useftilness — puts, 
as it were, in this memorial, the last signature to his active 
and noble labours ; to which, whatever postscript may be 
added, will be so much overplus, not reasonably to be ex- 
pected or required. And although he has as yet been but 
little known in this country, although his various poems, 
histories, fictions, and treatises, are as yet for the most part 
but sealed books to the majority of English readers, we 
venture to promise that even those to whom the name of 
Zschokke may have been hitherto entirely unknown, will 
not on that account find the time employed in reading this 
volume entirely thrown away. The fife of the Man is 
striking and interesting enough to stand by itself, unre- 
commended by the merit or celebrity of the Statesman and 
the Author. To some, the narrative of the mental struggles, 
wanderings, and meditations of one who, rejecting the sup- 
port of tradition and authority, and relying solely on self- 
help and God's help, which ever accompanies true self- 
help, has fought his way stoutly through the wilderness of 
doubt and unbelief into the clear and golden sunshine of a 
genuine and healthful Christianity, will of itself have more of 
worth and attraction than the most brilliant chain of startling 
events and achievements would have. But even to those 
who feel little or no interest in such a history, the stirring 
events in which it was Zschokke's lot to be engaged — the 
conspicuous part which he played in Switzerland, when 
that country was the scene of military, political, and social 
struggles of more than one European interest — the narra- 
tive of his efforts and successes as statesman and reformer, 
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as the teacher, the protector, and the guide of his people — 
the eventful course of good and evil fortune which led the 
narrator, now into exile, poverty, outlawry ; now into courts 
and CBbinetSy and proconsular dignities — will, it is believed, 
supply many unfailing sources of interest and instruction. 
For in Zschokke's iSe, as in his character, greatness in 
thought and greatness in action are united in harmonious 
and healthy proportion — a sight in these modern times as 
rare as it is at all times beneficial and delightful. No idler 
or dreamer in the busy world of human toH and suffering, 
Zschokke has not shunned its active and laborious tasks 
for the egotistical luxury of self-contemplation ; he has de- 
ferred such pastime until that "Life-Sabbath" of serene 
old age which, while it has left every faculty of mind and 
body unimpaired, has permitted him innocently to enjoy 
the meditative leisure necessary for such an undertaking. 
Among the green lawns and groves of his pleasant Blih 
menhcdde^ the old man yet wanders, most rich 

*' In all that should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends;** 

and yet richer in the added wisdom and experience of a 
well-spent threescore years and twelve ; and appropriately 
crowns the many benefits which his past labours have be- 
stowed upon his fellow-creatures, by the unreserved com- 
munication of his own, every way instructive and eventful 
history. 

To that history, through the medium of translation, we 
now invite the attention of those unacquainted with the 
original ; hoping that as its interest is not particular or na- 
tional, but universal and human, few readers who accom- 
pany us through this Autobiography, whatever may have 
been their motives and expectations, will have cause to 
regret the impulse which led them towards it. 
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** Oh, thou eternal Father of the orphan! 
AlaSi I am an orphan in the world!" 

Heinrich vcn Amssrmgen, 



PREFACE. 

Many a painter has sat down before his glass, in some leisure 
hour, to paint his own portrait. Why should I not do so ? My 
labour has sometimes wearied, but sometimes also amused me, and 
thus rewarded itself. Whether others ever see the picture or not, 
is a matter of great indifference to me. It will probably always be 
considered as the offspring of self-complacent vanity, and I shall 
not waste a word in vindicating myself from the charge. We all 
know the degree of credence which the world is in the habit of 
lending to the modest apologies of authors. Those for whose bene- 
fit I intend the picture of my Ufe, will, I doubt not, receive it in 
love and charity, as I in love and charity have written it. 

I write this preface on my seventieth birthday.* I have always 
been accustomed to celebrate my birthday with some laudable, or at 
least remarkable undertaking ; one which should stand as a monument 
on the path of my life. It is also time to institute some inquiry 
into the results of my dreams and doubts, — of what I have done 
and what I have attempted to do. The hour warns ; already fiJl 
wintry flakes of snow among the gay fruit and flower world of the 
autumn of my days. 

• The 22nd of March, 1840. 
B 



2 CHILDHOOD. 

More than Imlf a century ago, when stepping forth from amidst 
the morning mists of childhood, I looked around me and gradually 
recognised the heavens and the earth, and the path and district in 
which my lot was cast, I gazed in astonishment at all I saw, and won- 
dering asked, Whence come I ? Whither do I go ? Wliat means 
the gay spectacle around me ? The great imiverse, with its saint- 
ships and devilries, was all one dark riddle to me ; I was a stranger 
and a mystery to myself. I increased in years, but not in wisdom. 
The emgma grew only more enigmaticaL I sought the most 
various scenes of distraction, in order to forget myself ; but in the 
social circle, as in the battle-field, in the arms of love, as in the 
council-hall, the same tormenting questions incessantly rang in my 
ears. I heard, indeed, the voices of the bygone centuries, and the 
choral harmonies of everlasting Nature, which seemed to mutter 
answers for me ; but not till much later did I understand them. 

Thousands there are, as I well know, who still wander through 
the labyrinth of life, involved in hopeless doubt, vainly shouting 
questions into the voiceless night, as once I also did. Perhaps the 
answer which came to me, may not be unwelcome to them. To 
them I dedicate that contemplation of God and the universe* by 
which the dark riddle of existence dissolved in light before me ; but 
not only to them. The gray-headed father would fain open to his 
children and grand-children, in purity and sincerity of purpose, the 
innermost secrets of his spiritual existence. Why should they not 
learn to know the soul of their father and friend, whom as yet they have 
only known in his outward form, and in his domestic life ? Perhaps 
questions like mine, may awaken in their hearts also ; perhaps their 
mther's answer may bringthem that peace of mind, by the nelp of which 
thOT saw him pass calmly through the storms and sunshine of fate. 

But in order to understand me answer rightly, it is necessary to 
know the answerer. I therefcnre here offer them a history of his 
Hfe, an account of his progressive mental development, and of the 
changing aspects oi wnat the stream of years from time to time 
brought down to him, or floated away from him. Between heaven 
and earth there is nothing more important to man than man ; and 
most important, truly, is not that which he hasy but that which he 
18 ; not his outward, bat his inward life. In no &ithful representa- 
tion, however, can the two be separated ; for the one is the illus- 
trator and the interpreter of the other. 

Most probably this self-contemplation of mine will 'reap a plen- 
tiAil harvest of anathemas from the majority of our politicians, theo- 
logians, and divines, as aroneous, impious, and dangerous. Wel- 
come alike be the laurels or the dGioms ! At peace with God, and 
with himself, he will not easily be disquieted by human praise or 
hhane. 

I have no cause either for complaint or remorse in reviewing my 
past Hfe, though, indeed, abundant cause for shame concerning 

* The author here refers to a work published as a sequel to the present. 
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many enrois and weaknesses. Yet, shall I be ashamed of having 
heen human ? Happier than Solomon in his harem at Jerosal^ny 
or than Napoleon m exile at St Helena, I neither murmur against 
the decrees of &te, nor mourn oyer the vanity of all things under the 
sun. Both did but ngh over the loss of long worshipped idols^ 
which their own passions had shaped for them out of senseless day. 



THE OBPHAN CHILD. 

The first thoughts of the child are of unremembered day-dreams, 
lightly woven by &ncy in the fairy twilight of dawning conscious- 
ness. The world glimmers faintly and confusedly before his opening 
eyes, and every appearance is forgotten as soon as it is taken away. 
The man is still a mere animal; the soul has not yet made itself 
acquainted with its material instruments and environments; the de- 
licate organisation of the body is yet too tender to serve its master. 
Thus pass away the first years of childhood. The present moment 
is every thing — ^the past nothing — Ae future nothing. 

The most distinct of my earliest recollections, dates fix>m the time 
when I was about four years old, and when the comet of 1774 
occasioned a great panic amoug a large number of the good citizens 
of Magdeburg, my native town. I heard those around me speaking 
with pious terror of the flaming rod, which God in his wrath had 
extended across the heavens. Even my father, the chief and king 
of my childish world, was not firee from anxiety. One evening, 
accompanied by my three sisters, he went out into the street, looking 
very grave, to examine the unusual phenomenon, and left me alone 
in the pale lamplight in the sitting-room. I trembled with terror, 
and shuddering drew up my little feet in the capacious leathern 
arm-chair, scarcely daring to breathe, while I imagined to myself 
the scene without, — the fiery rod of vengeance outstretched through 
the night over a Juddering world, and how from that world thou- 
sands of pale faces were upturned through the darkness, gazing in 
speechless terror at the aw^ portent. 

I had at that time no longer a mother. She died seven weeks 
after my birth. She is said to have been beautiful; and, I was told, 
that in her dying hour she pressed me fervently to her bosom, and 
passionately exclaimed: "My poor boy, why can I not take thee 
with me into the grave !" My father led the life of a prosperous 
citizen; his trade was that of a clothmaker. He became OberdUester^ 
or head of his guild, having won a considerable fortune by extensive 
cloth contracts with the Prussian army during the Seven Years' 
War, and the respect and esteem of his fellow-citizens by his true 
old German honesty of heart. I, his youngest child, became, like 
most Benjamins, the darling of my father^s heart. He had little or 
no acquired knowledge, for he could not even write his own name 

b2 
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correctly. This did not, however, make him the less careful to "keep 
me, from the age of six years, diligently employed at school, al- 
though unconcerned whether I learnt anything or not. On Sunday • 
I always punctually accompanied him to divine service in the church 
of St. Catherine. But school and church were alike mere scenes of 
weariness and vexation to the thoughtless urchin, and their only 
real use was that of early accustoming nim to the exercise of patience. 
Morning, noon, and night, I was obliged to repeat certain formtdas 
of prayer, of which I understood not a word. I was often told of 
God and his angels. The idea of the bright-winged angels pleased me 
particularly, and I often wished that I were one of them, or even one 
of the little birds that I saw flying about so merrily. My thoughts 
were, however, still oftener busied with fancies concerning the dread- 
ful rough-haired devil with his horns, his tail, and his cloven hoof* 
This noted theological hero appeared to me as a personage of far 
greater consequence than God mmself ; wherein I certainly scarcely 
differed from many of the pious Christian multitude, even in this 
nineteenth century. How many are still like the Natchez Indians, 
who, in their primeval forests, seldom pray to the Good Spirit, be- 
cause according to his nature he can do nothing but good, but who 
often sacrifice to the Evil Spirit their best piece of game, or the 
dainty hump that grows upon the shoulders of the bison, in order 
to secure themselves from danger. 

My tender father seldom punished even the real misbehaviour of 
his darling; he intrusted entirely to chance the education of the 
little Heinrich, who accordingly became a merry and mischievous 

£oung vagabond, one of the wildest gamins of the town. The fields 
ly far beyond the fortified walls and ditches of the city, and re- 
mained, therefore, a terra incognita to the child. That the young^ 
adventurer soon made himself an adept in all gymnastic exercises, 
without the help of a master, that he clambered up ropes and poles, 
climbed the frmt-trees in his father's garden, and clattered about 
upon the roofs, in company with all the cats of the neighbourhood,, 
or as general of twenty or thirty ragged little urchins, carryed on 
a war with wooden swords against a similar troop, in which some- 
times heads and sometimes the window-panes of the peaceable inha- 
bitants of the Dreiengel's-Gasse and Schrotdorfer-Gasse were placed 
in the greatest jeopardy, suffering the fate of most peaceful countries 
which foreign belligerents make the scene of their contests. All 
this only deserves notice as showing the health, activity, and adven- 
turous spirit of the young citizen of the world. 

But these days of childish happiness were, alas ! of short duration, 
Tlie death-night of my good father, who died of consumption on 
the 18th of August, 17^9,* was my first night of sorrow; his bodyx -^ 
the first corpse I ever beheld. I had never before sat up a whole < 

* He was bom on the 20th of October, 1722. 
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Xiiglit, and I dreaded lest the light of the sun had been for ever 
extinguished with the life of my fatiber. I wept inconsolably, but 
more out of terror than out of grief or affection. The sun returned, 
and presently the solemnities of the funeral, amid choral songs and 
the tolling of all the bells in St. Catherine's, added to new mourn- 
ing clothes and the dismal splendours of the funeral train, dried up 
the childish tears of the thoughtless boy. 

I was intrusted for education to the care of my brother Andreas, 
who had himself a son of my own age. I now felt myself as well off 
:as before; yet, when the change began to lose the charm of novelty, 
I often experienced a sensation of disagreeable surprise at the events, 
•which, totally without my concurrence, had torn me away from my 
Ather's caresses, my old playmates, my former sports and haimts,. 
^and had thrown me thus suddenly among strange scenes and Strang 
associates. I puzzled my brains m conjecturing who could have the 
dright to take my father away from me, and throw me about in the 
world Hke a puppet, without my leave or consent. I was much 
-exasperated by the idea, and by the impossibility of making it other- 
wise. The child of eight years old may well be pardoned this 
.fitrange dissatisfaction, which has sometimes led older and wiser 
people to quarrel with their fate, and has caused even philosophers 
to doubt the freedom of the human will. 

Brother Andreas, a man of imposing aspect, and of respectable 
talents, which he had improved by reading and study, carried on 
his father's trade in cloth, but was not without ambition to rise 
Above his class. Often, indeed, the love of shining led him into 
habits and expenses beyond his income and station. He deter- 
mined to draw me, like every one else connected with him, into 
the circle of superior culture ; and was all the more bent upon this, 
because my father had intended me, his youngest child, to follow 
some learned profession. I was, therefore^ to*put off the old man and 
become regenerated into elegance and politeness. Tailor and hair- 
dresser immediately set to work upon me, but somehow or other it 
was all of no use. Romping in the streets with ragged associates, 
being prohibited as vulgar and unbecoming, I became all the more 
wild and mischievous m-doors; when this also was forbidden, I 
became a melancholy captive, and sat for hours in dreamy medi- 
tation, with a book before me which I did not read, while in thought 
I again wandered about the streets, the market-places, and suburbs 
of the old city of Magdeburg, or watched attentively the cheerful 
•activity of the ducks and hens, the cunning tricks of the cats, or 
the nomadic adventures of the restless flies. My new clothes gave 
me a world of trouble, for whatever I did I was sure never to pass a 
day without tearing or dirtying them. In order to give me a taste 
for the sublime and beautiful, my brother Andreas read and ex- 
pounded to me with real enthusiasm, Kleist's pastoral ** Spring." I, 
however, who had never seen a spring, except within the walls of 
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Magdebui^, found tliis celebrated master-pieoe as fine and dull as 
our best company-room, with its well-polisbed floor and painted 
panels with gilded rims. 

The more it was endeavoured to tame and polish me, and make 
a fine gentleman of me, the more distasteful became to me the much 
boasted gentility and aristocratic refinement of brother Andreas's 
establishment. I neither imderstood the use nor the worth of much 
that was admired by those around me; satm waistcoat and fustian 
jacket, peasant's hut and prince's palace, all seemed of equal value 
to me; and the nobleman and his groom pretty much alike, in spite 
of all that the tailor had done towards making a distinction between 
them. Since all other means had in vain been tried^ t6 cure me of 
a certain innate barbarism, equal to that of Rousseau's homme naturely 
brother Andreas determined to call in the soft influence of harmony. 
He, himself, was a skilful performer on the flute, and I always lis- 
tened to him with rapturous delight. The mysterious spells of music 
had singular power over me. There were few days on which I 
missed running after the soldiers, to listen to their martial tunes, 
many of which I soon knew by heart. If ever a strain of music 
issued from any house I was passing, or a wandering band of singers 
struck up some melody new to me, I stopped, rooted to the spot, 
and careless of staring passers by, sobbed and wept by the hour to- 
gether, I knew not why, while my whole heart dissolved in a stream 
of delicious emotion. A pianoforte, and a music master, were now 
provided for me ; but unfortunately I did not understand my Or- 
pheus. All his efforts to instruct me in the value of crotchets and 
Suavers, and their appropriate rests, were of no avail, I thought I 
lould never get on, without perpetually watching the second hand 
of my master's watch. He gave it up, and so did I ; I cursed piano- 
forte playing, and no power on earth could have induced me to go 
on with it. 

At school I got on no better. My brother had placed me at the 
convent of Our Lady, whose school, under the superintendence of 
the well-known pedagogue and provost. Professor Rotger, then en- 
joyed great reputation. I was placed in the lowest class at this 
school, but being totally deficient in the necessary amount of preli- 
minary learning, every thing was involved in inextricable difficulties. 
I sat there, tormented by enntd, to deliver myself from which, I aban- 
doned myself to the pleasant delusions of fanciful day-dreams, or 
sketched imheard of giants and monsters in my copy-books, or 
imagined strange labyrinths, castles, and fantastical bridges, in the 
geometrical figures which our teacher drew for us upon his great 
slate. In return for various small courtesies on my part, a fellow- 
scholar worked my school exercises for me, and I thus escaped flog- 
ging and scolding. Schummel's " Mille et une Nuits" was translated 
to us ; I, who as yet could not read French, contrived by means of 
an excellent memory, to learn by heart whole pages of tne French, 
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wiib the transIatiQn. Whilst I thus deceived my master, the WQndeai 
aaofcd glories of the Arabian Nishts opened a new world to my eyes. 
I r^arded every thing I heard &om them as gospel truth; for why 
diould people tsuce the trouble to print a great thick book full of lies? 
The magical splendours, the mysterious powers and beings of this 
fiury world, now alone occupie«f my fency day and nighll yearned 
after no greater happiness than to become, by some means, the lord 
and master of an obedient spirit. I set myself, in all good &ith, se- 
riously to work, in various ways, to try to procure some ministering 
g^us, like that which Aladdin's miraculous lamp had brought 
to him. 

But, alas I the zealous young conjuror's magic arts produced no 
more glorious result, than thoroughly to disenchant the worthy 
Provost Rotger and the other professors, concerning his imagined 
progress in Teaming. A school examination was held, the spell of 
their long delusion was broken; it was discovered that I had learnt 
nothing at all; and, in order that I mi^ht not hereafter bring dis- 
grace upon the institution, I was summarily expelled, on the ground 
of utter mental incapacity. Imagine the horror of poor brother 
Andreas! He was beside himself with rage, astomshment, and 
shame, and I myself was so terrified by the indignant consternation 
of all around me, that I was on the point of running away, and 
seeking my fortune alone in the wide world, and was only kept 
back by force. My sisters threw all the blame upon Andreas. The 
eldest of my sisters took me home with her, and sent me with her 
son, Gottlieb, who was a few years older than I, into the lower 
class of the Reformirte Schule, There I might, at least, learn 
enough, it was thought, to become a tolerable tradesman or 
mechanic. 

THE boy's awakening CONSCIOUSNESS. 

This change was in itself welcome to me, but I did not like the way 

in which I was thus tossed about from place to place, at the will of 

others, like a lifeless chattel or domestic animal. I almost began to 

think that I did not belong to myself, and was the most useless and 

unmeaning of beings. This irritated and vexed me, but I oflFered 

no resistance, and let things take their course; not displeased, 

indeed, to enter a house where I enjoyed much more liberty than 

at my brother's, and where people troubled themselves less about 

me. My new school also pleased me better, principally on account 

of its teacher, whose name was Capsius. In his long and ample 

blue-flowered dressing-gown, and white flowing peruke, whose 

superfluous powder had gradually whitened the top of the said blue 

dressing gown, he appeared to me the most majestic of human 

beings. Among other necessary educational implements for an 

wnruTy mob of fifty or sixty youngsters of my own age, there 

always lay upon a little table beside him, three sticks cu various 
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length and thickness, and beyond them a lon^ coil of smooth, 
strong rope. Our master, whom long practice nad rendered per- 
fect m the art, was expert enough to throw this rope from his 
distant seat, right over the head of the delinquent, who was thus 
dragged straight over benches and desks, in a sort of involuntary 
steeple-chase, to the awful throne of justice — amid the hurrahs and 
exulting cheers of the faithless multitude — there to receive the 
punishment of his offence. In spite of all this, old Capsius was a 
wise and excellent pedago^e, who well understood the minds and 
habits of children; and the unruly rabble of his school obeyed, 
honoured, and loved him. 

One, however, of all his scholars, the only one namely who studied 
the rudiments of Latin with him, was indisputably his favourite. 
Whenever there was any thing to be seen in the streets, rope-dancers, 
soldiers, puppet-shows, dancing bears or monkeys, this favourite 
alone was invariably allowed to leave the school-room, on asking 
permission in Latin. I, who had not yet got beyond the catechism, 
could not resist this powerful attraction, and resolved to become 
master of the magic spell. Its little possessor in vain represented to 
me the length and difficulty of the way, through an endless wilder- 
ness of declensions, adjectives, pronouns, and conjugations. Un- 
daunted, I traversed the hard and thorny path from Menaa to AtuUo^ 
and, at the first opportunity, not without fear and trembUng, I stam- 
mered out my conjuring formula. Father Capsius, amazed at my 
sudden leammg, examined me incredulously in various ways; at 
length, satisfied of my acquisition, he praised my perseverance, pro- 
phesying that something might be made of me, and formally de- 
clared me his second Lateiner, with all rights and privileges there- 
unto appertaining. 

Whilst I thus became acquainted with Eutropius and Phgedrus, 
my love of knowledge was called forth in another direction by ano- 
ther master. In my sister's house lived an old labourer, named 
Krapp, a broad-shouldered, strong-built man, with a brown, scarred, 
weather-beaten face, usually crowned by a gray fur cap. On sum- 
mer eveninffs I and my two nephews, Gottlieb Lemme and Heinrich 
Faucher, often sat at liis feet, by moonlight, in the fore-court of the 
house, listening with profound and unwearied interest while he told 
us stories of his own voyages and travels, or of the more marvellous 

Sjrils and adventures of Alexander Selkirk, Robert Pierrot, and 
obinson Crusoe. He did not neglect to season his stories with 
salutary observations, morals, and scraps of information, upon all of 
which I set the greatest value. When his stock of stories was ex- 
hausted I mourned over the loss as over some great misfortune. 
Nothing now remained for me but to obtain, by way of substitute, 
voyages and travels, shipwreck- stories, and Robinsoniads, from the 
circulating library. I read them again and again, and resolutely de- 
termined to shipwreck myself some day on a beautiful desert island, 
but to prepare myself better beforehand than Robinson Crusoe did. 
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If therefore redoubled my industry at school, and began, among other 
things, to keep a regular journal, which, in a few years, I hoped 
should contain the most wonderful adventures imaginable. Tliis 
journal begun in boyhood at twelve years old, was continued un- 
interruptedly in youth and manhood, although with altered purpose 
and meaning. It often assisted me in the process of rigid and im- 
partial self-examination, and has served me as guide through the la- 
byrinth of my present narrative. 

Far less edifying to me w^as my regular Sunday attendance at 
divine service. This custom was imposed upon me as a sacred duty, 
although I was always exceedingly puzzled to discover how the long 
sitting still and doing nothing, which was so wearisome to us, could 
be of any service to God Almighty. At church I did as most boys 
of my aee do; wandered about the world on imaginary Bobinsoniads, 
watched and devoutly mimicked the looks and gestures of the clen 
man, fancied stmnge shapes in the changing folds of his gown, 
tened to the echoes of his voice in the church vaults, enjoyed the 
struggles of nodding Usteners to preserve a decorous balance in their 
slumbers, or admired the reverential obeisance of the congregation 
at every mention of the name of Jesus, which gave the crowded 
church the appearance of a cornfield, over which the wind is pass- 
ing. Such was the benefit I derived from my enforced church- 
gomg ! The first visit of a child to the temple of worship ought to 
be a great religious festival to the younff Christian, and should, there- 
fore, never take place till an age when its solemnity and purpose can 
be understood. 

Yet it was at this time that I remember my first religious ex- 
periences to have been awakened, if, indeed, the strange, cloudy, 
confused fancies, which perpetually crossed my childish brain can 
rightly be called such. I had, indeed, learnt by rote plenty of cate- 
chisms, biblical maxims, and prayers in prose and verse ; but I re- 
peated them like a parrot, without knowing what to do with them. 
These acquisitions lay piled up in iny memory, useless as the trea- 
sures in a miser's chest. Much that I saw around me was matter of 
great astonishment to me, whilst to every one else it seemed very 
common-place and matter-of-course. I often asked myself and my 
associates why and wherefore every tiling was what it was, and why 
day and night, winter and summer, church time and school time, 
birth and death, perpetually alternated of themselves, in regular or 
irregular succession, without the interference or desire of any one? 
Sometimes I fancied that the world was a wonderful piece of clock- 
work, in which the figures were moved about without knowing or 
willing it. If I asked my elders for explanation on these points, I 
received either unsatisfactory or ungracious answers — generally both. 
" God Almiffhty has made it so, once for all, you little blockhead !" 
was the usudl reply. For a long time I beUeved that the universe 
was a great puppet-show, in which God moved about men and ani- 
mals to amuse lumself. This conjecture gave rise to a strange fancy 
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in my childish mind. I thought that I was alone with God in the 
world, and that I was His child, whom He was educating in the school 
of life, until I should be fit to live at home in Heaven with Him. 
For me had He built this wonderful place ; and aU which I saw, men, 
women, children, and animals, were all moved about solely for me 
and in my presence, being without life or motion when I was away. 
Wherever 1 came God hastened to continue the wonderful spectacle 
for me^ to teach and educate His child. 

Whenever I mentioned strange fancies like these to those around 
me, I was harshly reproached, and my childish expressions were 
called mad or blasphemous; or, what woimded me more than the 
bitterest reproaches, I was immercifully laughed at. I became timid 
and silent, but did not give up my theories, because I had no others 
oflfered me to supply their place. And when gradually my busy 
boyish brain spun new cobwebs and castles in the air, nobody knew 
or cared any more about it, for I never said any thing more on the 
subject. I was considered as a wrong-headed fellow, who would never 
come to any good; as an imtaugnt, idle, untidy little vagabond, 
given to laughing and crying at improper times and places; now 
credulous even to silliness, now mistrustful to my own detriment; 
sometimes obstinate, sometimes foolishly docile. In all this there 
was, doubtless, a good deal of truth; but I remained what I was be- 
cause nobody took the trouble to understand me. Whenever I 
wanted an explanation for any thing, I had to invent one for myself. 
What appeared important and serious to other people often seemed 
insignificant and ludicrous to me. Forms of politeness, empty com- 
pliments, stifi* ceremonies, and social forms, were particularly ob- 
noxious to me, and I considered them all so many forms of gross deceit. 
I had seen plenty of hypocrisy and servility in the daily intercourse 
of grown-up people with one another, and this made me sceptical 
as to all their professions. I became all the more silent and re- 
served, because my honest simplicity was everywhere matter of de- 
rision and laughter. 

Yet I deeply felt the want of some friendly bosom on which to 
repose my doubts and sorrows. In vain I sought for such among 
my plajrmates and associates; they came and went, indifierent to me. 
Gottlieb remained my kind and merry playfellow, but he could not 
fill the void in my heart. Frederika, the daughter of my guardian, 
a cheerful, light-hearted Uttle girl, of rare beauty, went further to- 
wards doing so. I saw her seldom, and only while siunmer lasted ; 
during the long winter I was never allowed to see her. All the 
more, therefore, she filled my thoughts by day, and my dreams by 
night; I u. ^r^mt of her as an angel of God, radiant with super- 
human beauty, weeping with me, consoling me, and pointing to the 
everlasting sunshine beyond the grave. When at last I saw her 
again, however, all the delightful fancies died away at once within 
me, Hke early flowers beneath the cold breath of a late frost. I no 
longer saw a beautiful angel, robed in the glories of Heaven, but a 
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piet^ oommon-pkoe little girl. I could have cried for vexatioii; 
mj ddiuflioa yanisliedi a delusioa which had so sweetly taken the 
{»ice of the oheerleas- truth. 

Coldly and carelessly treated by every one, and thrust aside as a 
usdiesB incumbrance, I was forced to accustom myself to my soHtary 
condition, and to seek my best enjoyment in the delusions of 
imafflnatioa. Thus forsaken by all, I first began clearly to under- 
stand that I was an orphan, supported indeed by the interest of my 
paternal inheritance, but the most useless and superfluous being 
upon earth. This estranged mankind from me, and me from man- 
kmd: I was alone in the world. The consciousness of my separation 
fixMoa others only increased and embittered my intense longing for 
sympathy and affection. Without jealousy, yet not without a cer- 
tain secret bitterness of feeling, have I often stood by when one of 
my companions enjoyed the praises and smiles of a &.ther, or the 
embraces and kis^s of a mother. Me no one pressed to his 
bosom; my tears were dried by no loving hand; and every re- 
proach, which to other children is sweetened by the consciousness 
of their parents' affection, fell upon me with immingled bitterness. 
Now first the death of my fiither became to me a quite infinite loss. 
I eagerly endeavoured to recall to my memory his slightest actions. 
Us most insignificant words and looks. I lon^d to die, and be 
with him once more. Often I left my bed at mght, and lay weep- 
ing on mj knees, imploring my &ther to appear to me at least once 
a^ain. Then I waited with breathless awe, and gazed around to see 
Ins spirit; and when no spirit came, I returned sobbing inconsolably 
to my bed, while I murmured reproachfully: "Thou, too, best, 
darling father, dost not care about me any longer !"* 

What I felt, I confided to no one; but my emotions drove me 
to seek some relief. I held conversations with God, and answered 
my own petitions in His name. But, most of all, I delighted to 
address my lamentations in writing to the spirit of my father, and 
I imagined that he then stood invisibly beside me. My first 
poetical attempts took rise in the idea, that heavenly beings ought 
to be addressed in a loftier language than that of prose. My verses 
were built on the model of those in my prayer-book, or in Broke's 
** Irdischem Vergniigen in Gott." Of all these plans and efforts^ 
which occupied the mind and the time of the solitary child, not one 
of his relations or guardians ever had the slightest guess. These 
sober, business-like tradesmen and mechanics, possessed of no more 
culture or education than was absolutely necessary for the pursuit 
of their several callings, were not the people to guide and to calm 
the imquiet spirit of the Httle dreamer. Besides, tl^jijjjhfg were 
exclusively devoted to their own children. Even in the houBC of 

■ "T 

* In one of big interesting novels, Zschokke has represented his own desolate, joy- 
less childhood in the person of his hero, and has related more circumstantially these 
childish efforts to obtain, in communion with the invisible, a consolation for tin- 
neglect and harshness of viaible beings. 2 
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my sister and brother-in-kw, I was regarded not as a brother, but 
as a boarder, or rather as an errand-boy. The principles of the 
household were too wholly tradesman-Uke, for any value to be set 
even on my school labours. If waste paper happened to be scarce, 
recourse was unscrupulously had to my translations and exercises. 
I was only too happy if, among them, none of my poetical cor- 
respondence with the spirit of my father was detected ; for the dis- 
covery of one of these harmless effusions, was generally followed 
by a storm of anger from the whole household, and by weeks of 
sullen harshness. 

My little bedroom was situated in one of the back buildings on 
the ground floor. Poor and cheerless as it was, it was my only 
study, and as such I loved to decorate and adorn it. There, undis- 
turbed and alone, I luxuriated in delicious dreams — there I read, 
painted, poetised — there I wandered freely in beautiful worlds, 
peopled by holy and glorious beings. In winter, however, it was dif- 
ferent. There was no stove, and, with a perhaps too rigid economy, 
light was refused me during the darkness of the long winter even- 
ings. I could not accustom myself to the distracting gossip of 
the common sitting-room; still less could I resist the longing to 
write down what I thought and felt. I could have reconciled 
myself to the frost of my room, but even when I went to bed I 
was not allowed a light. One day, however, I hit upon an expe- 
dient, which I hailed with rapturous exultation, and which became, 
by its consequences, an epoch in my life. I hollowed out a turnip, 
which I filled with oil, and turned into a lamp. When all were m 
bed, I lit my lamp, hoping that the flowers formed by the frost 
upon my window panes would supply the place of curtains, in con- 
cealing my happiness. But the winter had not woven them thick 
enough; my nocturnal studies were discovered, and the work of 
my ingenuity was pitilessly destroyed, amid a tempest of scolding. 
I was not, however, daunted; to their reproaches and threats, I 
boldly opposed reproaches and threats of my own, which I was not 
slow in putting into execution. 

The next morning I repaired with a stout heart to my guardian, a 
worthy bell-founder of the city, who heard my complaints and en- 
treaties with mildness and patience, but drily declined interfering in 
the matter. I repeiated to him again as calmly as I could, the par- 
ticulars of the harsh and unfriendly behaviour from which I suffered, 
and in conclusion said, that I knew I had a right to better treat- 
ment for the money paid for my board. He looked at me for a few 
minutes in silent amazement and embarrassment, and then dismissed 
me without any 3:eply. I immediately went to the president of the 
Obervarmundschaftsamie* a burgomaster, whose name, I think, was 
Stichhalm, The good man heard with interest the story of my sor- 
rows; he questioned me as to my employments and studies, and the 

* literally, the Upper Guardianship Office. 
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scliool I frequented; he asked how old I was, and I told him that 
I was in my thirteenth year. He then clapped me on the shoulder 
with a friendly smile, and said: '' Go, my boy, things shall be ma- 
naged better for you." After a few days I was taken from my 
sister's house and sent to board with an old man, a teacher at the 
Altstadter school, and on his death, which took place not long after, 
I was sent to the rector of the same school. Aladdin's magical lamp 
could hardly have more completely fulfilled my wishes than my 
turnip lamp had done. 

These little occurrences, which in my boyish journal were more 
important than the greatest revolutions and natural or moral earth- 
quakes, will, perhaps, hardly be thought worth mentioning. Yet 
uiey exercised a deep influence on the whole tendency of my after 
life. The hard finger of destiny impressed ineffaceable marks upon 
the tender and plastic germ, which the plant has never entirely lost 
in its fullest maturity. 
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In the progress of time I was declared old enough to be initiated 
into the mysteries of the Christian faith, and sanctified by my first 
participation in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Whether I 
was fit for the holy ceremony was never asked at all. The Christianity 
of our enlightened Europe is for the most part mere matter of me- 
mory and habit, and the present representatives of the Aposdes 
among our Christian congregations trouble themselves often about 
little else than their own emoluments and dignities, while professing 
to be called to their holy office by a divine spirit. 

I was sent for preparatory instruction to the pastor of St. Cathe- 
rine's church, named Weise. He was an excellent and pious man, 
a little inclined to devout fanaticism. The warmth of his devotion 
in prayer, and the fervour of his eloquence in discourse, found per- 
haps no more inflammable temperament to kindle among all his 
youthful hearers than my own. In his description of the love and 
unmerited sufferings of the Saviour of the world, I fancied I recog- 
nised something akm to my own love and unmerited sufferings in His 
desolate and forsaken condition, a resemblance to my own. Ihe theo- 
logical dogmatism interspersed with all this; the mysterious doctrines 
of the Trinity of the Godnead, of Original Sin, of Election by Grace, 
remained in their former inextricable confusion for me ; nor did I 
trouble myself with endeavouring to enlighten the mysterious twi- 
light enveloping the phrases of " the Lamb of God," *' reposing on 
the precious woimds of Jesus," &c. &c. My whole being glowed 
with devout and tearful emotions, I seldom left the pastor's house 
without eyes red with weeping, and a heart overpowered with pe- 
nitential sorrow for imagined sms. Every childish trick or piece of 
thoughtlessness now tooK the shape of an unpardonable transgression. 
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In my room I implored on my knees, in repeated prajera of angimh^ 
the grace and forgiveness c{ God, and witn scaldmg tears of contri- 
tion repeated my vows of improvement and reformation. I resolved 
henceforward that Christ should be my model, my master, the object 
of my love, the guide of my Kfe. 

The church now ceased to be a mere terrestrial meeting-house to 
me ; it became the Holy of Holies, the House of God, mj Father's 
House. Not in vain I beheld its lofty spires^ proudly rismg above 
the dwellings of man, and uniting the heavens and the earth ; for 
ever they beckoned to me with irresistible force, pointing for ever 
to One above, Eternal and Almighty ! The majestic storm of music 
bursting from the organ above, was the divine language of higher 
worlds ; the sweet and solemn old melodies of the hymns were the 
reverential responses of worshiping humanity. The ancient vaults and 
sweeping aisles, the Gothic columns and pointed arches, which rose so 
proudly over my head, seemed the creations of superhuman power, 
the divine hieroglyphics of a strange, holy, and exalted language. 
Heaven and earth, to my enraptured imagination, seemed fused to- 
gether in the awfid presence of the Deity ; and all which had been, 
and all which should be, the generations of the past and the gene- 
rations of the future, all knelt together, weeping, praying, exiuiing, 
and blessing, around the throne of the Highest and Infimte Being ! 

The sermons and prayers of the church service, still remained 
doubtful and unsatisfactory to me in many places ; but without 
troubling myself about what I could not imderstand, I retained and 
made use of whatever I could. I thought of the church service as 
of a great banquet, from which each might take away for his own 
nourishment, the portion he required, without requiring to know the 
use or materials of the rest. At length, the great day of my first visit 
to " the holy table of the Lord," arrived. I still mstinctly remem- 
ber the trembling hope and awe with which I hailed its coming. I 
almost tottered to the church, in the profoundest abasement of spirit ; 
gladly would I have sunk down t© pray on the steps of the Tem|Je. 
The service concluded at last, and uie procession to the altar began. 
But the long train of sober citizens and citizenesses, the cold decorum 
necessary to be observed, the multitude of petty formaUties, so damped 
the youthful fire of my devotion, that I remained cold and unmoved 
during the ceremony from which I had expected such holy and mys- 
terious enjoyment. I afterwards thought I must have committed 
some grievous sin, to have been shut out as it were, from the heaven 
at whose gate I had stood so long, and often and often I implored 
the forgiveness of Heaven for my transgresidon. 

My pr^ent separaticm from all my relatives, the utter friendlessness 
of my existence, and the monotony of my life, spent between the 
study and the school-room, were all well calculated to keep aHve in 
a boy of fourteen, of excitable temperament, active imagination, and 
strong feeling, his first intoxication of rdigious fervour. Alone in 
the world, and ferced back upon myself by untoward circumstances. 
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I chose ** my belared Redeemer^' for my boeom fii^id and confidant 
I noiuiahed in the meantime the secret fire of deroticm, I might 
afanost say artfidfyy by the frequent reading of mystical and religious 
works. And yet, in spite of all my ^orts, the glowing phantas- 
magoria of my excited fimcies, faded away more and more ; the war 
substantial fabric of my visions had quite too little resemblance to 
the world of realities. The more study, inquiry, and outward occuir- 
lences, enlarged my views and enriched my mind, the more loudly 
and urgently did awakening reasoning daimher dues, modestly indeed, 
but resolutely. 

My old Rector Emeritus Elias Caspar Reichard, with whom I 
fived, and who is well known in the literary world, as the unwearied 
translator of Latin, English, and Danish works, without end, granted 
mefree accessto his learned retreat. This wasa largegloomy, ill-lighted 
loom, surrounded by well-filled book-shelves. In tne midst of uiese, 
flat the deaf old man, from morning till night, at a large table loaded 
with folios and octavos, and made himself amends for the loss of in- 
tercourse with the living, by familiarity with the thoughts and lan- 
Siages of the dead. He was then employed at his continuation of 
auber's " Bibliothica Magica, for the Destruction of Superstition." 
Yet the good man, as I soon found, was himself not quite free from 
the disease he professed to cure. It is not easy to dust any thing, 
without becommg dusty. He occasionally used me as his journey- 
man, while occupied over his learned works ; sometimes, I was to 
translate single passages for him, sometimes, to compress the quintes- 
oence of some voluminous folio into a small compass. I readily did 
this, and was rewarded by free permission to ilmge unchecked in the 
fertile wilderness of his library. With insatiable himger, I devoured 
whatever chance or curiosity threw in my way, without choice or 
discrimination ; poetry, astronomy, philosophy, geography, history, 
theology, and fiction. I wrote out for myself many volumes full of 
extracts. The life of the rector appeared to me the most enviable 
on earth. I resolved that I, too, would become a learned man, and 
would earn for myself an enduring name in the world. In 
Reichard's works, I saw with proud complacency much of my own 
work, printed word for word. I read these passages over and over 
again, with a curious fervour of admiration ; the very letters seemed 
to me more beautiful than those of other words. 

But these studies in Reichard's library, which lasted for some 
years, and were often protracted through half the night, bore other, 
unexpected, and by no means pleasant fruits. Whenever I read a 
book that particularly pleased me, I entered so intimately into the 
manner, language, and views of the author, ihat for weeks after* 
wards, I cou& neither write, speak, nor think otherwise than as he 
wrote, spoke, or thought. Thus, without stabilitv or independence, 
I was always exactly that which my last book had made me, and 
became hy turns poet and politician, a letigimist or dramatist, 
mystic or freethinker. I remarked with real horror this instability 
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of' my mind, which, like a lifeless mirror, was only capable of pas- 
sively reflecting what was placed before it. Worse still ; this wild 
ranging in a wilderness of various and contradictory systems, en- 
tangled all my knowledge and faith into a chaotic mass of igno- 
rance and doubt. The religion of childhood abandoned me, and 
no more consolatory faith supplied its place. I found that Chris- 
tianity was professed only by a small portion of the world's inhabi- 
tants, and that even this small portion was split up into parties and 
sects, who raged in perpetual hostility with one another, each 
boasting itself the sole possessor of the one saving truth. Jews 
and Chnstians, Hindoos and Mahommedans, all were equally willing 
and able to prove the truth of their own doctrines by miracles, and 
yet to deny the validity of such proofs in all other churches. I 
recognised, indeed, everywhere the holy design of every system- 
founder; but everywhere I saw this holy design ultimately darkened 
and destroyed by the blaze of apotheosis, in which followers and 

Eriests perpetually sought to clothe the sacred features of him who 
ad revealed God to them. 
Disgusted by this spectacle of perpetual contradictions, the school- 
boy of sixteen thought himself capable of conquering, by his own 
strength, the cloud-wrapt domains of Truth. He philosophised 
boldly, after the same fashion as thousands before him have done, 
namely, by the imagination ; and had the same fate as thousands 
before hinr have had. Like Icarus, on approaching the sun, the 
wax of his wings melted, and he was precipitated into the tem- 
pestuous ocean of doubt and despair. There all things became 
dark, terrible, and mysterious. The longer I brooded over my- 
self, and struggled to loosen the knot of the world-riddle, the 
tighter those magic threads became twisted round me. I had no- 
thing whatever of that which was called religion by those aroimd 
me ; for that which tradition had presented to me, had refused to 
incorporate itself with my own convictions and experience. No- 
thing remained to me but that which no prophet, priest, or philo- 
sopher ever invented, but which was an indestructible element in 
the spirit of all nations and ages. I doubted not of my own exist- 
ence, and that of the universe, but I sought in vain for the nature, 
cause, and destiny of both. 

It was not childish levity or youthful vanity, still less was it 
the need of stifling the conscience, which led me to renounce all 
positive rehgion. No ; it was this positive religion which renounced 
me. It dropped from me, as decayed leaves drop ofi* from a tree, 
when the budding green of a new spring pushes against them. I had 
lost the thoughtless peace of my childhood's faith, had lost that spiri- 
tual blessedness which had hitherto made my orphan life endurable. 
Yet my heart was pure and devout, and glowed more than ever 
with devotion for the true, the holy, and the beautiful. This 
devotion became henceforth my inner secret religion, inspired by 
which, I should not have shrunk from the terrors and pains of 
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inart3nrdom. For I stood now at the entrance of that beautiful 
season of youth, in which the soul, yet uncontaminated by the 
sand of the lifendesert, would gladly sacrifice all the pleasures and 
splendours of the world, at the feet of its holy images of eternal 
truth and goodness ; when the mind, lighted up from within by 
the warm rays of its own glowing love and hope, yearns perpetually 
towards the Infinite Unseen ; when an eternity of love and wisdom 
for itself, and a perpetual supremacy of right and freedom for all, 
can alone satisfy its noble thirst. 
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Yet these ideal images of perfection, drew me ever on into new 
labyrinths. They remained in perpetual contradiction with the 
foolish realities of the world. What had the Eternal and the Per- 
fect to do in the realms of time and decay? And to what purpose 
this unerring recognition, of the real existence of truth, and beauty, 
and goodness, whilst animal enjoyments and chimerical blessings 
alone attracted and moved the world? What was the spectacle 
universally presented among men? Virtue was exalted on the pul- 
j»t and the stage, despised and mocked at in the daily paths of 
men; those who were brothers in Christ before the altar, were mas- 
ters and servants everywhere else. 

This discordant jarring of the real and the ideal in both others 
lives and my own, pressed me down more and more into a silent, 
tearless, gloomy despondency. I discovered my secret wounds to 
no human eye; everywhere I had found myself misunderstood; 
either despised as a blockhead, or shunned as a madman. For the 
sake of peace, I now spoke and behaved as much like those around 
me as possible; but I hated and contemned myself for it all the 
time. My past was like a wide barren desert; my present like a 
thick, dark, burial vault. A young man, one of the choristers, 
named Kallenbach, who was my school and house-mate, remained 
now my only companion. He had a fine musical talent, and while 
practismg the piano under his tuition, or listening to little songs of 
which I wrote the words, and he composed the music, the dark 
spirit sometimes left me for awhile, as the dejection of Saul fled 
before the harp of David. I regarded others with as much indif- 
ference as they regarded me. I was poorer than the poorest beggar; 
on earth I had no friend, in heaven no father, and the very con- 
sciousness of not deserving my misery, caused me to feel a greater 
bitterness of repining against the cruelty of hostile fate. Probably 
my sedentary manner of life, my wakeful nights of study, and the 
rapid bodily development of my age, also contributed something to 
this sickliness of temperament. 

I panted with instinctive eagerness for change of life and sce- 
nery, for action and freedom. The cold monotony of my days 

c 
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weighed heavily upon me. I was weary of all things, and longed 
to fly out of myself if possible. Yet all this was but a cloudy and 
doubtful seeking, for 1 knew not what; I did not understand myself, 
imtil the consequences of a foolish schoolboy trick, disclosed to me 
my own wants and wishes. 

A half-frozen bat decided the course of my future life. One 
morning, while we schoolboys were awaiting the arrival of our 
teacher in the schoolroom, one of them drew out of a cleft in an 
old wall, a bat half-killed by the winter's frost, and amused himself 
by tossing it about the room. It was not, however, to be aroused 
from its winter sleep, and, on the entrance of our teacher, it was 
hastily thrown into a warm corner near the stove. But, whilst we 
were decorously listening to the construing of an ode of Horace, the 
little reptile gradually awoke, and began immediately to make use 
of its wings. The fearful endeavours of many otherwise bold 
youths, to shelter their faces from the darts and flaps of the tiny 
monster, the universal confusion which suddenly arose in the place; 
above all, the timidity and horror of the teacher, who ducked his 
head behind the shield of his desk, to escape the cold flap of the 
skinny wing, were altogether irresistible to me, and I broke out 
into a loud and long fit of laughter. The insulted pedagogue in- 
stantly ordered me out of the room. As nobody would betray the 
name of the real offender, the occurrence became the great event of 
the day. In the afternoon, the whole class was assembled in pre- 
sence of all the teachers, and was summoned by our favourite Rector 
Neide to disclose the culprit. The address of this worthy man to 
the class, made a great impression upon me by its justice and mild- 
ness, and I was on the point of naming the offender, and summoning 
the class to beg pardon for the trick, when all at once the angry 
expounder of Horace, took up the word and exclaimed, " Zschokke ! 
ou laughed; you know who did it !" This silenced me, and when 
e went on to promise perfect secrecy and the reward of a dollar to 
whoever would utter the word, I advanced, all glowing with indig- 
nation, and said, " I know who it is, but I shall not say it. We 
boys have more honour than he can understand, who would fain 
bribe them to betray each other." Neide commanded silence, and 
a death-hke pause followed. The assembly was dismissed, and I 
was summoned into the rector's chamber. With fatherly earnestness 
he represented to me the disrespectful nature of my behaviour, the 
necessity of discipline and order in schools, and the duty of punish- 
ing one offender for the sake of the rest. As I still maintamed an 
embarrassed silence, he threatened me with ignominious expulsion 
from the Gymnasium. 

This threat sent a Ughtning flash of hope through my soul. Exit 
from the Gymnasium might be the first step towards entrance into 
the university, towards an entire change of scene and circumstances. 
But ignominious expulsion ! Yet what, thought I, is honour and 
disgrace? Contempt is easily borne by him who has never known 
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any thing else. I waited many days with impatifence for the execu- 
tion of the sentence, but in vain. I then resolved to open the door for 
myself, and went to my guardian, the good-natured bell-founder. 
In a well prepared oration, I represented to him that I was now 
seventeen, and full old enough for the university; that more than 
one of my fellow-scholars, who had sat below me on the benches of 
prima, was already a student at the Halle University, &c. &c. I 
thought that Cicero himself could not have pleaded more con- 
vincingly and eloquently. My guardian, however, listened with 
patient attention to the appeal, without the slightest change of 
countenance, and then answered, with a dry, provoking smile: 
" The imiversity ? Yes, yes, the clock will strike quite early enough 
for that, a couple of years hence." 

My replies, my stormy arguments, my pathetic entreaties, were 
of no avail. With uncontrollable tears of grief and anger, I left 
the house. ** Then I will fly !" said I to myself. *' Out into the 
wide world will I, although a beggar's wallet were my only com- 
panion. What have I to keep me back? No mother, no father, no 
single friendly heart. Which of all these cold strangers has a right 
to control me? And let fate do her worst, I defy her! The last 
evil is not the worst, for it is the last — death!" 

Such were the thoughts which accompanied me back into my 
solitary chamber. " But where to go?" thought I, and approached 
a map, hanging on the wall. Switzerland, the favourite land of my 
dreams, with its towering Alps, bright lakes, and wild cascades, smiled 
before my thoughts in fresh idyllic beauty. But the way was long, 
and my purse was short. I turned to Bavaria, the paradise of monas- 
tic seclusion: before my fancy rose a stately old monastery, over- 
diadowed by venerable elms and linden trees. The gloomy stillness 
of long, dim vaulted cloisters, the solitude of shadowy cells and cor- 
ridors, the literary wealth of antique libraries, floated before my 
thoughts, and made me long to renounce the world and embrace a 
life of learned seclusion, in the tranquil company of pious monks. 
Such a life did indeed require at the outset, an entrance into the 
Roman Catholic church. But what matters to the unbeliever, the 
change of one formula for another? Yet to whom should I turn, 
on the other side of the Danube? I knew no one in Bavaria. 
While thus reflecting, I turned my eyes northwards, towards Mek- 
lenburg, and fixed them on the ducal residence of Schwerin ; for 
there hved one of my former school-fellows, named Wachsmann. 
He was a court actor. This thought decided my choice, and a 
sudden fondness for the drama dawned within me. Where, indeed, 
do all the Muses weave a fairer, more sisterly garland, than on the 
st^e? 

I packed up my little property. A small present from one of 
my sisters, which I had received as a'New Year's Gift, was added 
to the savings of my pocket money, and formed my scanty tra- 
velling fund. 

c2 
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WANDERINGS. 



" Sunshine o*er the meadows beaming, 

Greets me oft as I wander by; 

Airy douds above me streaming, 

Merrily dance across the sky. 

Feathery wanderers, flutter along. 

And sing me a gay, sweet wanderer's song!** 

y. U, von Wessenberg. 



THE FLIGHT. 



It was on a cold, foggy, but snowless morning, the 22nd of 
January, 1788, that the young adventurer gaily approached the 
frontiers of the old Obotritenland^ and with light free heart, like a 
bird escaped from its cage, followed the impulses of youthful acti- 
vity, and wandered freely over hill and dale. His native city with 
its heavy girdle of walls and moats, and its towering spires and 

fables, grew smaller and smaller, and vanished in gray mist far 
ehind him. Unknown landscapes, unknown villages, trees, and 
cottagcB, all silvered over with morning rime, rose one after another 
out of the misty air before him. He sang, he danced, he shouted 
with joy ; he longed to embrace every peasant that he met. Voices 
of sweet prophecy made the air ring wildly around him. He was 
not superstitious; but there are times when wiser men than he, have 
dreamed of intercourse with future events and unseen powers. 

The pleasantest of my omens occurred on the second day of my 
Hegira. As night drew on, I stopped at an inn in the village of 
Grabow. As I entered the parlour, darkened by the evening twi- 
light, I was suddenly wrapt m an unexpected embrace, and pressed 
to a warm female heart ; while, amid showers of kisses and tears, 
I heard these words: " Oh, my child, my dear child !" Although 
I knew, of course, that this greeting was not for me, yet the 
motherly embrace seemed to me the herald of better days, the beau- 
tiful welcome to a newer, warmer world. Let my reader put him- 
self in my place, and imagine the feelings of a poor young orphan, 
who had never been folded to one loving heart, since his father's 
death, and to whom, for ten long melancholy years, caresses and 
tender words had been utterly unknown ! A sweet trembling 
passed over me, as I felt myself folded in that warm embrace. 

The illusion vanished, when lighted candles were brought intd 
the room. The modest hostess started from me in some conster- 
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nation; then, looking at me with smiling embarrassment, she told 
me that my age and height exactly corresponded to those of her 
son, whom she expected home that mght from a distant school. As 
her son did not arrive that night, she tended and served me with a 
loving cordiality, as if to make amends to herself for the disappoint- 
ment of her son's absence. The dainties which she had prepared 
for him with her own hands, she now bestowed upon me, and my 
healthy boyish appetite did ample justice to their merits. Nor did 
her kindness end here. She packed up a supply of dainty provi- 
sions for me the next day; procured me a place in a dihgence to 
Schwerin; wrapt me up carefully against frost and rain, and dis- 
missed me with tender admonition and motherly farewells. She 
refused to impoverish my scanty purse by taking any payment for 
my night's lodging ; but she did not refuse a grateful kiss, which, at 
parting, I pressed upon her cheek. Yet all this kindness was be- 
stowed not on me, but on the image of her absent son. Such 35 a 
mother's heart ! 

I cannot describe the feelings with which I left the village. My 
whole being was in strange, dehcious confusion. That single even- 
ing, that single morning, had effaced the dreary marks which ten 
lonely, melancholy years had left upon me. The hostess of Grabow 
had come, like a fnendly angel, to reconcile me with a hostile world. 
I believed once more in human worth and truth. That same day, 
on arriving at Schwerin, I experienced two no less instructive and 
beneficial surprises. 

Hopeful 01 a cordial welcome from my former school-fellow, I 
entered Wachsmann's room. A tall, well-dressed gentleman was 
walking up and down the room ; Wachsmann himself was sitting at 
breakfast with his young wife. I flew into his arms: "And what 
brings yo2^ to Schwerin?" he asked, with friendly astonishment. I 
told nim my history, and the object for which I had appeared before 
him. As I spoke, the friendly smiles gradually vanished from his 
countenance, and his astonishment darkened into consternation and 
embarrassment. He now told me that I had committed an absurd 
boyish folly, that I should do well to go back at once, and beg par- 
don for my behaviour, and that I must not expect that he aaould 
involve himself in trouble with my Magdeburg relatives on my 
account. Thus mercilessly he dispersed my fair visions; perhaps, 
however, in his situation, and fearfiil of the probability that I should 
become a burdensome dependant upon him, he was not altogether 
in the wrong. I heard with silent despondency the cold and cruel 
answer. When, however, he changed nis tone of anger for one of 
contemptuous sarcasm, and exclaimed, "What! you turn court- 
player? A queer figure you would cut upon the stage, my little 
man! What would you be? Lamp-lighter, bill-distributor, or 
scene-shifter? You are not big enough for that." When he thus 
^exclaimed, I recovered my coolness and self-possession. I turned 
proudly and coldly away, answering his sarcasm only by a few 
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equally sarcastic remarks on the commencement of his own theatrical 
career, which caused him to betray a little embarrassment, and 
called forth a peal of laughter from the stranger present, who had 
observed the whole scene with no Uttle amusement. I then bowed, 
left the room, and never saw court-player Wachsmann more. 

I stood still before the house door, gazing sadly round me, and 
wondering whither I should now turn. Before I nad come to any 
determination on this point, I felt myself touched on the shoulder 
by some one behind me. It was the stranger whom I had seen in 
Wachsmann*s room. After a few friendly questions and answers, 
he invited me to accompany him into the public gardens. The 
generous stranger, whose name was Fahrenheit, held, as I found, 
a clerkship in a government office. I know not whether it was 
any thing in my manner and behaviour, or whether it was my for- 
lorn and destitute condition, which moved his sympathy; suffice it 
to say, that he not only soothed my wounded feelings with kind 
words and counsels, but took me into his own house, and after I 
had remained there a few days, introduced me to the family of a 
printer, named Bdrenspruriff, who was looking out for a private 
teacher for his little boys. My person pleased them, and the con- 
tract was soon closed. I thus suddenly saw myself safe anchored 
from the storms of the great ocean of the world, in a peaceful and 
happy haven. I wrote with triumphant exultation to my guardian 
in Magdeburg, acquainting him with my situation, and with my 
resolution to remain where I was until tne clock should strike for 
my admission into the university. Neither epistolary threats and 
entreaties, nor the personal appearance of brother Andreas himself 
at Schwerin, could alter my resolution. After a while, I was left to 
myself, and the " obstinate, good-for-nothing runaway," was aban- 
doned to his fate. 

Who was now happier than I ! For the first time in my life, I 
revelled in the enjoyment of perfect independence, and happy 
domestic life. The attachment of amiable pupils, whom I in- 
structed in the rudiments of Latin, history, geography, &c.; the 
kindness of the good-natured invalid, their father; uie firienddiip 
and sympathy of the generous Fahrenheit; all this made my pre- 
sent existence a real heaven upon earth. I sedulously endeavoured 
to make myself dear ancl useful to those around me; fulfilled the 
onerous duties of a corrector of the press; and wrote for Baren- 
sprung the prospectus of a " Monthly Journal for Meklenburg," 
which afterwards appeared under the direction of Professor Wehnert. 
In the meantime, I scribbled abundance of prose and verse, for I 
felt a certain necessity of venting on paper, something of my own 
overflowing emotions. 

Meanwhile, the fresh spring time, smiling over the environs of 
Schwerin, revealed to me a host of new delights and wonders, of 
which the streets of Magdeburg had told me nothing. I was full 
of rapture and enthusiasm, and, as often as my home duties per- 
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mitted, I was out of doors, wandering through woods and mea- 
dows, with childish curiosity and delight. Every day I discovered 
unexpected beauties, and new wonders, in the landscapes around. 
Little pedestrian journeys, drives, and excursions, exercised a heal- 
ing influence on mind and body, which seemed to make me another 
being. My former gloom melted away, Uke a morning vapour in 
the sunshine. And if now and then the evil spirit of doubt attacked 
me, I flew into the open air, and bade defiance to the tormenting 
spectre. 

But all this fulness and variety of enjoyment did not satiate, but 
rather stimulated, the thirst for other and greater delights. How 
Uttle did I yet know of the glories and splendours of my native 
pknet! As I wandered along the leafy shores of the pleasant 
Schwerin-lake, and across the green terraces of the Scnwerin- 
gardens, I often stretched out my arms with feverish longing, to- 
wards the dim gray distance. Even my old Robinson Crusoe dreams 
once more awakened within me. It seemed almost a sin to waste 
two long years of my life at this little town. I formed new plans 
for flight, now into the rocky Kyolds of Sweden and Norway, now 
into the green plains of Holland. I saved up every penny I could 
spare, in order to be independent, and my own master. A young 
vagabond like myself, who feels himself ready for every wild adven- 
ture, would grow weary of the beautiful monotony of Paradise 
itself, almost before his first raptures were over. So passed the 
spring and summer. 

Chance now made me acquainted with a man of agreeable exte- 
rior, pleasant manners, and much knowledge of the world. He 
called himself Burgheim ; Uved in very good style, and appeared, 
although a stranger in the town, to be in confidential intercourse 
with all the world. He was soon intimate with me; he had the 
poUteness to admire my talents, and lament my confined sphere of 
action. Our mutual attachment daily increased. He at last con- 
fided to me the profound secret that he was a count or a baron; 
that he had carried ofi" from a convent a lady-love of plebeian birth, 
and was, on that account, on bad terms with his own family; that 
their bitter persecution had forced him to hide his fugitive head in 
the obscure station of a theatrical manager; and, that he was now 
engaging, at the theatre of Schwerin, a few stars for his own stage at 
Prenzlau on the Uckermark. We had previously, over foaming 
glasses of champagne, sworn eternal friendship and brotherhood to 
each other. He swore that he could never separate himself from 
me, and that I must accompany him as his theatrical poet and cor- 
respondent. Nothing could be more welcome to me than such an 
offer. Neither so much persuasive eloquence, nor so much libe- 
rality were necessary, as he employed, in order to move me to sacri- 
fice my situation of tutor, to his wishes. 

My separation from my beloved pupils was a very painful one. 
We clung tearfully to each other as we uttered our last farewells 
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I repented of my hastily adapted resolution, but I had gone too far 
to turn back. My pupils continued to correspond with me. The 
younger of the two, George, died eight years afterwards. On his 
deathbed he desired his brother William to send me his portrait, 
with the inscription: "To me thy dust still blooms." I have pre- 
served it among my choicest relics of the past. 
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In November, 1788, as I wandered towards the shores of the 
Ucker, in company with Burgheim*s caravan of the priests and 
priestesses of Melpomene and Thalia, life seemed to me hke a merry 
unmeaning carnival-game. I played all sorts of schoolboy tricks 
and practical jokes. I sang, danced, and jested all day long. The 
men went in one van, the women in another; a third conveyed the 
wardrobes and properties. We often travelled on foot, in merry 
troops, nearly all day long. The mad harum-scarum way of Ufe of 
the company pleased me well enough; I entered heartily into the 
spirit of it, and was foremost in every thing. In the villages and 
inns at which we stopped for the night there was no want of tricks 
and jokes, which now terrified and now convulsed with laughter the 
peaceable inhabitants. Every little incident and occurrence was 
parodied and illustrated, sometimes wittily, sometimes stupidly, by 
odd rhymes and scraps of quotation, from theatrical parts. The 
merry abandonment of the motley crew, which, although full of 
levity, never exceeded the bounds of morality and decorum, never 
ceased until our caravan arrived at its destination, on the shores of 
the Uckermark. I would gladly have travelled round the world in 
this way. 

The theatre at Prenzlau was opened with a rhymed prologue from 
my pen. My new career pleased me well enough. I was always a 
passionate admirer of the drama. Even in his every-day life, my 
imagination still invested the actor with something of the poetical 
glory which beamed round him on the stage. However shabby and 
tattered might be the artist's coat, I still saw in the artist himself, 
with inexpressible reverence, Schiller's ** bearer of the palm branch." 
But, alas ! how soon was this reverence dissipated, when I observed 
the behaviour of Burgheim's palm-bearers behind the scenes. The 
harmless flow of spirits, which had animated our merry journey from 
Schwerin, seemed now quite exhausted; they were no longer the 
same beings. They were perpetually wrangling and squabbling 
with one another, and mutually accusmg each other of all kinds of 
intrigues and cabals. Not the drama, but perpetual drinking, gam- 
bling, love-making, and patron-courting, seemed to be their pursuit. 
Though vile actors upon the stage, they were perfect masters of all 
possible arts of deception in real life. Their real characters seemed 
to have been so smoothed away by all the various parts they had 
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played, that no substratum of reality was left at all. Every day it 
was necessary to assume some new mask, in order to cheat good- 
natured men, or deceive romantic girls and foolish women, to con- 
tract new debts, or evade the payment of old ones. 

Without, however, allowing my regained tranquilHty to be dis- 
turbed by misanthropy or melancholy, I withdrew myself gradually, 
with disgust, from tms rabble of lazy apprentices, runaway wives, 
prodigal sons, sentimental girls, worthless students, &c. I remained, 
however, on very good terms with Burgheim, and continued imin- 
terruptedly, for his sake, my miscellaneous dramatic labours; cur- 
tailed the trains of heroic tragedies; altered old-fashioned comedies 
to suit modem taste; mutilated and patched all sorts of pieces to suit 
the wants of the company ; wrote, on my own account, a few raw- 
head and bloody 'hone pieces; rhjrmed prologues and epilogues, and 
corresponded with the most worshipful magistrates and grandees of 
various small towns, exhorting them to ennoble the taste of their 
respective small publics, by liberal encouragement of our legitimate 
drwna. Many leisure hours still remained to me for the cultivation 
of my natural passion for reading. I rummaged through the li- 
braries of all the little towns we visited, not without occasional dan- 
ger to life and limb, as,- on one occasion, I narrowly escaped being 
buried under the ruins of a cnimbling old church-choir. 

These circumstances, together with my keeping myself aloof from 
the actors, procured me not only the reputation of a studious young 
scholar, but the advantage of acquaintanceship with worthy and 
intelligent people. Among others, I became intimate with a young 
officer, named Baguslavsky, a modest, amiable, and well-informed 
young man. He was at that time working at a metrical translation 
of Horace's Odes, and challenged me to a poetical trial of skill. 
Study of the Odes, and criticism of our attempts, brightened many 
of our winter's evenings ; nor did we forget to practise the cheerful 
philosophy of Horace, by chorussing the joyous "To Bacchus!" 
over bnmming goblets. 

At the first breath of spring, I emigrated with Burgheim's dra- 
matic troop to Landsberg, on the. Warta. Here the same way of 
life was carried on as at Prenzlau ; but when the glow of summer 
began to display more beautiful scenery on the banks of the Warta, 
than Burgheim's theatre could afford, and gradually emptied the once 
crowded benches of our pit, the company broke up. I wrote my 
kst epilogue, and closed my theatrical career. Our light-minded 
beroes and heroines dispersed to all quarters of the world, like 
butterflies who had long enough endured the dull, stationary 
existence of grubs, and now, emancipated by the warm breath of 
summer, returned to their favourite fluttering mode of life. I how- 
ever, remained in the cheerful town of Landsberg ; and Uved upon 
iny savings, frugally, but not in entire solitude. Many excellent 
men and amiable faraihes treated me with kindness and friendship. 
Faithful to my old resolution, I employed the leisure of summer and 
winter in preparing for the university. Some young friends at 
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Landsberg, named Weil and Gerlach, carried on similar preparations 
amd studies. Some learned young Israelites, named Jacobi and 
Saul Ascher, initiated me at this time into the learning of the Tal- 
mud, and the domestic and religious manners and customs of the 
modern Jews. 

As the Easter of 1790 approached, I wrote to my guardian at 
Magdeburg, that the appointed two years being passed, I hoped now 
to hear " the clock strike" for my entrance into the imiversity, and 
that I should prefer that of Frankfort on the Oder, partly because 
of its vicinity to Landsberg, and partly, because some friends whom I 
was unwilling to leave, were about to enter that university. My 
good guardian answered joyfully, giving his cordial assent, and 
telling me that I should find my university allowance awaiting me 
at Frankfort. For two years nothing had been heard of me at Mag- 
deburg, and it was supposed that I had gone to the ground some how 
or other, during my vagabondising. 

These two restless years had, however, borne better fruit, than my 
inexperience could have dared to hope. I had regained the light- 
heartedness natural to youth, and indispensable to the adventurer ; 
I had learnt to feel at home amid all the changing vicissitudes of 
fortune ; to laugh in adversity, and remain- cautious in prosperity. 
I had learnt to dispense with ease and superfluity, to live frugally, to 
remain free and independent, and to keep within my means. I had 
learnt ease and politeness in social intercourse ; I had learnt to seek 
the better side of every character, and to judge favourably of all. I 
was friendly to every one ; but confiding to none. As in great cities, men 
adopt the most ridiculous customs, for fear of appearing ridiculous, 
I played like others, my part, in the motley mask of life. I had 
become in short a perfect egotist, although not of the most despica- 
ble kind ; I demanded for myself nothing but bare sufferance, and was 
willing, in return, to serve every one to the best of my ability ; I was 
benevolently disposed towards good and bad, but trusted imphcitly the 
friendship and smcerity of none. Amidst all seeming cordiality, I 
remained in reality a perfect stranger to every human creature, and 
determined to remain so, in order to be at peace with myself and with 
the world. 

LIFE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 

As the " Rector Magnificus" of the High-school at Frankfort, 
the venerable Professor Hansen, wa,s about to inscribe my name in 
the list of academical citizens, he asked: " What do you wish to 
study?" I could not tell, and replied: " Allow me to keep for a 
while my freedom of choice among the nine Muses." He looked at 
me in amazement, and said: *' You must belong to one of the facul- 
ties, and can take only one of the nine sisters for your lawful spouse. 
That does not hinder you from flirting a little with each as you go 
by." I stood irresolute for a few moments; for I only desired to 
gather together at this public market-place of the sciences, a miscel- 
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laneous treasme of learning, for use or ornament, and still more to 
rid myself, once for all of my religious doubts, I at length threw the 
handkerchief to theology, and thought with satisfaction of the ap- 

Sroval this choice would meet with from my pious relatives at Mag- 
eburg. 
The lectures of the professors began. With indefatigable zeal I 
studied at the feet, not only of the masters of divinity, but of 
those of jurisprudence and philosophy. An invincible repugnance to 
human corpses, and to the rites ofuiedissecting-table, alone prevented 
me from paying homage, Hkewise, at the altar of Hygeia. I toiled 
with ardent industry from morning till night; less, however, from 
genuine love of my studies than from dread of being left behind by 
the other students, none of whom had, like myself, spent in vaga- 
bondising, two years that should have been devoted to the univer- 
sity. My room and my table were loaded with the treasures, old 
and new, of the university library. I wrote essays on, and abstracts 
of, many books which I was not studying with any professor. Ex- 
cept my Landsberg friends, I made few acquaintances among the 
students; I shunned all intercourse with them, as tending to distract 
my thoughts from my studies. Long accustomed to the enjoyment 
of real freedom, the mock freedom of academical licence, appeared 
tome contemptible and ridiculous; their orders, associations, cere- 
monies, and solemnities, mere childish folly. Thus passed away the 
first half-year, and the second. 

I should probably have always continued to appear an unsociable 
bookworm to my gay comrades of the university, had it not been 
for the summons which I one day received, to present myself before 
one of the most famous theologians of his time, the Oherconsistorial 
Rath Steinbart. I, an ardent admirer of his talents, hastened ea- 
gerly to a private interview with the great man, whom I had hitherto 
only seen m the lecture-room. I was then informed, that for the ap- 
proaching ceremony of the solemn interment of a student from BerUn, 
named Troll, he had chosen me for the funeral orator. I know 
not what led him to this choice ; perhaps he believed me to have 
been a friend of the deceased, with whom I had been very sUghtly 
acquainted. The proposal, however, was very welcome to me, as 
giving me an apportunity of distinguishing myself in the eyes of my 
favourite professor; and I delivered my oration, not without great tre- 
pidation, before a large assembly of professors, students, and friends of 
the deceased ; but I soon felt myself inspired and encouraged by the 
emotion of those around me. As my auditors were indulgent enough 
to set down to the account of my eloquence the tears called forth 
by the solemnity of the occasion, and the nature of my subject, I 
could not well help giving satisfaction. The pressure of Steinbart's 
hand was a sweeter reward to me than the compHments and praises 
of the other professors. The students pressed around me with cordial 
congratulations, and Heaven only knows with how many of them I 
drank the fraternal *^ SchmolUsk," at the ensuing funeral banquet. 
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Henceforward I became the friend and confidant of all our Frank- 
fort sons of the Muses. I had very soon more brothers than I could 
count. 

Yet I lived in truly confidential intercourse with very few. In 
tliis select circle, however, I drank the cup of academical friendship as 
ardently as ever did an enthusiastic student of twenty. Refinement 
of taste and a sense of honour, led us to shun the drinking bouts and 
gambling matches of the coarser-minded students ; these in return 
stigmatised us as milksops. We emulated one another in study, and 
also in those lighter passages of arms, in which youthful enterprise 
and ingenuity loves to exercise itself. We made knightly excur- 
sions into Pomerania and Leusitz, in quest of adventures; we acted 
impromptu dramas, comic and serious, and we entertained one ano- 
ther with narratives of our own invention, in which the great tri- 
umph of art was, that nobody should be able to guess the end of the 
story beforehand. On one occasion I revived and embellished in 
various ways an old Venetian anecdote, which excited universal ad- 
miration, by the attainment in high perfection of this same lofty 
aesthetical object. I was urged to write it down, and this done, to 
dramatise it. Such was the origin of the notorious melo -drama of 
Abellino, which soon flew on the wings of the press into almost all 
the theatres of Germany. It procured for the beardless author, 
among other honours, a formal invitation from a company of mer- 
chants near Stettin, to witness, as their guest, the triumphant repre- 
sentation of the piece. My modesty could hardly have resisted so 
tempting a harvest of laurels, had not a most untimely deficit in my 
finances — deficits are apt to be untimely — compelled me to shun the 
trifling but unavoidable expenses of the journey. 

We youthful academicians frequently assembled together in one 
another's rooms, for learned dissensions, which not unfrequently ran 
wild, and lost themselves in unlearned jubilees and fantastic freaks. 
One day a number of my fellow-students being assembled with me 
in my own room, the conversation turned upon the hope of reunion 
in a future state of existence beyond the grave. This exciting topic 
brought us to the highest pitch of youthful inspiration — which this 
time had been unsupported by a single drop of^ grape juice, and we 
vowed with solemn fervour, that each of us, after death should, if 
possible, appear to the others. We sealed the vow with our own 
blood, which streamed plentifully from self-inflicted woimds, into a 
large tumbler, and being then mixed with water, was drank off to 
the last drop by the youthful enthusiasts, in a real paroxysm of tender 
cannibalism. We each of us have borne through life the witness of 
that hour, in the shape of a cruciform scar on the left hand. As yet, 
however, no one of my confederates has paid me the promised visit. 

Possessed of all the enjoyments which youth, activity, and glowing 
health, which friendship, love, success, the favour of the Muses and 
the company of kindred spirits, could bestow upon an ardent youth 
of twenty-one ; favoured also with the confidential intercourse of 
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manjr estimable and intelligent men and women, out of the im- 
mediate academical circle — it. may be imagined that I was the 
happiest of mortals. Such I was not, however; the same secret 
soul-malady afflicted me still, to which since early childhood I had 
been a prey. Pleasures, successes, occupations, were but the opiates 
which temporarily deadened my pain. 



THE OLD TORMENT. 

When I first entered the university, I had resolved immediately 
to renew, and dauntlessly to maintain, the conflict with those tor- 
menting doubts concerning all the most important subjects of human 
investigation, which had so long poisoned the cup of life to me. 
Might I not hope, that in the very sanctuary of wisdom, under the 
Jlgis-shield of so many veterans of learning and religion, I might at 
last defy and overcome them ? I eagerly grasped at the weapons 
offered me by historjr, philosophy, and theology. But in proportion 
to the number and size of my weapons, was the growth m number 
and stature of the wily spectres, my foes. In vain, the clear theology of 
the wise old Steinbart, stepped in as mediator between the scepticism 
of my understanding, and the perpetual tendency of my feelings 
towards the opposite extreme of mysticism, of which I was strangely 
conscious. The impartial and earnest investigation of the Old and New 
Testament writings ; the examination of their hostile commentators ; 
the contemplation of religious or theological history, with its cumbrous 
armoury of dogmas, churches, councils, patriarchs, and revolutions: all 
this only served to inspire me with a resolution, to give up all which 
any Christian sect had at any time regarded as heretical. After this 
disencumbrance of Christianity from all outward wrappages, and 
after the divesting of the lofty thoughts and doctrines of Jesus from 
their oriental dress, and from the mists of Jewish and Pagan mis- 
representation, nothing remained behind but that which the divine 
revelations of human reason alone would have sufficed to teach. 
These were enough to make me a Christian, but not to make me 
either Catholic or Protestant, Calvinist or Socinian. Christ required 
for me no miracles as witnesses of his truth ; he himself, his life, his 
thoughts, his actions, towered above the mist of centuries, the one per- 
petual miracle of history, the holy ideal of a perfect humanity. Yet this 
alone could not satisfy me ; I required higher truths yet for the 
peace of my soul. For since the human mind contains within itself 
sufficient energy and greatness to inquire after the supersensual 
and the supernal, why should it not also possess energy and greatness 
enough to discover the answers ? No mere hypothesis, no naked pos- 
sibility or probability of eternal existence, would content me ; 
nothinsp short of absolute demonstration of the impossibility of 
annihijation of the soul, would I rest satisfied with. Mere faith in 
God was not enough for me ; I required an absolute knowledge 
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of God, in order to be contented with the mysterious arrangements 
of the universe. Without full solution of these problems, the present 
and the future appeared alike worthless to me, and I could even wish 
that I had never existed at all. 

But the elegant scepticism, spiced with Attic wit, of my teacher, 
Professor Berends, at length destroyed all hope of my arriving at any 
fixed result. In the universal shipwreck of all opinion, faith, and 
knowledge, I grasped convulsively at the plank of deliverance thrown 
out by the *^ Sage of Konigsberg." It scarcely sufficed to keep my 
head above the chaotic abyss. One day I confessed, vrith openness 
and fideUty, to Berends my unhappy state. He became unusually 
grave ; it almost seemed as if I had accidentally torn open the secret 
wounds of his own spirit. " Must I give up all certainty as to what 
is highest and most weighty for man to know ?" said I, to him. 
* * Does human reason serve only for the common drudgery of the world ? 
does she reach no hair's breadth beyond. Why does the soul expe- 
rience this burning thirst for truth, if the quenching of it remains for 
ever impossible T' He answered : " You, my young friend, are like 
those youthful eagles who strive to reach the sun, but who in vain 
cleave the thin air of the upper atmosphere with their heavy wings, 
and soon fall struggling to the ground. Seek no longer to learn to 
philosophise ; philosophising is a thing as little to be learned as 
poetising. Do, as I have done ; study the history'of philosophy, and 
what is most essential to it, in the works of great thinkers ; and you 
will learn that every one who does not like living in the furnished 
lodgings of tradition, must build his own house, his own system 
of thought and faith, for himself." 

The advice was not to be despised ; I followed it. I contemplated 
the struggle of noble minds towards a knowledge of the True and 
the Infinite; and I saw how perpetually, just as they seemed to 
approach the promised goal, and beheld the veil of the Holiest up- 
lifting itself, a nearer view precipitated them into the dreamy cloud- 
valleys of Platonic fancy, or showed them at the heart of the uni- 
verse only a dead vacuum, or a poor theatrical pageant ; or, worst 
of all, left them intoxicated vrith the fumes of scholastic vanity, 
jocund in spirit amid the most dreary discoveries. Such was the 
result of my inquiry. It did but add new sharpness to my affliction. 
I could neither escape from my troubles by the intoxication of 
worldly prosperity, nor by the stupefaction of a cold conformity to 
ecclesiastical dogmas. I felt myself either too weak or too strong for 
such remedies. I lamented my fate, and that of all who were like 
me, and envied only those civilised human animals who are con- 
tented to pass through the world with no other desire than that of 
worldly enjoyment and worldly success. I resolved no longer to 
disturb any human creature with my complaints. Why should I 
be more cruel than destiny? Why should I drag down happy 
triflers in the dark abyss of desperation, in which it was my lot to 
lie and struggle? 
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Little better was my progress in the study of law and jurispru- 
dence. I was amazed at the close and many coloured network of 
ancient Roman, ancient German, and modern philosophical propo- 
sitions, which seemed only created to hem in the expansions of the 
human mind, and set a barrier to human progress. I knew not 
whether to weep or to laugh at the discovery, that most legislators 
hated and despised the everlasting rights of humanity, no less than 
theologians did those of nature and reason. Nor could I help seeing, 
that most of the sages of the judgment-seat measured and squared 
their ideas of right and wrong, so as just to fit the convenience or 
interests of authority; and sacrificed truth, justice, and freedom, 
without hesitation, at the altars of fame, power, and profit. 

Yet, in the midst of all this inward desolation and gloom, there 
shone ever brighter and brighter over the ruins of my spiritual 
world, with clear and holy radiance, hke a stream of light from a 
distance, the idea of the Holy, the Beautiful, and the True. The 
type and model of this triple unity was Christ. Sometimes I fancied 
fliat I wa^ thrown into the world some centuries too soon. Some- 
times I lamented that I had not, like many of my fellow-students, 
learnt only just enough to fill a respectable place as lawyer, theolo- 
gian, or schoolmaster, and pursue an honest calling under the gra- 
dous eye of some benevolent patron. 

One day as I was passing the monument of Duke Leopold on the 
Oberdamm, in company with my faithful friend Schafier, and we 
bad saddened each other by mournful conversation on the vanity of 
human knowledge, a band of wandering mechanics* apprentices, 
passed singing gaily by ; I was on the point of making up my mind 
to take refuge in the workshop of a shoemaker, a tailor, or a car- 
penter. " Believe me," said Sch'afier, ** I would give up all the 
dry rubbish of university learning, to have been one of those happy 
fellows there ! I'm too old for that now." I sighed and assented, 
adding, ** Too old? Why too old, if the thing be desirable?" Co- 
mically enough, however, we endeavoured to relieve our mental 
affictions by the enjoyment of some honey-cakes, purchased at a 
booth near the upper bridge. 

The idea which with Schafier had been merely a momentary 
wHm, haunted me for some time. I could not, however, at first 
decide upon the choice of my trade, and I soon reflected that run 
M &r as I would, I could never outrun my own shadow. I there- 
fore continued to saunter along my present road, without knowing 
or caring whither. My kind friend. Professor Hansen, advised me 
to compete for the academical dignity of doctor, and then to de- 
liver lectures as private graduate; this course, he said, would be 
sure to open my way to patronage and advancement. 

Accordingly, after the custom of the learned fraternity, I sub- 
mitted to an examination of the philosophical faculty, on which 
occasion, to my no small glee and diversion, two of the learned ca- 
techisers differed and came to very hard words on the subject of the 
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Gnostic doctrines. I then held a disputation, three hours in length, 
in Latin which would have made Cicero shudder, after which 
achievement I was, at the age of twenty-two, solemnly proclaimed 
Doctor PhilosophicBy and Magister bonarum artium. Two days later 
I was also initiated into the mysteries of free-masonry, at which 
solemnity the learned Professor W iinsch had to play the part, so in- 
consistent with his mild benevolence of temper, of frere terrible in 
the Black Chamber. Finally, to crown my triumph, I received a di- 
ploma from the Royal Scientific Society of Frankfort on the Oder. 
And now, after having obtained these distinctions and successes, 
for studies which had brought me nothing but empty vanity and 
learned rubbish, gilded over with a little charlatanry and hypocrisy, 
I might truly have sung with Goethe's despairing Faust : 

'* Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 
Juristerei und Medizin, 
Und, leider! auch Theologie, 
Durchaus studirt mit heissem Bemuhn. — 
Da steh ich nun, ich armer Thor, 
Und bin so klug als wie zuvor; 
Heisse Magister, heisse Doktor sogar!"* 
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Weary of study, I joyfully accepted the invitation of my rela- 
tives, to rest for half a year with them at Magdeburg. I left 
Frankfort far more discontented and doubtful than I had entered it 
two years before. What I there sought for I had not found, and 
what I had found was not worth the finding. 

I had long affo been reconciled with my sisters and brothers, and 
with my guardian, and had once before spent fourteen days with 
them at holiday-time. Now, as then, the return to the town from 
which I had fled in secrecy and disgrace when a boy, excited a 
strange tumult of conflicting feelings within me. Houses, streets, 
squares, stood there as before, the unloved monuments of a dreary 
childhood. The caresses of those who had formerly shimned, ne- 
glected, and despised me, awakened in my breast, amidst all my 
smiles of gratitude, a strange oppressive sensation, like that of one 
suffering m a long and painful dream. And when, by chance, I 

Sassed down the Schrotdorfer-Gasse, which I generally avoided 
oing, and saw my father's house, my home of infancy, now inha- 
bited by strangers, then a dense cloud of gloom always fell over me, 

♦ Which may thus be rendered:— 

" Haye studied, alas! philosophy, 
Jurisprudence, and medicine too. 
And, alas! alas! theology. 
With burning zeal and with courage true. — 
And now, poor blockhead, my learned lore, 
Leayes me as wise as I was before, 
Magister and doctor though I be !** 
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The tops of the well-known fruit-trees, the old garden walls, the 
sonny fore-court, once so large to my childish eyes, and now so 
diminutiye, stood there like ine tombs and monuments of the past. 
The whole world wore a shroud for me. 

But one may grow accustomed, even to hell; particularly with 
youth and a natural light-heartedness like mine, which no storms, 
either of the inner or outer world, have ever been able to deprive 
of its intervals of sunshine. I accepted the gifts of the present, 
and the pleasures and favours showered in abundance on the " pro- 
mising young graduate." Festival followed festival, as if the 
generous present were determined to bury under roses the remem- 
brance of the past. The feminine vanity of my sisters was pleased 
with the idea of possessing in the family a learned relative, nay, a 
pulpit-orator even, who earned also a diminutive celebrity of his 
own, by some occasional sermons at the churches of Magdeburg. 
Brother Andreas, meanwhile, was fully convinced in his own mind 
that his own pedagogish skill had kid the great foundations of 
learning, in the mind of the embryo doctor and magister. 

Had my tendency at that time been to undue vanity and elation, 
it would nave certainly received plenty of nourishment. Former 
school and playfellows, who had in old times been any thing but 
friends to me, now reminded me most politely of our former fra- 
ternal afiection. The beaux-esprits of Magdeburg sought acquaint- 
anceship with the author of " Abellino.' Former teachers over- 
whelmed with their praises the successful student. Respected 
ecclesiastics, among otners the learned Ribbek, and the K!antian 
conunentator Mellin, listened to the novice of the pulpit with the 
most flattering approval. I narrowly escaped being made pastor of 
St Katherine s, when, on the death of the pious minister Weise, I 
undertook, at the request of his widow, to preach there for a few 
months; my extreme youth was, in the opmion of the lords pa- 
trons, the only obstacle. 

In passing, I may remark that I never entered the pulpit but in 
the most solemn glow of emotion, with a fervent resolution to 
kindle into pious enthusiasm the hearts of my hearers. In the pid- 
pit, doubt and terror vanished; I rejoiced in the sunshine of faith, 
uke the most earnest Christian. I endeavoured to speak in that 
tone of respectful compassion and tender pity, with which I fancied 
that Christ must have regarded his ignorant and benighted fellow- 
mortals. My only object was to awaken and improve my hearers. 
I was too much possessed by my feelings, to become a dry teacher 
of morality, and too keenly alive to the absurdities of creeds, to 
l)ecome a fruitless doctrinal-orator. As the announcer of eternal 
truths and hopes, standing in perfect harmony with the laws of 
miture and reason, whose disciple I was, I thought it no sin to 
clothe these in Biblical phrases and doctrines, M^hich in my heart I 
disbelieved. My readers will probably wonder how I, with my 
doubts, and more than doubts, could dare to enter a Christian 

J) 
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pulpit — ^nay, could even pray with an appearance of fervour, whidi 
iron the sympathy of my congregation, and could address them 
boldly and zealously on religious topics. Yet I was no hypocrite; 
I said to mjrself that the grown man must bend to childr^i, be£5te 
he can raise them to him. I remembered (that Christ himsdf £re- 
quently used the language of Israelitish prejudice and custom; thai 
xaul condescended to adopt the phrases of those whdm he wished 
to convince, and that thousands of noble-minded men, to whom I 
could not venture to apply the name of hj^pocrites, are stiU in theie 
enlightened days compelled to do the same. 

Meanwhile, the secret scepticism which gnawed at the root of 
my life, increased my thirst after that peace of soul which gene- 
rally attends upon pietistic enthusiasm. I was about this time 
infected with an ardent longing to enter the Hermhuter Society.* 
I imdertook various Httle journeys from Magdeburg, and among 
others, one to the village of Barby, in order to visit the Herm- 
huter Society there established. I was so much interested that I 
spent several days there. A young man had the kindness to make 
me acquainted with aU the peculiarities and interesting features of 
the place and its inhabitants. I was speedily enamoured of the 
picture. My imagination saw in this association no longer a mere 
sectarian commumty, but a vast and holy family, into which the 
purity, dmpHcity, and tenderness, of primltiye Christiamty had fled 
for refuge, from the universal degeneracy of surrounding world- 
Hness. I did not conceal from my guide my wish to enter thii 
pious community. We were soon confidential together, and I 
appeared to be dear to him; he gladly conversed with me on 
scientific topics, which he secretly studied a good deal. My wish, 
however, appeared to give him uneasiness. He led me away from 
the lovely burial-ground where I had first expressed my wish, into his 
soKtary chamber; and there he warned me against my hasty reso- 
lution. He related his own history, and expressed his intention of 
soon quitting the commimity, in which he could enjoy no peace or 

2uiet. He told me of the tyranny of the elders; of conscienoe- 
avery maintained in the blessed Saviour's name; of superstition, 
and the absurd regard to' lots; of the forfeiture of independence; 
of the Pharisaical work-piety of the brethren, &c., &c. His ao* 
count sufficed to make me prefer spiritual freedom to conventual 
slavery, whether Protestant or Catholic. 

I remained, therefore, in the world; and probably it was well fiar 
me that I did so. I had now attained that dangerous age in which 
occasionally, amidst all the fervour of pious enthusiasm and philo- 
sc^hic speculation, the voices of another nature begin to make 
themselves heard. Other gods begin to rule within us. The gods 
indeed left me in tolerable quiet; not so the goddesses. How should 
a'young man of warm fancy and inflammable temperament, have 
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* The Biermhnten, a sect of very peculiar habits, xesembling in some meaiiue 
those of the American Sbaiker8.-^Thm$lato^. 
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reaained ioaesmhle^ when the union of beauty of soul and body in 

a female foim, demanded Yna homage? I willingly allowed myself 

to he entangled by the cords of love, but it was long before I wore 

them with any ease. I am among those of whom it is commonly 

aaid they have loved much, yet I loved really very Httle, except the 

phantoms of a feverish imagination; my so-called love was often 

only the curiosity of youthful vanity, eager to discover whether I 

could please in a certain quarter; oftener still it was the deare to 

f£Si. the void of the heart with the painted sweetmeats of imaginary 

passion. 

It often happened that some fair one, to whom I had been hitherto 
pea&ctly indinerent, suddenly became transfigured in my sight, 
through the magic influence of music at balls or concerts, or at the 
panoKxrte, to a heavenly apparition, by whom for some days my 
thoughts and raptures were entirely occupied as by a sort of tempo- 
lary msanity, without the lady herself ever becoming aware of the 
mischief she had done my poor understanding. Often, also, would 
some mortal nymph of my acquaintance, whose presence had never 
disturbed the beating of my pulse, so strangely affect my imagination 
by Hot absencey Heavqn knows how, that I was absorbed in delicious 
melancholy and adoration, and breathed only for her. But as soon 
as the beatified fair one reappeared before me in bodily form, her 
apotheosis was at an dnd. The poetry of sentiment ended in the 
prose of reality, like rainbow-coloured sunshine in the gray mists of 
rain. I was provoked with myself, and with all the world, when 
my ethereal gW^ turned in^ a commonplace pretty girl, in no 
^y distinguished from thousands of others. 

Such was the fate of the solitary dreamer for many years. He 
remained always a bashful, though not always a dimib adorer; he 
ym far too timid or too humble to hope for a return for the flames 
of his own heart. This very timidity, however, rendered him vul- 
nerable to all the petty artifices of female coquetry. He would 
have remained the most faithfiil Celadon under the sun, had his 
idd never vouchsafed him the confession of corresponding afifection. 
But let this admission once pass her lips, and he was again frozen 
into timidity or indifierence. He felt it impossible to worship one 
who had confessed herself human. It wiU be said he was a block- 
head! I grant it; yet this fantastic enthusiasm was a safeguard 
J^gainst the danger of falling into those melancholy errors which 
poison the mental peace, and embitter the lives of so many foolish 
youths and maidens. If I carried on a selfish sport with delicate 
feelings, overclouding the brightness of some youthful heart, let the 
fensure due to such cruel levity Ml fireely on my head. And yet 
i* not my history the secret history of most at that age, when youth 
2jad maiden voluntarily give themselves up to the bitter-sweet emo- 
tioiia of tender passion, and forget the tears of the loved one all the 
More readily because accustomed to shed their own on very slight 
piovocadon? In one respect, however, I was fortunate more than 
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most others. Many of the goddesses of my youth have remained 
the friends of my manhood and old affe. We had sunned ourselves 
in the light of love, without ever havmg had to fear the shadows of 
repentance. 

THE DOCTOR LEGENS. 

Tlie half-year dedicated to rest at Magdeburg had passed quickly 
and pleasantly away; my guardian had put into my own possession* 
the remainder of my paternal inheritance; at Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
my course of winter lectures had been announced in the usual man- 
ner, on the blackboard, and in the syllabus of lectures. It was time 
to part from old and new acquaintances and friends; I tore myself 
away from them with bitter tears. Magdeburg had become dear to* 
me, and has remained so ever since. 

Of the three next years which I spent at Frankfort as academical 
private teacher, I have little to relate. They were poor in events 
though fertile in enjoyments. I began my lectures before a nimie- 
rous assembly of students. I changed the subject of my lectures 
every half-year; discussing in turn secular and ecclesiastical history^ 
natural science, critical theology, aesthetics, and moral philosophy. 
It may easily be imagined that the applause and sympathy with 
which my young hearers honom^ed me, was drawn forth by the 
breath of my lips, whose flame was ever of the thinnest. But 1 pru- 
dently confined myself to comers of learning wliich other professors 
had either entirely overlooked, or displayed in a very barren and 
narrow-minded way; and, perhaps, my views had some freshness to 
my youthful auditors, on account of the charm of novelty which 
they still possessed for myself 

I carefully avoided, however, disturbing thepeace of those I ad- 
dressed, by the infection of my own doubts. The sick man knows* 
how to prize the health he has lost. And I was still suflfering the 
old disease, still feeling within myself the old conflict of a double 
nature, still compelled to accustom myself to the incurable woimd, 
and to accept with gay seeming desmir, the jarring discordances of 
reality with my own adored ideals. For out of man as he is, to make 
man as he should be, I saw to be impossible ; and just as little could 
I find means to solve the riddle of his existence and his destination. I 
consented, therefore, to remain a puppet in the universal, inexplicable 
puppet-show of existence, of wliich all around me were but parts. Thu» 
it will be seen the doctor and the lecturer had not advanced a hair's 
breadth beyond the black circle in which destiny, Uke an evil spirit^ 
had immured him since boyhood. He himself began to dread that 
the strange suspense in which he lived would become what is called 
a " fixed idea" in him, if, indeed, it had not become such already. 
It was with him as with one oppressed by nightmare, who fancier 
that he is struggling with all his might to tnrow off the heavy, 
ghastly shape, wmle, in reality, he only dreams that he struggles. Yet 
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let ao one paint to himself the secret sufierer as a pale, sickly, pensive 
hjrpochondriac. With stout and powerful limbs, and a tall and well- 
proportioned figure, the young doctor united a bold, fearless manner 
natural to the consciousness of bodily strength and health, and of an 
earnest, resolute will; yet not, if I recollect right, unsoftened by that 
natural modesty which is common to youth, when imsophisticated 
by the false polish of worldly politeness. On account of his gaiety 
and youthful light-heartedness, he was generally welcome in society. 
Occasionally, however, his inner self broke out involuntarily in fiery 
enthusiasm for matters usually deemed of little concern, or in bitter 
sarcasm against much- worshipped trifles. 

In order to escape if possible from the shadowy regions of meta- 
physics, I devoted myself for some time exclusively to material sci- 
ences, to natural history, geography, and modem diplomatic and 
political history. The revolution had just attained in France that 
bloody heiffht which was crowned by guillotines and lantern gibbets. 
The journalists of Germany, fuU of their old obstinacy and dogma- 
tism, and muzzled with a rigid censorship, were everywhere shriek- 
ing and hooting over the melancholy vagaries of a nation of slaves, 
just broken from the galleys of a dozen centuries. Yet these same 
writers found nothing to reprobate in the cold cabinet cruelty which 
decreed the partition of Poland ; and that the good Lafayette, seeking 
ail asylum among the kings of Europe, shqmd find one in the pes- 
tilential dungeons of Olmiitz, seemed a fine instance of royal cle- 
mency to these respectable defenders of the ancient faith. Like 
thousands of my contemporaries, I always regarded the very oppo- 
site of that which the newspapers asserted as the probable truth. 
There is no surer way of deceiving governments concerning the real 
tendencies and feelings of the people — ^when that people can read — 
than press-censorships. I, the sworn foe of all moral and political 
quackery, and by nature the friend of the calumniated, saw in all the 
horrors of the new French liberty, only the necessary self-defence of 
ft nation driven to despair by courtly and priestly tyranny. True to 
niy ideals, I greeted in hymns and odes the awakening day-spring 
01 humanity; I stormed against the worn-out prejudices of the past 
in fugitive pieces and pamphlets, and I made war particularly on the 
3^1igious edict of Wallner, that clumsy thrust of blind clerical bi- 
gotry against reason and freedom, which had reigned in the Russian 
dominions ever since 1788. I would at that time have exultingly 
shouted my farewell to life, and truth, and freedom, from the top of a 
ftneral pile, had I been deemed worthy the honours of martyr- 
dom. This spirit was not new to me ; even as student I had ifre- 
quently bid defiance in prose and verse, published and unpublished, 
^ theological and political despotism, and to the prejudices of ex- 
clusive castes. To-day, indeed, in my old age, I laugh at the recol- 
lecxtion of all the strange proceedings of the beardless and inexperi- 
^ced world reformer, but with a not altogether contemptuous mor- 
dent A youthful mind filled with holy and generous aspirations, 
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and exalted by the proud consciousness of untried energies, far above 
those worldly spirits, who, intent only on providing for animal wants 
or worldly ostentation, crawl or dance through me without profit 
and without meaning. Such a mind remains respectable to me amid 
all its vagaries. The minister Von Wallner came about this time 
to Frankfort. He was at the head of the Prussian clerical and 
scholastic department in the cabinet. The whole learned corporation 
of the Alma V iadrina, emulated one another in ofiering him n(Hnage 
and adulation. A sprouting world reformer like myself, however, 
would have held it a desecration to follow such an example. By 
chance, while taking a walk, I was met by the prudent Stembart, as 
he returned from paying his respects to the minister. He stood still, 
and warned me in a friendly manner not to oflfend the powerftd by 
the omission of unmeaning formalities. Wallner had already in- 
quired after me. " Is then," said Steinbart, in answer to my ex- 
cuses, " is then a common civility equivalent to a change of prin- 
ciples? And would your refusing these attentions to the minister 
cause the smallest alteration in his views and conduct?" I was much 
impressed by his observation, but I answered : " There are times when 
pouteness to the sins of the great is in itself a sin. Our rulers will 
be aU the more attentive to themselves when we are somewhat less 
attentive to them." Steinbart replied with an ironical smile : " His 
Excellency will hardly make such a good use of your absence ; its con- 
sequences will be totally insignificant to hirii, but perhaps very un- 
pleasant for yourself" He was right. But the aspiring younff 
patriot who would have gladly battled with the wrath of the united 
world, was not likely to be deeply afiected by the prospect of minis- 
terial displeasure. The Oberconsistorialrath, Franz Irwing, was accus- 
tomed to spend the summer with his daughter, at a counti^ seat which 
he possessed in the neighbourhood of Frankfort. In this agreeable re- 
tirement I had the pleasure of making his acquaintance, and soon es- 
teemed and honoured him heartily. After I had delivered lectures as 
private teacher to crowded audiences, for three years and a half, he en- 
couraged me to apply for a professorship extraordinary. He promised 
his influence, and my faithful friends, Hausenand Steinbart, jomed with, 
him. I agreed, and made the application. A speedy despatch from 
the ministry, however, compelled me to abate my hopes, and have 
patience. A confidential letter from the venerable Irwing, which. 
expressed his sympathy and sorrow, apprised me that the minister 
had expressed nimself somewhat ungraciously respecting me, and 
added: "Dr. Bahrdt has received a severe warning not to intrust 
any professorship to one so young as yourself. It is said that you 
wHl not be old enough for some years to come." 

The minister appeared to me to have stepped into the shoes of 
my former worthy guardian, the bell-founder of Magdeburg. I^ 
however, easily consoled myself for a deficiency for which his Ex- 
cellency himsGlf might well have envied me. At all events I did 
not lament the circumstance, although it had in turn hindered me 
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firom becoming student, actor, pastor, and professor. I worked very 
bapfdly through the winter; but when the sun of spring began to 
dune upon my desk, the lecturer's chair became distasteAil to me. 
Xlie <da k)ve of wandering seized upon me. A few years* stroUiM 
among different lands and nations would, I thought, educate me as 
eflSbctoally and agreeably as the same time spent in turning over 
iastj folios and auartos. I was soon resolved, for there was nothing 
to keep me back. I determined to traverse the German empire 
firom north to south; then to visit the land of my childish dreams, 
romantic Switzerland; next the roaring, boiling whirlpool, France, 
with the vast political volcano, Paris; and, lastly, the smiling Italy, 
glorified by nature and art, and the oldgrave of graves, imperialRome. 
No sooner thought than done. My finances were arranged; my 
little fiimiture was sold or given away; my books were left in charge 
of a fiiend; my farewells vocal and epistolatory, were exchanged; 
and, on a beautiful morning in May, 1795, I mounted the stage- 
coach for Berlin and Leipzig. 
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I followed a zigzag course through the German provinces, of 
which I shall give no detailed account. I halted wherever fiiendly 
&ce8, beautifiiTlandscapes, public collections, or interesting customs 
and circumstances, attracted my attention. Famous men I by no 
means sought after, although I was not without introductions. 
What could the sight of their coats and dressing-gowns have taught 
me? It is with great men as with great libraries, the mere spectator 
sees only the binding. I became acquainted, however, with many 
, amiable families, at Serlin, Leipzig, Baireuth, Numberg, Stuttgart, 
&c. My " Abellino," who was just then ranting on every stage, 
Mocured me, strange to say, many interesting acquaintanceships, 
ilat my poor bandit should have found such immerited favour, 
could not mdeed be positively a subject of displeasure to his ovm 
&ther. Yet roy respect for the taste of a public, which amidst the 
creations of a ochiUer, a Goethe, and a Kotzebue, could have any 
attention to bestow on a schoolboy's melodrama like this, was cer- 
tainly very small. And although the love of fame had always 
appeared to me scarcely less contemptible than the love of money, 
hterary celebrity had never appeared so thoroughly despicable m 
my eyes as now, when I learnt who could obtain it, and for wh4it. 

During these wanderings many dark spots within me were lighted 
up, which the lamp of the study had been too feeble to reach. 
With wonder and shame I remarked my own ignorance in the com- 
monest aflSdrs of life ; I who had been for years employed in teaching 
others. Learned only in library lore, I had yet to learn my alphabet 
in the great book of the world, in order to understand the influence 
of human wisd<»n and folly on the conditions and destiny of nations^ 
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I had unexpectedly entered the highest of all universities; and I soon 
found that here or nowhere was the place where I might become 
capable of healing the feud between tne inner world and the outer 
umverse, which now seemed even stranger to me than ever before. 
I renounced my fruitless self-contemplation, my splitting of thoughts 
and dissecting of ideas, and determined to turn solely towards re- 
alities. This new tendency did me good. A healing crisis began in 
my mental temperament and views of life, which slowly, and after 
repeated relapses, brought on the wished-for cm*e. 

After I had traversed Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia, I reached 
the shore of the Lake of Constance, behind whose broad mirror 
towered into the heavens the giant-piles and summits of the Alps, 
with all their towers of icy peaks and fields of silver, lighted up Dy 
the declining sun. The sight of these glorious mountains affected 
me as never a natural prospect before had done. Amidst my silent 
awe and admiration arose the thought, *' This rocky fortress of free- 
dom — ^has she not a comer to spare for me?" And when, on the 
3rd of September, I arrived at Schaffhausen, and amidst the most 
beautiful environments, the falling Rhine ^thimdered his greeting to 
me, then I exulted in a tumult of delight; throwing myself eagerly 
on the ground, I kissed the dear adopted soil, and amidst speechless 
tears panted forth secret fervent prayers to Heaven. 

On my entrance into the promised land, I sent on my luggage to 
Ziirich, and wandered on foot through the valleys and passes of 
Eastern Helvetia, as joyously and freely as ever light-hearted or 
light-footed enthusiast of four-and-twenty traversed the glorious land 
of Jura and the Alps. Autumn is the most beautiful season of the 
year in the valleys of Switzerland ; the brightness of the sky is per- 
petual, and the colours and clothing of raoimtains, forests, meadows, 
and villages, are full of wonderful variety and beauty. It seemed to 
me as if there was perpetual holiday in this picturesque labyrinth of 
green hills, blue streams, cheerful villages, and ruined castles. The 
sudden contrasts between scenes of the softest idyllic beauty to others 
of the wildest and sternest grandeur, overpowered me with rapture 
and admiration. The inhabitants, clean, neat, and gaily dressed, 
even when at work in the fields; simple, pure-minded, and good- 
natured in disposition ; and interesting m all their habits and history, 
seemed to me the very image of a happy people. And when I wan- 
dered through the subhme soUtudes of the Upper Alps, amidst 
clouds, rocks, and soft, flowery nooks, far away from the dwellings 
of men, how paled before the splendour of the scene the pigmy- 
grandeur of palaces, the artistic tinsel of cathedrals and temples, aU 
the puny wonders of man's invention ! God himself seemed speak- 
ing to me out of the majesty of His universe; the invisible was un- 
veiled before my spirit's sight in more wondrous glory than to Moses 
in the flaming bush of Horeb. 

The social condition and peculiarities of the inhabitants of these 
Alpine highlands and lowlands, particularly attracted my attention. 
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They for some time puzzled and deceived me. The weights and 
measures by which Ihad tested the social position and prospects of 
Greimany, were useless in judging of those of Switzerland. At first 
I was only astonished and deBghted, like most other travellers, by 
the variety of national costumes, buildings, languages, physiog- 
nomies, customs, and religious forms, which were diflferent in every 
vallej, and by the glaring contrasts in the grades of freedom and 
civihsation offered by the nearest districts. I often laughed at the 
childish ignorance and extraordinary prejudices of the country-people, 
and then again admired their shrewdiness and acute good sense in cir- 
cumstances which would have been above the peasants, and even 
sometimes the townspeople, of my own country. The faithfulness and 
brotherly kindness of tne Swiss among themselves in foreign coun- 
tries, is a well-known fact, as well as their perpetual quarrels and dis- 
agreements at home. The fatherland is above all things dear to 
them, their home-sickness has become proverbial. 

On the journey I wrote down, according to old custom, a series 
of notes, partly from observation, and more from fancy. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to present here a few of those passages which my 
after experience proved to have contained the largest proportion of 
truth. 

" The patriotism of the Swiss is evidently derived from a very 
diiSerent source than that of the ancients, who prized highest the 
freedom, fame, power, or greatness of their state. From a difierent 
source, also, than that of our modem monarchies, in which some- 
times national pride, or, still oftener, loyalty to the throne, takes the 
place of genuine love of country. Nor yet is it republican inde- 
pendence which has carried to such a height the love of the Swiss 
for their native country. For truly, pohtical and social liberty is 
measured out in even more sparing proportion to most of the imia- 
bitants of Switzerland, than to the subjects of German princes. 
The Swiss towns are inhabited by masters, but the villages and 
country districts by helots. 

" In flat countries, where numberless roads and lanes facilitate 
intercourse between different places, and promote frequent change 
of dwelling-place, the commingling of opinions, customs, and man- 
ners, thus occasioned, insensibly creates a certain uniformity of 
national character and manner of life, in spite of all dissimilarity 
of classes and individuals. But in a moimtainous coimtry like 
Switzerland the case is different. Here are about two milhons of 
inhabitants, separated not only by political forms, and by wide 
differences of language, origin, and character, but also by natural 
barriers of no ordinary kind. Chains of mountains, glaciers, roaring 
torrents, mighty lakes, long winters, separate each district from all 
the rest; they prohibit all general intercourse, and confine the 
knowledge, experience, and society of each, to the narrow limits of 
the Httle town, or village, or valley, in which he lives. Since the 
days of the first settlera, their successors have remained rooted toge- 
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ther in doee ficatemity, each on the little spot wheie his anceston 
first settled. In every village, in every little town, the society 15 
like one large household, in which ricn and poor are all intimate 
&om in&ncy; and to which any one who does not belong to it, 
though he come only firom the next valley, is a stranger and a 
foreigner. Totally ignorant of, and uninterested by, all that takea 
place beyond his own lake or moxmtain, each knows of notibin^ 
more important in the world than the events and destinies of hi» 
native valley. With its history for many centuries back he is 
intimately acquainted. Each can relate, like the Old Testameot 
historian, the entire genealogy of his own and the neighbouring 
&milie8. Each canton has its own state history, and each valley, 
each village, each household, its own recollections and memorials of 
antiquity. Practices, habits, prejudices, laws, and dialects, nay, 
even the particular Christian names and physiognomical peculiari* 
ties of the peasants, as well as their dwellmgs, garments, nimitorey 
and utensils, all are inherited from a remote ancestry. This isola- 
tion and stationary condition of each district, occasions an obstinate 
adhesion to established custom, in every part of the coromunity. 
Thus nature and destiny have united to form in Switzerland a 
complicated federalism, in which each canton itself consists of num* 
berless petty federal communities. 

" But this very isolation has called forth the necessity which 
weakness always finds, of union; and has occasioned the habitual 
closeness and sacredness of the tie which unites Swiss to Swiss in 
the hour of danger, or when in the midst of stran^rs. The in- 
habitants of each valley are also accustomed to regard the hiUs and 
mountains far and near, and all the forests, meadows, rivers, rocks, 
and villages, of the rural amphitheatre, as parts of their own homes; 
the j)erpetual contemplation of them gives them a thousand tender 
associations, they are dear to their villagers, as pictures on the wall 
of a beloved home. Every change, every innovation, in valley Gt 
canton, seems to the inhabitants like a disturbance in their own 
houses. Thus love of home is expended and purified into love of 
country, and this love of country derives from its source a thousand 
tender and strengthening auxiliaries." 
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I was anxious, above all things, to study the fruits which freedom 
had borne in the land of William Tell. Who can wonder at this 
in one who, finding his own happiness in independence, placed the 
development of the human race only in free aspiring towards a 
noble object; and who, from boyhood, had regarded the Phocions, 
the Cincinnati, the Gracchi, and similar heroes of fireedom, with a 
reverence which left notliing but contempt to spare for the excel- 
lencies, eminences, and the other feudal grandees of our own day? 
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Yet, alas, how sadly had my hopes deceived me ! Upon the whole, 
I had Been in the people of Pru^ia a freer nation than that of Swit- 
aedand, where the greater part of the population lived in hereditary 
dav^ry to the few goyeming patricians and civic dignitaries of the 
principal towns. In order to explain more fully the nature of my 
aisappcHntment, I will relate a few of the adventures I met with on 
my journey. 

Cme day I travelled from Peterzell, in company with a troop of 
Swabian pilgrims of both sexes, who, in turn, prayed, danced, and 
played <^ rough jokes on one another, as they wandered over hill and 
oale to the dbrme of Maria Einszedeln, The papal nuncio, it was said, 
was about to hold a general confirmation at that place, the most cele- 
brated shrine of pilgnmage in the canton of Schwyz. All this waa 
new and interesting to me. We arrived late; and although the 
lidiy spot consisted almost wholly of public-houses, the extraordinary 
number of pilgrims who had flocked thither from all directions^ 
rendered it very difficult for me to find a bed. This, indeed, wa» 
because I was considered one of the poorer class of pilgrims; for, as 
won as I ordered agood supper, with wine, I was served as if I had 
been the patron samt of the place himself. The next morning,, 
after I had surveyed the place and its neighbourhood, I hastened to 
the Temple, and purchased of the brokers, whose booths surrounded 
it, as whilom those of Jerusalem did the Jewish Temple, a Chroni- 
de of Einsiedeln, in place of a prayer-book, and a rosary, to ward 
(^the suspicion of heresy. 

On entering the church, an extraordinary spectacle presented 
itself to me. On the floor lay multitudes of worshippers and peni- 
tents, some on their knees, some prostrate with their faces on the 
ground; some motionless with outspread arms; others with clasped 
Hands stretched towards heaven, or folded upon the breast. To my 
inexperience, the spectacle seemed appalling; and still more so^ 
when, on entering the widest part oi the church, the assembled 
thousands all at once made the sign of the cross, and fell on their 
knees. In the background rose the high altar, and gorgeous priestly 
figures hovered round it, amid clouds of incense, through whidb: 
glittered the weapons of kneeling ranks of soldiers. I, unacquainted 
with this kind of religious ceremonial, did as the rest did — ^kneeled 
and crossed myself Hke the rest — but gradually contrived, with 
Qiuch inconvemence, to shuffle on my knees through the crowd, 
until I reached the black-marble chapel of St. Meinradus, in the 
centre of the church, into which I then crept. The inner sanctuary 
was lighted with lamps, and the glare of day was excluded; it was 
filled by kneeling worshippers, who were employed in adoring, and^ 
as it seemed, actually worshipping, an image of the Virgin, black- 
ened by the smoke of the surrounding lamps. After the ceremo- 
nies of the day were concluded, I witnessed, with no little astonish- 
ment, ihe tnurophal procession of the nunciAte, to the princely 
cloister-palace of^ the abbot, amidst music, ringing of bells, and 
firing of camion. The magistrates of the republic were shownjme^ 
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following humbly in the train of the ecclesiastic. I seemed to 
behold an ovation of ancient Roman victors, revived in all the 
ceremonial pomp of antique paganism. Feasts, drinking-bouts, 
and gambling, concluded the holy day. And this was Christianity 
(this a free republic of the eighteenth century); I left Einsiedeln 
in disgust and pity. A nation of spiritually-enslaved republicans, 
is like one bom blind in Paradise. 

While in the Catholic districts I had been shocked and repelled 
by the spectacle of numerous festivals, shrines, religious processions, 
and ceremonies, amidst a people sunk in ignorance, brutality, idle- 
ness, and beggary; in Protestant districts, I was pleased and at- 
tracted by the manifestation of superior prosperity, mdustry, clean- 
liness, and intelligence in the inhabitants. One beautiful evening, 
tired with walking, I lay down under the shade of a fruit-tree, on 
the shores of the Lake of Zurich, not far from the village of Stkfia. 
A yoimg peasant, who was ploughing his field before me, entered 
civilly into conversation with me, and after his work was over, 
invited me to walk home and take a glass of wine with him. I . 
accepted the invitation and accompanied him. Whilst he changed 
his clothes and fetched the wine, I examined every thing in the 
neat Uttle cottage parlour, and particularly a shelf with some books, 
upon it. Here I found, besides the Bible and Prayer-book, various 
writings of Iselin, Wieland, Moser, &c. The sight of these books, 
the intelligent conversation of the yoimg peasant, the beauty of the 
district, the conveniences of a large inn, and the friendly conduct of 
the inhabitants, induced me to spend some days there. I foimd 
that the villages along the lake had reading societies among them- 
selves as well as an amateur theatre. Shakspeare's "Romeo and 
Juliet" had been the last drama acted there; and upon my ex- 
pressing a wish to become acquainted with the rural Juliet^ I was 
introduced to her at the house of her father, a Herr Billeter. 

''Behold the cheering influence of freedom, even on the hum- 
blest !" said I to myself; and I blest the republicanism of Ziirich. 
The Juliet of Staffa was not a beautiful, but a pleasing, refined, 
and intelligent girl. I found her in tears, with a letter in her 
hand. The sister was weeping for her brother, who was condenmed 
to live in exile on accoimt of political ofiences. I now learnt what I 
iad hitherto heard nothing of The inhabitants of the whole surround- 
ing country, were vassab, or dependants on the town of ZiiriclK 
they were poorer in rights than the very serfs of the so-called con- 
federate bailiwics in Germany; they dare not carry on any trade or 
mechanical operation, except those positively necessary for the wants 
of the villages themselves; they dared not aspire to any temporal or 
ecclesiastical dignity whatever; all such, whether of profit or nonour, 
were exclusively reserved for the citizens. No talents, no acquire- 
ments, could procure an exception. The celebrated and learned 
physician, Hotze, being son of a farmer of Richterswyl, was never 
allowed to practise except in his own village; and his brother 
Conrad, whose extraordinary military geniiis would at home scarcely 
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liave raised him to the rank of sergeant, was enabled, by taking re- 
fuge in Germany, in the Austrian service, to become an imperial 
Austrian general and field-marshal. The population of the whole 
canton laboured and lived solely for the enrichment of 1500 civic 
patricians. It was forbidden to the countryman even to trade in the 
cotton and silk he had himself spun. Ite had to buy the raw 
material in the town; to have the web dyed in the town, and to 
sell the manufacture solely to the townspeople, who alone were 
allowed to export it. 

A few months before my arrival, indeed, some ancient docu- 
ments and charters had been accidentally discovered, which granted 
a far more extended freedom to the country people. Upon this 
discovery, they demanded the restoration of their ancient liberties, 
and the communities of the different villages assembled to address a 
petition and remonstrance to the government. The genuineness 
and valid authority of the documents would not, of course, be 
doubted by any one; yet the vengeance of the rulers awaited the 
overjoyed and peaceable peasantry. The city authorities dreaded 
rebellion and revolution, and sent troops into the villages on the 
lake. Staffii was invaded on a Simday morning in July, just as ^ 
all the inhabitants were assembled at church, and all those who had 
shown themselves particularly active and zealous in promoting the 
petition, were, with the exception of those who escaped by flight, 
thrown into tlie dungeons of the city. None of those imprisoned 
could be charged with any attempt at violence, or at a preparation 
for violence; an open expression of public joy was their only ofience. 
Yet all were found guilty of treason to the state ; were ill-treated in 
various ways in prison, and were afterwards punished by whipping, 
banishment, or long imprisonment. A venerable old man named 
Bodmer, of Stafe, was even taken upon the scaffold, the sword 
of the executioner svnmg over his head, and he was then brought 
back to his dimgeon, wnich he was never to leave as long as he 
lived.* 

The country people themselves related these circumstances to me, 
which had happened but a few months before, with such quiet 
resignation to their fate, that I was more moved by the recital than 
they seemed to be by the infliction. I felt half inclined to de- 
spise them for cowardly servility of disposition, and not disinclined 
to doubt the veracity of their statements. But in the town of 
Zurich, all that I had heard was confirmed to me, some with curses 
on the " turbulent boors of the lake," as they called the inhabitanta 
of the lake villages; and by a few with just indignation at the im- 
politic violence of the government. 

* On theinyasion of the French, however, in 1798, the terrified tyrants of Ziirich, 
were compelled to release him. The heautiful lake over which the old man was 
led home in triumph, was ra(Hant with reflected honfires, and thrilled under the 
jayoaa shouts, the bell-ringiog, and cannon-firing of the whole district. 
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A WINTEE IN ZURICH AND BEBNE. 

My beautiful dreams of republican happiness which I had brought 
with me to Switzerland, were nearly destroyed by such expen^ 
ence as this. Yet my enjojonent of the journey was not. I had 
accustomed myself to disenchantments of all kinds; I was a stranger 
in these lands, and only desired to enjoy and to learn. The won- 
derful beauty of the scenery, the honest, ojpen, energetic character of 
the people, and a nameless something besides, which I know not 
how to define, reconciled me to the rest. 

The winter began. I did not intend to spend it at Zurich; I 
should have preferred Paris or Western Switzerland. I did not, 
however, adhere obstinately to my own plans in travelling, but 
allowed circumstances to guide me, in a great measure; nor was 
their guidance without its advantages for me. A letter of intro- 
duction dehvered at Zurich, brougnt me unexpectedly into com- 
munication with some estimable people. Soon, I scarcely know 
how, I had attained, without any dK)rt of my own, the intimacy of 
many excellent families. Each acquaintanceship led to others; I 
began to feel almost at home at Zurich, I did not dream, however, 
that the friendships I here formed, were many of them to last 
through my whole life, and were some of them to exercise no small 
influence on my own character and actions, and those of my friends. 
I shall here name only Paul Usteri, who afterwards became one of 
the regenerators of freedom in his native country; Henry Pest»- 
lozzi, the celebrated and pure-minded educational reformer; and 
Naffeli, the inventor of the noble system of national singing, 
which he elevated into a valuable instrument of popular enlight^i- 
ment. I might name many more, for they all had that beneficial 
and purifying influence upon my mind, which the society of gifted 
spirits of his own age and tendencies, seldom fails to exercise on the 
unformed youthftil character. 

Many older men also honoured me with their friendship. They 
drew me into their own agreeable circles, where men of genius and 
leaminff cheered and assisted one another in their various labours, 
by inteUigent social intercourse. Here reigned a very dijBfer^it 
spirit from that which I had noticed among the professors and men 
of letters in Germany, where a certain tone of literary afiectation 
and pedantry, a certam stifling study-dust, had frequently annoyedr- 
and o£fendea me. But at Ziinch learning did not oblige a man to 
wear perpetually the dust of books, as a miller does his flour, by 
way of professional badge. He was a citizen as well as an author; 
a sharer, not merely a spectator, of poHtical and social changes; an 
active member of public assemblies, ministries, and governments; a 
shrewd man of busmess, a polished man of the world; ne was neither 
more nor less than any other citizen. Within the walls of the city 
lay the republic of Zurich; there was to be found the true repub- 
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lican fireedom and efjualilyy the trae republican patriotism. There 
a man passed in general for what he was worth, and not for what 
his house, his title, or his coat were worth. Without those walls, 
indeed, toiled and suffered a nation of helots, for the enrichment of 
an oligarchy of freemen. 

The labyrinth of the Swiss valleys itself, was not so intricate as 
the labyrinth of their national condition; that strange conglomera- 
tion of fifty petty nations, each with its own peculiar language, cus- 
toms, and manner of life; and its own peculiar aristocratical, demo- 
cralical, or hierarchical constitution. Every old man, and every 
youth of my acquaintance, ofiered me his own Ariadne-thread by 
which to find my way through the political maze. Two yoimg men 
in particular, both amiable and gifted, made me far better acquainted 
wim the progress and prospects of the French revolution than I had 
bitherto been. One ot them was named Caesar Duchrest ; he was the 
nephew of the well-known Madame de Genlis. He had served 
under Dumounez's banners, and had avoided the guillotine by escap- 
ing to Switzerland with the Duke de Chartres, afterwards King of 
the French. The other was a Grerman, Ernest Oelsner, well-known 
in Gfermany by his " Letters from Paris." He was on a visit in 
Switzerland, when I became intimate with him, and I agreed to 
accompany him back to the capital of the great republic, whenever 
he returned thither. I could not easily have obtained a more 
excellent cicerone for Paris, than one who had spent so many years 
there, and had been in personal intercourse with most of the leaders 
and victims of the great revolution. 

In the winter I went with him to Berne, where we intended to 
stay for a few months. The city, its society and condition, were 
very diflferent from any thing I had ever seen before. I could not 
feel so much at home there as at Ziirich; an ice-cold foreign air 
treathed everywhere upon me. Many years afterwards, I found 
this first impression by no means erased. This Alpine Venice stood 
before me like the gray-haired survivor of a former century, nourished 
and animated only by the recollections of a long-departed childhood; 
blind and dead for the fresh and glowing present. A stifi*, cold 
spirit of aristocracy seemed to animate the iniiabitants, and I might 
almost say, to be expressed in the heavy stateliness of the gray 
sandstone buildings. 

Oelsner introduced me to his friends, who also became mine; and 
I often spent the evenings with a small agreeable circle of youthftd 
patricians, with whom he was very intimate. With none of these 
was I more friendly in feelings, and yet more opposed in opinions, 
than with a certain yoimg Herr Mutach, who, in later times, be- 
came Chancellor of me Republic, and exercised no little influence 
upon her destinies. He was commonly nicknamed among us, ^^ the 
ifegro," on account of his dark complexion; he was well-informed, 
of polished manners, with a fiery, though generous spirit, and 
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bristling all over with the prejudices and partialities of a thorough- 
bred aristocrat. 

*'You ought to be a Swiss, Zschokke," said he to me one 
night, in company as we were discussing the politics and literature 
of the day, over our supper. " You are not the man for a monarchy.". 

" I am on the point of becoming a monarchist," I replied; " here, 
in Switzerland, monarchy begins to grow quite respectable in my 
eyes." 

"Ah; you do not know us yet!" answered Mutach. "In 
Prussia I would scarce put up with being crown prince; let me be 
king there, or else citizen at Berne." 

*' And I would not live at Berne, either as patrician or as serf; 
either to deprive others, or be deprived myself, of our just human 
rights," was my answer. 

*' Pah !" cried he. " What ! are we come back again to la vieiUe 
fnperie des droits de Thomme .?" 

These words expressed his whole political creed, and that of his 
fellow patricians. The Christian aristocracies of the Swiss republics 
imderstood, as well as the heathen governments of Athens and 
Sparta, the inhuman art of keeping those beneath them in slavery 
and brutal degradation. They employed as much care and refinea 
skill in preserving ignorance and poverty among the people, as in 
maintaining wealth, refinement, and intelligence in their own caste. 
The capitals open their gymnasia, academies, libraries, and mu- 
seums, only to their sons; the only roads allowed to be built were 
those leadmg from the city gates to the frontiers; all the surplus of 
the state revenue was invested in foreign funds, or buried in the 
treasuries of the wealthy; the civic families were fed with rich 
offices and salaries, and supported in adversity at the cost of cha- 
ritable institutions and heavy taxes on the people. Beyond the 
city walls, schools were suppressed, prejudices &.voured, freedom of 
the press rigidly fettered by censorships, and freedom of conscience 
by ecclesiastical establishments; communication between villages 
was rendered impossible, commerce was restricted by customs and 
monopolies, communities oppressed by heavy poor's rates and abun- 
dant mendicancy, and the profits of the husbandman lowered by 
direct taxes, to the bare means of subsistence. 

But true it is, as all reason and all experience teaches, that as 
easily may the course of the earth round the sun be stopped, as the 
progress of humanity towards a yet unimaffined perfection of firee? 
dom and true civilisation. Souls cannot; like bodies, be embalmed 
to withstand the influence of time. 
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PABIS AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 



Before the end of winter I set off for Paris witli Oelsner, full ot 
impatience to witness the changes which the sword of revolution had 
effected in the great French empire. But on the way, the miserable 
villages, the barren fields, the ragged, wooden-shoed peasantry, and, 
amidst all this wretchedness, the haughty appearance of some 
q>lendid palace, with immense parks and towering walls — all this 
formed the most striking contrast to the beauty and variety of Swiss 
scenery. "Is this la belle France?'* I involuntarily exclaimed. 
Oelsner smiled, and replied: '* La belle France means raris; that is 
the mansion, of which the whole country from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees, is but the court-yard, with the bams and outhouses." 

Having arrived at the proudest of European cities, and taken up 
my abode in the h6tel La Prime, opposite the great Com Exchange, 
my days were spent in perpetual travels through those enormous 
mazes of streets, squares, churches, palaces, museums, libraries, pic- 
ture-galleries, concert-rooms, theatres, and human dwelUngs, which 
surrounded me. It was at the time of Baboeuf s conspiracy. Oelsner 
introduced me to his friends and acquaintances. I shall say little 
of the free, light, cheerful tone of society which prevailed; where 
jesting, slandering, sneering blasphemy, and complimenting, was 
carried on with equal ease, grace, and refinement; where the fashion 
was to wonder at trifles, to trifle at wonders, and in the same 
moment to admire, despise, and forget. The gay, hollow, glittering 
levity of the place pleased me; I dare not deny it. The iroth diet 
tickled the palate, though it did not satisfy the appetite. I de- 
lighted in change; and to a novice like me, it was no small pleasure 
to witness the perpetual changes and scene-shiftings which were 
going on, on this great stage of the theatre of the world, to ex- 
change tumult for repose, and repose for tumult, whenever I pleased, 
and satisfy every wish as fast as it arose. I knew, indeed, that all 
the refinement and amiability I beheld around me, was mere ex- 
ternal polish, and that this complaisant levity had known how to 
caper and jest amid the bloody labours of the guillotine. 

I seldom came into direct communication with the principal 
actors in the revolutionary drama. I did not seek them out; 
they would have shown me only masks and costumes. Even 
Oeisner's favourite, Sieyes, who was at that time in the Council of 
the Five Hundred, attracted very little of my attention. He ap- 
peared to me to be like his celebrated work, ** Qu^est ce que le tiers 
JEiat?" Both would have remained unnoticed at any other time, 
hat the right word at the right moment, gave celebrity both to the 
man and his book. Even Enard, one of the old members of the 
National Convention, attracted me more than Sieyes. I found in 
ihe former a man of agreeable exterior, and a Frenchman all over, 
jfroml the crown of his hat to the sole of his boot. He was bold, 
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lively, theatrical, and had a decision, a witticism, and a beau senjU- 
jnent always at hand for every subject. And yet he was the same 
man who, in the south of France, had raged against the terrorists, 
fiiS furiously as they against their enemies, exhorting the mob to 
'^liallfJdU all! If weapons are wanting, take clubs! If clubs axe 
wanting, tear up the bones of your fathers from their graves 1" 

But the man whom I visited with more delight and frequency, 
than any other of the notabilities of Paris — whom, indeed, I b^an 
to regard as a model for imitation, was an old philosopher, moie 
fame-worthy than famous; the German Diogenes of Paris, Count 
Gustav von Schlabemdorf. He was upwards of sixty; lean and 
tall with ragged hair, and a worn-out dressing-gown of indescribable 
colour; a hermit of his charcoal fire, which he scarcely ever quitted. 
He lived in a dark room, in which dusty furniture, books, par^m. 
&c., were mingled together, in learned confusion, as in the study of 
Walter Scott's Antiquary. And this man, who had lived througk 
all the phases of the Revolution in Paris, as a philosophical spectator, 
who had suffered persecution and imprisonment, and had escaped 
the guillotine only by chance, preserved, in the serene heaven in 
which he dwelt, far from the tumult of rising and falUng factions, 
as much coolness and self-possession in his views of the men and 
events going on around hi,, as if centuries lav between Hm and 
them. He sddom left his " sanctuarium;" yet be was always per- 
fectly well acquainted with the events going on around him, and 
with their hidden springs and causes. I often found in his room, 
travellers from all countries, statesmen, party-leaders, and men of 
letters of all factions. Without seeking influence, he had obtained 
it, like Socrates, by instructive conversation, and a profound know- 
ledge of men and things. The master of a large fortune, he ob- 
served a niggardly frugality in personal expenses, and a princely 
liberality towards every needy human being. His wonderful know- 
ledge, sagacity, and penetration, and the noble elevation of his 
thoughts and principles, soon won my utmost admiration and 
respect. He called me his Philosophe pleureur ; for he had disco- 
vered my inward maladies, and understood and felt for every secret 
wound, as if he had experienced them himself. He knew how to 
touch them, in the course of his gay and easy conversation, with 
the lightness, skill, and certainty of tjbe ablest physician, yet every 
healing word seemed thrown out merely at random. 

This noble old man soon captivated my feelings, with a power 
quite irresistible and unexpected. I spent my time entirely between 
his room and the galleries of the Louvre, where I pa^ed whole 
days in gazing on the miracles of the chisel and the brush. Never 
before had I witnessed the transfiguration of nature through the 
power of poetical genius; never before contemplated in such per- 
fection the beautiful ideals of human art. Paris and Schlabemdoif 
destroyed my dreams of republican felicity. In the old Swiss aris- 
tocracies I had seen mere withered formality held together only by 
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the united sdlfislmess of nobles, ecclesiastics, and civic dignitaries; in 
tibe French Bepublic, nothing but a caricature of freedom, formed 
hy <iie juxtaposition of anarchy and despotism. The huge super- 
aciiptions of the public buildings expressed the condition of the 
wond-capital with bitter satire. *'' lAbertiy JSffcUitet" was every- 
where the word; but beside the desecrated names grinned out the 
mocking addition, ^* ou la mortr through the thin veil of white 
paint recently drawn over it. Freedom and equality, guarded by 
cavalry and mfantry, with loaded cannons and files of troops before 
the gates of the Dnrectorial palace itself^ was the most impious of 
lies. My whole heart yearned to quit this city of splendid misery 
snd miserable splendour. This wish became yet more fervent, as 1 
flat alone one sunny morning in the gardens of the Tuileries, fanned 
by the young leaves and early blossoms of the spring. I longed for 
the peaceful solitudes of the Alp, where man, though rude and un- 
cultivated, is yet man, and looks up with veneration to the splen* 
donrs and glories of God's universe, instead of the gilded ant-hills of 
human invention called palaces. 

Giving myself up to this silent train of thought, a voice within 
me seemed to cry, '* Up, up ! and on to Rome !" And then began 
the following conversation with myself : — " After a twelvemonth 
^nt at Rome, the greater part of thy paternal inheritance will be 
consumed, and where wilt thou go next? Back to Frankfort, or to 
Magdeburg, to beg a ministerial favour?" The thought made me 
Judder. *' But what else then? Thou art five-and-twenty already, 
and hast neither home nor calling. Wilt thou for ever be an aim- 
less and useless wanderer? It must be otherwise. I can be poor, 
and yet rich, like the hermit Schlabemdorf ; careless of fame, I can 
yet be worthy of fame, like him. But first I must choose a fixed 
dwelling-place, no matter where, and a fixed occupation, no matter 
what." I then recollected my conversation with friend Schaffer, 
on the Oberdamm, when the troop of merry apprentices passed by. 
"Why did I not join them then? Why not become like them 
yet? First to Rome, to study the works of the great masters; then 
I will be artist, or else house-painter, or else village schoolmaster. 
I will earn myself a cottage and a Uttle field in some lone Alpine 
valley, among the hills and waterfalls, and live despised and for- 
gotten by men, yet loving and working for them stul." And as I 
80 thought, there arose immediately before my fancy the vision of 
ihe neat modest hut, nestled in a green cleft of the hills, with the 
hedged field on one side, and the sunny little garden, full of bright 
shrube and flowers, on the other. 

I sprang up. I staid no longer in Paris than was neces- 
sary to buy and pack up a select assortment of fine drawings and 
lithographs for my future studio. I bought these treasures at a 
dieap rate, as they had mostly been acquired still more cheaply by 
their present owners, through the plimder of chS,teaux and galleries, 
I thi^ bade farewell to friends and acquaintances, and set off, 
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not for the south of France, as I had at first intended, but for the 
Swiss frontiers, in order to compare together all the democratic 
mountain districts I could find, and to choose the valley for my 
future home. Laugh, reader, to thy heart's content, at the plani 
and visions of the incorrigible dreamer; but remember that his was 
still the April season of life, when showers and sunshine, warmth 
and snow-drifts, follow one another in rapid and easy transition. 
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I halted at Berne. From this place I proposed to make several 
excursions into the neighbouring cantons and valleys, which would 
occupy a few weeks, and then away for Italy. I took no private 
lodging, but remained at the Falcon Hotel. Beside me at dinner 
here sat, one day, a honey-tongued old gentleman of Berne, who 
smelt strongly of perfumes. In conversation with me he became 
more and more polite, confidential, and compUmentary, nay, I might 
almost say, caressing, and I seemed most unintentionally to have 
absurdly charmed the old beau. To get rid of his unwelcome, be- 
cause ridiculous, attentions, I amused myself by answering his 
flatteries with satirical counter-compUments to himself. My old 
admirer, however, inhaled with deUght the clouds of incense which 
would have suffocated any body else. Opposite to us sat a handsome, 
hearty young man of thirty, who noticed my w^icked proceedings, 
and joined our conversation; nor was it long before he entered 
thoroughly into the joke, and took active part with me against him 
of the essences. My flatterer, intoxicated by the flowers we strewed 
before him, continued ordering more wine, and urging us on in our 
ridiculous behaviour as long as we could stand it. We then rose, 
and I and my young ally sallied out arm-in-arm. We wandered 
gaily through the streets and arcades of the city, emulating each 
other in jests and repartees, and becoming more and more pleased 
with one another. The next day, and for five or six days after, the 
dinner-hour brought a repetition of the same scene. Our Amphy- 
trion was never weary of receiving compliments, and cultivating 
flattery by the influence of wine, and we were never weary of 
amusing ourselves at his expense. At length the hour of parting 
for myself and my gay ally arrived, and for the first time we 
thought of inquiring after each other's names. My young acquaint* 
ance was called Aloys Reding. He was a citizen of Schwyz, had 
been a captain in a Spanish regiment, and was living at present 
under his father's roof. We swore friendship to one another, and I 
promised to visit him on my way to Italy. We little thought at 
that time how closely our future fives were to be connected. 

I now began my excursions, which were soon brought to a sud- 
den and unpleasant termination. A fever threw me on a sick bed, 
and I was obliged to take lodgings, and remain quiet for three 
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motiths. I believe my fever was occasioned by the malaria of the 
hke districts which I visited. My friendly physician, Dr. Reus^ger, 
long in vain exercised his skill upon me, until an accidental shock 
produced a sudden and complete convalescence. I was lying after a 
violent paroxysm of fever, lost in that sweet repose of utter exhaus* 
tion, which leaves the mind free to indulge in all kinds of wild, 
unconnected fancies and wanderings. It was midnight : suddenly I 
beoame aware, through my closed eyelids, of a dazzling light alter 
utter darkness. I looked up, and saw standing before my bed a 
venerable matron of unknown features, in a long, blood-red dress; a 
red cloth was folded round her gray hairs; in her left hand she held 
an antique Roman lamp, and in her right a crutch. She stood close 
before me, silent and motionless as a spectre. Strange to say, I 
closed my eyes again in utter indifference, being sufficiently in my 
senses to regard the apparition as a mere phantasm of deHrious 
dreams, which would vanish in a few seconds. In a few seconds, 
accordingly, I opened my eyes again, and saw that the figure was 
still there, had approached closer to me, and was in the act of bend- 
ing over me. In silent and trembhng wonder I regarded the phan- 
tom; but now its lips parted, and I heard my own name pro- 
nounced in a hollow, sepulchral tone. Every syllable seemed to 
pierce my nerves, and excite a vague, increasing horror. I began 
to fear that it was no apparition of delirium which I beheld. I 
started up with a wild cry of terror, and shouted, ** What art thou?" 
Then the spell was broken at once; for I learnt that the figure be- 
fore me was only the aged wife of my host, whom I had never seen 
before, because she had been confined in bed by a broken leg. The 
good woman had fancied she heard me ring, and that the servants 
were too soimd asleep to hear me. She had, therefore, come in to 
see what I wanted. From that hour I recovered. When I had 
renewed my strength under the kind nursing of my host's daughters, 
I forwarded my luggage to Chur, in Graubunden, while I myself 
took stick in nana, and set out on my pedestrian journey among 
the mountains and valleys. The pure mountain air of the heights 
seemed refreshing both for soul and body. Aloft, among silver 
glaciers and Alpine verdure, I celebrated my sweetest worship hours, 
and solemnly vowed to ennoble my existence by devoting it, like 
Schlabemdorf, to self-denial, and activity for others* good. Every- 
where upon my wanderings a blessing smiled upon me. At Lucerne 
I was detained awhile, not only by the wonderful magnificence of 
that glorious lake, and the eternal mountain pyramids that surround 
it, but by the cordiality of a delightful circle of amiable and intel- 
ligent men, of whom Thaddaus Miiller, the poet, is best known to 
the world at large. Tearing myself away from these, I came to the 
Aores of Unterwalden, which glowed before me like an Elysium of 
the blessed, in the shadow of its mountains, and green, silent woods, 
with its picturesque dottings of orchards, cottages, and rustic chapels. 
A £»tive stillness reigned over the bright landscape, such as poets 
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are wont to imagine in the regions of the happy shades; a stillni 
such as I dared not desecrate by songs and snouts of rejoicing, by 
which I was wont to relieve the overflowing gladness of my emo- 
tions. From this delicious spot I travelled to Schwyz, in order to 
lenew my aoquaintoce with young Aloys ^ding. 

1 was welcomed with kindness and cordiality by nis latner, & 
majestic old man, and by his sisters and himself. They received 
me more like a long-expected relative than like a stranger: the 
partial account of their Aloys had prepared them to love me. la 
their household I beheld the realisation of my ideal of a happy 
home. Each member of the family seemed to find happiness only 
in the happiness of the rest, and the icy crust of self-interest wa» 
totally di^olved in the glow of affection. With what tenderness 
and reverence his children surrounded the lofty-minded old man,, 
anticipating his every wish, and reading his thoughts in his eyes I 
Alike remote from provincial formality and metropolitan hoUowness, 
firom aristocratic hauteur and purse-proud ostentation, was the spiixt 
that reigned in their manners and conversation. Never had I bo- 
held old-fashioned warmth and patriarchal simplicity so beaatifuUy 
blended with the highest refinement and culture. An excellent 
young clergyman of Unterwalden, named Abbe Buesinger, was on 
a visit at the hospitable house at the same time as myseu. He was 
very well informed, of social disposition, and natural nobility of 
mind. A few days sufliced to unite Buesinger, Reding, and myself^ 
in a trefoil of friendship, which bloomed with unfading verdure 
till destroyed by death. 

And now away through the wild splendour of the Uriland, and 
the monastic silence of St. Gothard's solemn valleys, and away to 
the Upper Alps ! Before me lay a wide abyss of green gloom, shnt 
in by mountain walls, by black rifts and snowy peaks, desolate a» 
the shell of an annihilated world. It was the entrance to the Grrisons* 
With luxurious horror I entered the voiceless wilderness of Selva 
and Rueras. I now found myself transported as by a magic spell, 
into a primitive age, in which art, science, and refinement were un- 
known. I stood among the descendants of those ancient Rhaetians, 
who were driven out of the fertile plains of Etruria into these 
mountain wilds, two thousand years ago. Theirs was still the 
sonorous Etruscan tongue, and all the hardy boldness and barbarism 
which lived among men in the days of the she-wolf's nurslingSL 
They were as totally unacquainted with the histonr, condition, and 
very existence of the rest of Europe, as the rest of Europe, for the 
most part, with that of these wild mountaineers. The neighbouring 
Abbey of Disentis has indeed succeeded in replacing the ancient 
altars of primeval idols by the cross of Christianity; but no other 
change has befallen them for centuries. 

The fancy seized me to abide awhile in this primeval worlds sa 
strangely new to me. A gigantic, half-naked savage, who wanted 
only a club and skin to be a fit representative of Hercules^ became 
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Bj hoBt and interpreter, and received me into his log hut of roughly- 
cemented pine*branches. From foreign military service he had 
bioi^ht home a jargon of French and Grerman, by which he com- 
municated with me. All day I wandered about among the moun- 
tains, and at night I sat before his door, surrounded by old and 
young barbarians of both sexes, who sat silently before me, staring 
at me in amazed curiosity. Yet, I must confess, I had been by this 
time too thoroughly Europeanised to relish the life of Rousseau's 
hamme natureL I was soon glad to leave my good-humoured 
savages undisturbed among their roaring torrents, desolate heights, 
and gloomy forest valleys, and to greet once more the signs of civi- 
Esation. 

At Chur I had not intended to stop a day, but to proceed forth- 
with by the Splugen Pass to Milan and Florence. Unluckily, how- 
ever, i found diat my luggage had not arrived there from Berne. 
It had to be written K>r, and I was obliged to content myself with 
patiently awaiting the arrival of my worldly goods. Strange to say, 
this seemingly insignificant occurrence had the effect of totally 
ohanging not only my travelling intentions, but the whole plan and 
oourse of my life. Impelled by ennui, I made use of the usual 
tmveller's privilege, and visited the only two men in Chur with 
whose names I was acquainted; these were the Poet Salis-Seewis, 
and the Director Nesemann. Germany still sin^ the melodies of 
Ihe former, which are as simple and hearty as himself; and in the 
valleys of the Grisons, still lives the hallowed memory of the other. 
He conducted, although much advanced in years, an educational 
institution, which had once attained great celebrity, but appeared to 
fe now verging towards its decline. It was situated at the castle 
of Beichenau, and contained now only fifteen scholars. Nesemann 
was the head master, but the owner of the whole was the head of 
the republic of the Ghisons, the President Baptista von Tschamer, 
a man of no ordinary qualities of head and heart. It was at 
Beichenau, that towards the end of October, 1793, a certain young 
Monsieur Chabas of Languedoc, arrived weary and penniless with 
all his worldly goods upon his back, and presently threw himself 
ht refuee on Tschamer and Nesemann, by imploring their protec- 
lion under his real name of Due de Chartres. He was hospitably 
leceived, and the better to preserve his secret, he was endowed 
with the title of teacher of French and mathematics, at Reichenau, 
with the permission, however, to teach only when he pleased. 
What Switzerland had done for him and his exiled friends in the 
day of their need, was, however, forgotten in true royal style, when 
the July days of 1830, raised Monsieur Chabas to the throne of the 
King of the French. 

The venerable Nesemann showed me flattering attention and 
i<^ard; at first, on accoimt of his patriotic sympathies, for he, too, 
was bom near Magdeburg; and afterwards, on account of my avowal 
if political and educational principles perfectly accordant widi hi» 
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own. Prompted by a generous over-estimation of my merits, he 

even solicited my advice as to the best means of renovating the 

seminary of Reichenau^ once the first educational institution of the 

surrounding cantons. In order to make me the more accurately 

acquainted with the state of the patient and the symptoms of 

the disorder, he introduced me to President Tscharner, who was 

then reposing from public cares, at his estate of Jeuins. Both 

these men now opened to me, with the frankest confidence, all 

possible particulars concerning the condition and history of the 

seminary which, both by its solitary position, and by the excellent 

qualities of its teachers, appeared to deserve a more fiourishing 

career. Its decline had been occasioned by the gradual decline of 

the government, the Grisons, which had been for some time torn 

to pieces by hostile factions. At the head of the now dominant 

party stood the houses of Tscharner, Planta, and Bawier, and at 

the head of the other, the opulent and powerful family of Salis. 

The former professed Uberal and democratic principles, and leaned 

to the interests of France; the latter, aristocratic in its views, in- 

cUned to those of Austria. The aristocratic party exerted all- its 

powerful influence in injuring and crushing one of the greatest 

sources of the supremacy enjoyed by their enemies — the seminary 

of Reichenau; and it was plain that the institution would never 

again prosper while Tscharner remained at the head of it. Its 

absolute independence of all poHtical factions, with their successes and 

failures, was the only change which could restore it to prosperity. 

Tscharner proposed that I should give up the journey to Italy, and 

that he should make over the property of Reichenau to me. 

Such a proposal, made to a stranger, to a young man whom he 
had known for a week, was, of course, not a little startling; and 
though both flattering and attractive, it had in it something almost 
suspicious. Not, indeed, that the estate of Reichenau was any im- 
portant matter to the president, and the seminary appeared certain of 
rapid destruction if it continued in its present position. Its revival 
might render its pecuniary value very considerable. But it was 
necessary that I should risk nearly the whole of my small fortune 
upon a very uncertain chance ; prudence was, therefore, advisable; 
and before I made up my mind, I determined to examine and well 
consider the matter. To the generous men who had dealt so 
promptly and openly with me, I gave, however, a prompt and open 
answer. I offered to pass the winter in the Grisons, to give lessons 
at Reichenau, and endeavour to make myself better acquainted with 
the state of things there. This was allowed to be a reasonable re- 
quest, and I left Chur for Reichenau. I did not delay visiting the 
most distinguished heads of the opposite party, the enemies of Tschar- 
ner, and to conciliate them by acquainting them with the proposed 
change. They received me in a more friendly manner than 1 had ex- 
pected, and promised their active assistance to the institution, so soon 
as it should cease to be Tscharncr*s property. They encouraged me 
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to the undertaking, because it was veiy favourable to the interests of 
many anstocratic families, who wished to send their sons to a publio 
school^ but dreaded the contamination of Tschamer's influence. 

I was soon satisfied, and on the 9th of December, 1796, I signed 
an agreement for a part of the grounds and buildings of Reichenau. 
I had, however, the caution to leave President Tschamer in pos- 
session of a third part of the risk, while I agreed to devote my time 
to teaching in the seminary, like the other professors, for which J 
was to be remunerated with a salary of 800 gulden. I then set 
to work in arranging the affairs and regulations of the establish- 
ment, economical and educational, according to my own views, 
and sent various announcements of the regeneration of Reichenau, 
fiying on the wings of the press, through every part of Switzerland. 
Tlie results surpassed my hopes. The number of pupils from all 
the surrounding cantons, increased rapidly and constantly, and at 
the end of a year, I had seventy lads under my charge. 
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Thus were my wanderings, by a very agreeable and unexpected 
occurrence, brought to a sudden termination. The delay of a lazy 
courier had changed the course of my life. Farewell, now, Flo- 
rence and Rome, palette and brush! A schoolmaster's vocation 
was now to be my sphere of action, and no fairer or wider had I 
ever^esired; mine was a home in the rock fortress of the Alps, 
a more delightful one than I had ever dreamt of in the gardens of 
the Tuileries. The spacious castle, with its adjacent buildings, 
only two miles from Chur, was flanked by an extensive garden, 
against whose rocky terraces foamed the impetuous waters of the 
l^ine. On the opposite shores of the Rhine, bordered by green 
meadows and. clumps of larches, the landscape opened into a beau- 
tiful wilderness, beyond which the mighty Alps rose j^range after 
range, peak into peak, melting away in blue distance, round the 
snow-capped summit of St. Goward. 

It was with a real feeling of inspiration, that I entered upon the ca- 
reer of a schoolmaster, to me so venerable, in which I hoped to become 
the herald of a nobler era. Whoever Nature herself has ordained 
for the instruction of youth, whoever feels himself willing to en- 
counter for the sake of his calling, thankfulness, contempt, and 
mortification, to him the dust of the schoolroom will be the no- 
blest halo of glory. It was not, however, such considerations as 
these, it was the sight of my pupils themselves, which most aroused 
in me the energy of zeal, I saw in them the rejjetition of my 
orphan childhood, for these children, transplanted into a foreign 
air, far from the familiar faces of home, among preceptors and 
tutors, instead of fathers and mothers, were almost orphans. The 
most perfect schools, academies, and seminaries are, after all, but 
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neceasary evils, miflerable substitutes for a parental home. It is s 
very unnatural condition for children to be dq>rived of the little 
cares and pleasures of the comfort, sympathy, and confidence, of do* 
mestic life. On this very account, I clung with the warmest afieo- 
tion to my adopted children. I pitied my own childhood in them, 
and easily became their playmate, their confidant, the inventoi of 
all their sports and plans, the guide of all their walks and excu^ 
sions, the protecting genius of their busy and leisure hours. With 
the older pupils I made frequent excursions into the Almne vallejs 
and the plains of Lombardy. Yet with secret shame 1 soon dis» 
covered my ignorance of much which it most behoved me to know; 
of matters which all children inquire after, and concerning which, 
when a boy, I had myself vainly endeavoured to obtain informa- 
tion. I understood neither the stones under my feet, nor the stars 
over my head, nor the commonest flower that blossomed in forest or 
meadow. In this I was probably in the same predicament with most 
of our pedagogish hirelings, who, in spite of all their Ghreek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and Sanscrit, are unable even to name the objects that lie 
around them in daily life. They study every thing except the 
realities which he at their feet. In these branches of learning, I 
and my adopted children became, therefore, fellow pupils; and the 
innumerable universe was our schoolroom. It was now that I first 
discovered how much more a teacher may learn of children, than 
children can of a teacher.* 

The views I then entertained of education I have never seen 
cause to alter. I understood the life and actions, the thought% and 
feeHngs of childhood, from recollections of my own infancy. The 
knowledge of mankind is not obtained by the sight of numbers, but 
by intimate acquaintance with ourselves. No numan master had 
educated me, but nature and destiny had taken me by the hand. 

The youth of six-and-twenty, although placed by circumstances in 
so important a position, was, m fact, still the same overgrown boy at 
ever. He was still a stranger on the earth, to whom, in the mist- 
land between the past and the future, his ideal of the holy and the 
true remained the one sure Polar Star; it was still impossible for 
him to bow before the idols of the many, or to see in the hunt after 
&me, or money, or power, any thing but authorised insanity, or the 
disease of the soul. Only in many-sided and various activity, could 
I find the highest enjoyment; and I rejoiced to think that the being- 
of God himself was manifested in wise and loving activity. It was 
early my endeavour to prevent any taste or predilection from be- 
coming a passion with me; I desired to acquire in youth that tran- 
quillity and serene composure which is the natural attribute of old 



* Tb€ Engliih reader win remember Wordsworth's lines. — 

** Dear little boy, my heart 
For other lore would seldom yearn. 
Could I but teach a faundreth part, 
OC what from thee Huamr-^Tramdaior. 
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age. If tliis sounds quite too ^otistical an avowal, I pray the reader 
to remember that suck an ei^t was by no means a virtue in me, 
\mt merely a necessary fruit of that tiaming of events to which I 
had been subjected. It may be imagined that this tendency was 
not without its influence in my treatment of my pupils. Of the 
system I pursued at Reichenau, I will give a very few particulars 
before qmtting the subject. 

Those who recline on beds of roses in childhood, commonly lie- 
on thorns in old age. It was, therefore, my endeavour to accustom 
my children, as early as possible, to voluntary frugality and self- 
d^iiaL They were to be mdependent of those things upon which 
most are dependent. Their hours of work and study were to be na 
hours of entertainment and recreation, but of real toil and grave 
exertion. Neither industry, nor talents, nor good behaviour, ii^ere 
to be in any way rewarded. It is treason to the holy nature of 
efaildhood to address ourselves in the management of children rather 
to the covetousness of sordid self-interest, than to the innate con* 
sciousness of the true and the noble. The charlatanry of public 
school examinations was banished from my seminary. They may 
sometimes prove the merits of the teachers, but never those of the 
ppjnls. Every Sunday the youthful conmiimity was assembled for 
divine service in the spacious chapel of the castle. I entered the 
pulpit, and endeavourea in my addresses to cast the light of religion 
on the little events of the past week, in order to turn to a good use 
the acquisitions of childish experience. Among the favourite games 
of iggr pupils was the extemporary representation of dramatic pro-^ 
verbs said charades. These I considered useful, as promoting that 
readiness of expression, presence pf mind, and propriety of maimer, 
which are so peculiarly desirable for the republican citizen. I ar* 
ranged the {dot and connexion of the scenes, and the young actors 
filled up my sketch with speech and action of their own, Ihe se- 
minfary nad a pretty little theatre attached to it. 

A iar more important kind of game was a weekly tribunal held 
by the scholars themselves, at which the judges, presidents, and 
secretaries were chosen from among themselves by the scholars. To- 
this tribunal the boys brought their complaints; plaintiffs and de- 
fendants were allowed either to plead their own cause, or to select 
some advocate from among their comrades. The decisions were, 
however, subject to appeal to the teachers, for their severity fre- 
quently required softemn^. Ljing and deceit were the sins most 
severeiy punished by this juvenile tribunal. The young people 
aoquir^ through this little institution more penetration in judging, 
more eloquence in speaking, and a clearer insight into moml prin* 
Glides than they would otherwise have possessed; but the greated; 
benefit derive^ from it, was the knowledge it gave the teacher of 
much that was going on in secret of great importance, which he 
would otherwise never have become acquainted witL It is impos- 
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sible for the most watchful eye to follow all the secret proceedingi 
and intentions of every single little '* slyboots," among some scores 
of such. And yet, it is only when they Know themselves unwatched 
and are busy playing, or talking, or quarrelling, that the real cha- 
racter of each is freely and fearlessly developea, and the moral or 
immoral tendencies of each are acquired, manifested, and confirmedi 
for life. 

REFORMER AND REPUBLICAN. 

It is impossible to express how wonderfully beautiful life and the 
universe appeared to me in my dear, quiet, happy Reichenau ! It 
seemed to me as if I had now first bemm to live, as if hitherto I hid 
led a mere vegetable existence; as if I had indeed drawn in nourish- 
ment through every sense, but had produced no nourishing finits in 
return. I had enjoyed and received, but without working or giving 
in return ; I had consumed the fruits of other men*s toil in Dooks, 
and scenery, and society, but I had myself put not a hand to the 
wheel of events. Now first I felt myself in my own element, where 
I could live, and move, and exert all my energies freely and usefully. 
Besides the numerous occupations of the teacher, the superintend^t, 
and the preacher (for I often mounted the pulpit in Chur, for the 
relief of my friend, the Minister Bawier), I had now undertaken the 
imtried cares of a very extensive housekeeping. Correspondence, 
account-keeping, visits, and other interruptions, from which the 
man of busmess is seldom free, were not wanting to me. AlllJhJB, 
however, was not enough for me. I went forth from time to time 
with parties of my older pupils, to wander through the vast and 
mysterious labyrintn of intricate valleys and defiles in the neighbour- 
hood, and to study more intimately the manners and customs,^ the 
degree of knowledge and refinement, the dangers and tendencnes, 
social and political, of the people among^ whom I was henceforth to 
dwell. W hat a wide neglected field I beheld — ^a field how well 
worthy of care and cultivation ! 

At first for my own benefit, afterwards for that of the seminary, 
and finally for the instruction of the whole nation in its past and 
present prospects, I collected books and manuscripts for the purpose, 
and sketched a narrative of the life of the Republic. As no such 
history, complete and perfect, then existed, this incomplete and im- 
perfect one met with some favour at home and abroad.* With all 
its defects it had its uses, and this was encouragement enough for a 
beginner. I soon undertook a more laborious and important wori^^ 
I resolved to reform the incredibly corrupt, neglected, and disgrace- 
ful condition of national education in the Ghrisons. It was no etaj 

* The History of the Free State of the Three Confederacies in Upper Rhaetia» 
underwent yarioos reprints and translations in France and Italy. 
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undertaking for a stranger and a private man; but the thought 
haunted me night and day, and I was perpetually busied in cond- 
dering the When, the Where, and the How. 

My means were limited enough ; the tools for the work were 
almost wholly wanting. There was no branch of the legislature 
devoted to the subject; every parish followed its own whims in the 
matter. The peasant was totally indifferent as to whether his 
children learnt more than was necessary to keep house and bam in 
order; the magnates of the villages were just as indifferent to the 
true interests of their dependent peasantry. In many districts there 
were no schools except in winter; in many places the shepherd and 
the ploughman enjoyed higher emoluments and greater respect than 
the schoolmaster. Even the schoolmasters themselves were generally 
very ignorant and uncultivated men. On this account there reigned 
among the people, in spite of their sound natural good sense and 
shrewdness m every day matters, an inobnceivable amount of super- 
stition and ignorance, they were Christians only by name, without 
thought or feeling of religion; they were rude and clownish in 
behaviour, and dirty and miserable even when by no means poor, 
out of mere laziness and helplessness. None, however, are generally 
more vain of what they do know than those who know very little; 
none are more convinced that they understand every thing worth 
imderstanding, than those who, properly speaking, understand no- 
thing. The work of reformation must be carried on very cautiously 
and gradually. For an ignorant and uncultivated people, however 
democratic in name, the least suspicion of innovation suffices to call 
down the blind fury of the multitude on the head of the innovator, 
as well as the jealous malice of the powerful against the assaulter of 
their privileges. 

A better class of schoolmasters was at present not to be hoped for. 
Who but the most penniless could be prevailed upon to follow so 
degraded an occupation? For the present the most advisable at- 
tempt seemed to be to smuggle into the different village schools 
little books, which, while costing little or nothing, should offer rich 
sources of instruction to the schoolmasters, and should serve to con- 
vey some useful general information in an attractive form, both to 
parents and children. I determined to make the attempt, as it 
seemed under present circumstances the most practicable and harm- 
less beginning. I wrote a little book containing firstly, according 
to custom, an orthodox catechism ; then a simple treatise on morals 
and religion ; next, a sort of elementary geography, containing anec- 
dotes and descriptions of different countries, and, lastly, a history of 
their native country. I had the book printed at my own expense, 
and gave it to the bookseller in order that he might sell it as cheaply 
as possible. I persuaded some influential landowners, in different 
parts of the country, to put their names to the work as subscribers, 
and to distribute copies through their villages. Every thing sur- 
passed my vrishes. The villages everywhere received and welcomed 
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the book, and a benevolent pastor in one of the wild Alpine valleyB, 
translated it into the Romanic language. I learnt, alflo, that here 
and there the book was cited as an authority bj some Rhaetian vil- 
bge Demosthenes, in pleading popular rights before the distoict 
authorities. 

This success brought many hours of secret exultation to ike 
would-be reformer. It acquired for him also the reputation of fia 
greater learning than he really possessed. His words were attended 
to; his residence in the Grisons was regarded as a public benefit 
On the evening before his eight-and-twentieth birth-day he lecerved 
a large sealed packet from the ** Ehrsamen Rathen una Gememdoi^ 
which contained the gift of citizenship in the free republic of Ae 
Grisons; a rare gift, wmch, in the course of the whole previous cot 
tury, only one forei^er besides had obtained. His delight in 
seemg himself thus folded in the embrace of a new mother-countiy, 
was all the more intense, b^use both political parties had spoken 
for him, and neither had allowed him to guess beforehand tne in- 
tended honour. Nor did he allow his joy to be damped bytiie 
reflection, that each party, probably, hoped to gain and use him, 
not so much for the good of the republic as for their own party 
interests. 

Soon after, the corporation of Chur offered me the freedom of 
their city, but on condition that I should remove my seminary to 
the capital. A present which required a payment, did not please 
me ; I declined the offer. More welcome to me was a summons I 
received about the same time, to return to my old home, and under- 
take a professorship extraordinary at Frankfort on the Oder. Irwing 
and Steinbart had not forgotten their young friend. But how 
could I relinquish the wide, delightful sphere of action which my 
adopted country offered me, for the narrow confines of a university 
lecture-room? I desired no fairer lot from the urn of futuri^ 
than that which now lay before me ; my whole being had entwined 
itself, by a thousand tender links with the glorious country around 
me, my own happy and useful home, my large and promising 
young family^ and my ffenerous, intelligent, cordial iriends, Tschamer, 
Salis, Bawier, and I^emann. I was also happy in constant com- 
munication with friends at Zurich, Beme^ and Lucerne, whose 
epistolary gossip supplied the want of their personal presence. They 
often, however, prepared imexpected holidays for me by personfu 
visits. My old comrade, Aloys Reding, often came to see me; and 
still oftener did the talented painter and poet, Karl Grass, to visit 
me, forsake his bright home in the delicious valley of Dondeselig, or 
Tomilisca, as my friend Miiller more euphoniously re-baptised it. 

Now and then the imbidden evil spirit would creep into my Para- 
dise, and tempt me with all his ancient cunning to taste the fruits 
of the tree of, as yet, forbidden knowledge. I hated him, and yet 
could not always chase him hence. He attacked me with Paul'0 
lament: " Our knowledge is but dust;" or with Solomon's dreaiyt 
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** All ifl vanity 1" Yet his visits were never of long duTalion. The 
paress of business kept him off; and youth, health, and natural light- 
neartedness, were all so man^ weapons of defence. And when the 
evedasting tormenter, intruding occasionally upon my fairest honis, 
whimpered in my eais such questions as these: *'' Whence and why 
this puppet-show of existence, between the cradle and the grave? 
Why this surmise, without knowledge, of an Infinite beyond the 
Finite? Why this union of the angel and the brute in man? 
Why this possibility, without certainty, of God and heaven?" I 
had my answer ready : '^ To me it is indifferent ! I will dream out 
ihe dieam of existence as well as I can.. If death does not bring the 
solution of the riddle, he will bring the destruction of the nddle 
itself. And were the vast universe without a God, I would still be 
tbe god of my small universe, and endeavour to live after a god- 
like fashion for awhile, as the perishable deity of a perishable worid." 
Such was my resolution, and the life's philosophy I then professed, 
might be summed up as follows: '^ To enjoy things as they are, it 
is necessary to look at them through the glares of fancy and feeling. 
To preserve our faith in human worth, it is well to take every 
body for as good or better than he seems; but to give oneself up to 
bim as little, as if he were worse than he really is. We should be 
willing to do every thing for the love of others, but to expect 
nothing from their love." 
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During this active and happy life, I had taken little more interest 
iathe extraordinary events which were at that time shaking the world, 
than any other obscure individual, who reads the newspaper in his 
arm-chair, and then goes quietly about his own business. Thrones are 
destroyed, and new ones set up, battle-fields are dyed with blood, 
cities are burnt down, blooming lands are plundered, desolated, torn 
asunder, all for his momentary entertainment. Even Bonaparte's 
destructive and victorious march through the garden of Italy, and 
his romantic expedition to the land of the ancient Pharoahs, served 
me only as the nourishment of idle curiosity. I was in no danger 
of losing the thread of contemporary history. If I neglected the 
public journals, letters from distant friends, and conversation with 
those about me, suppUed their place. The new resident minister 
of France, Florent Guiot, lived at Reichenau, and kept me aufait 
to all the novelties of the day. He was a good-humoured, sociable, 
and well-informed man, and had been one of the Council of the 
Five Hundred, at Paris. He was, perhaps, more fitted for a legis- 
lator than a diplomatist, for which part he was deficient in the 
necessary pliability, and the skill in discovering the thoughts of 
others, and hiding his own. He was too honest for a diplomatist; 
I would rather have had him for my friend than for my spy. From 
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time to time the Austrian minister, the Baron von Chronthal, did 
me the honour of a visit; not, however, to see me, but to hear me, 
because I was in daily communication with his diplomatic opponent. 
As for him, I would rather have had him for my spy than for my 
friend; although — I say it to his honour — even he had not quite 
all the necessary suppleness. 

Whilst I enjoyed m peaceful security the blessings of the present, 
already from afar began the low and muttered threatenings of a 
storm, which advanced with rapid strides upon us, soon to burst in 
the wildest fury over our heads. The French Directory, conscious 
of its superionty to the exhausted government, and flushed with 
all the pride of recent success, had begun to intermeddle in the 
strife between the patricians of Berne and their subjects in the 
Valais; and for the encouragement and support of the latter, had 
stationed a line of troops along the lake of Geneva. This was equi- 
valent to a declaration, or rather to a commencement of war. B^e 
summoned the other twelve cantons, its confederates, to its assist- 
ance. Some armed themselves, others demanded time for delibera- 
tion, others endeavoured to avoid giving any kind of assistance. It 
was plain that the confederacy of the cantons was virtually extinct. 

Switzerland stood like a withered poUtical excrescence of the 
middle ages, without national unity, without common authority, 
without any binding principle to keep together the repulsive atoms; 
she knew of no just contract between the governing and the 
governed; the whole was a mass of unconnected little cities, vil- 
lages, and convents, which were for ever struggUng to get the upper 
hand of each other. Sensible of her weakness, Switzerland had 
remained passive when her children were murdered in the Tuileries; 
passive when the allied powers, for the first time, victoriously crossed 
the Rhine; passive when France, in the boldness of its insolence, 
tore away Geneva, Biel, and Pruntrull, from Helvetia, and Val- 
telin, Chiavenna, and Bormio, from the confederated Rhaetia. 
Now, when the other powers of Europe, subdued or exhausted, 
were compelled to sue for peace, she was fully ripe for her downfal; 
and would have been so, even had she equalled the French Republic 
in territory and population. She did not even oppose the ad- 
vancing armies of France with one confederate army, under a 
common leader. So inconceivable was the general ignorance, that 
each canton fancied itself capable of defending itself alone, by its 
own muster of scanty, ill-provided, ill-disciplined troops ! 

Thus, in hopeless and incurable imbeciUty , canton after canton fell 
before the French ; some by defeat in battle, others by the defeo* 
tion of their own subjects. The people exhibited in many districts, 
much vain impetuous courage; the governments, only irresolute 
cowardice or untimely pride. Freyburg and Salothum fell without 
a stroke; Berne, after a short struggle. Half the confederacy was 
conquered before the other half was ready for resistance. Aloys Red- 
ing now stood at the head of the volunteers of Schwyz. I wrote to 
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iiim, and offered to serve under him, against the lawless and piratical 
invaders. He answered me too late, when his canton, after a glorious 
but unsuccessful resistance, had fallen a prey to the conqueror. 

The terrible certainty now opened before me, that the free 
states of the Rhaetian Alps would soon be swallowed up in the 
same gulf of destruction, although the Grisons did not belong to 
the general Swiss Confederacy, but were only connected by certain 
old, naif obsolete treaties of alliance with Berne, Zurich, and the 
"Valais. Hitherto the inhabitants of thfe Grisons had looked on the 
misfortunes of Switzerland as on those of foreign countries, with 
great indifference, without either offering or asking assistance. 

The political factions of the country, eternally occupied in endea- 
vouring to weaken each other's power, busied themselves only in 
devising means to make the misfortunes of their neighbours ruinous 
to their enemies at home. Already was the name of Rhaetia en- 
tered as a sharer in the constitution of the " New Helvetic Republic," 
which the French Directory had drawn up for the future govern- 
ment of Switzerland. But the aristocratic party in the Grisons, 
relied on the active aid of Austria ; and the liberal or patriotic 
party, as they called themselves, on the favour of France; for 
Ouiot, the French minister, had declared the intention of his go- 
vernment to respect the independence of Ae Grisons. When, 
however, Austrian troops marched into the Tjrrol, and the Baron von 
Chronthal announced the attention of his court to allow no innova- 
tion in the government of the Grisons on any pretence whatever — 
when on the other hand, French brigades approached from Switzer- 
land, and Florent Guiot, in the name of his government, invited 
the Grisons in the most pressing and authoritative manner to join 
the New Helvetic League, then first the people recognised with 
horror their immediate and urgent danger. Discontent and dis- 
quiet awoke in every valley; care and anxiety reigned in every 
house. Fear and consternation were seen on every side. The 
parents of my pupils anxiously recalled their sons from Reichenau, 
and the teachers begged for dismissal. I was forced to close the 
seminary for a while, and to narrow my housekeeping, which had 
formerly provided daily for nearly a hundred persons. Very soon 
I was almost alone in my castle. The sudden hush of every 
thing around me, the dead silence of those halls, rooms, galleries, 
and gardens, so lately resounding with the tumult of healthy 
and happy youth, affected me more mournfully than ever my un- 
<5ertainties as to the future. I hoped for the rapid re-establishment 
of my seminary, as soon as the nation should have decided the 
all-important question, "Union or no union with the Helvetic 
Republic?" The war of factions raged ever fiercer and fiercer. 
At Reichenau, the heads of the patriotic party frequently assembled 
for conference with Florent Guiot. They called me into their coun- 
cils, knowing my devotion to the cause of popular fi-eedom, which, 
however, was no longer the fiery enthusiasm of boyish extravagance. 
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A citizen of the republic, and released for the time firom the piessuie 
of other business, I had no longer any reason to presenre my 
former cautious passivity in poUtical matters, and I joined tibe oon* 
ferring politicians all the more willingly, &om the temperance and 
prudence of the political measures they advocated. They wished 
not exactly to repulse the offer of union with Helvetia, but to 
defer its fulfilment until the restoration of peace in Europe. Or^ 
if this were not granted, they were willing to join the comeierBCjr 
on condition that the Grisons might be spared the presence a£ 
French troops, and its rights of property respected. Licence and 
robbery were to be as much dreaded from the new republican 
heroes, as an utter loss of freedom from the protection of Austria. 
I proposed that the conditions discussed in our meetings, should be 
made public in a simple and popular address to the nation at large. 
This proposal was found reasonable, and I was commissioned to 
draw up the address. When written, it was printed and distributed. 
I thought to have done my duty as a freeman and a citizen, but 
my adchress had only poured oil into the flames. They rose higher 
and fiercer on every side, and threatened to devour the poor author 
himself in the conflagration. The &vourite of one party^ and the 
abhorrence of the other, I became the subject of flattery or abuse 
in every paper and pamphlet. Both appeared to me equally unde^ 
served. As yet I had known the madness of party spirit only ia 
books; I was now to know it in reahty. 

The humbled aristocratic faction began now to regain ascendency. 
The proposal of union with the Helvetic Republic under any circmn- 
stances, was Very unpopular. A nation of men, each accustomed 
to submit only to the laws and institutions of his own particular 
village or valley, was easily persuaded to cling to that system to 
which for centuries they had been accustomed, and to seek sheher, 
if need be, even under the treacherous wings of the double-headed 
eagle of Austria. 

BANISHMENT. 

The day of decision came, on which Rhaetia was to give its 
answer to the proposals of France and Switzerland. It was the 
19th of July, 1798. I doubted not for a moment that the answer 
of the nation would endeavour at least to gain a Kttle time for deli- 
beration and negotiation for their defenceless little state, on whose 
opposite frontiers two hostile armies were waiting to tear each other 
to pieces, and that care would be taken to avoid as much as possible^ 

fiving offence to either of its jealous and powerful neighbours. I 
ad deceived myself A large majority of the assembly rejected 
firmly and unconditionally all offers. of union with the Helvetic 
Republic, relying on the protection of Austria and the strength of 
their own mountain fastnesses. I was startied and disappointed by 
this rash and imprudent decision; but thinking the game now over. 
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I determined to yield perfect obedienoe in my poor person to the 
will of the eoverenga people, and resolved to snare nnsihrinkingly 
the future fartimes of my adopted country. Bat here I deceived 
myself again. 

The important step which the people had now taken, had been 
the work of the aristocratic party, to whose victorious vengeance 
the patriots were now a prostrate prey. The government, which 
had nitherto existed under the name of a Committee of the Diet, 
was now dissolved, and that of the Three Chiefs of the Confederacy 
restored, in the spirit and according to the designs of Austria. 
Then began persecution of all who differed from the victors. 
Whoever had desired the union of the Grisons with the rest of 
Switzerland was now a traitor and a tool of France, and was ex- 
posed in utter defencelessness to the attacks and accusations of his 
enemies. Family rose in hostihty apinst family, parish against 
paiidbi. Many of the most respected men, formerly the idols of 
the people, were now scarcely secure of their lives from the rage 
of the mnatical mob, and were forced to fly the country as outlaws, 
and take refuge on Swiss ground. I learned with astonishment 
that even the president, Von Tschamer, deprived of all his offices 
and dignities, had been forced to save himself by flight across the 
Rhine; while the quiet, harmless young poet, Sahs-Seewis, had 
been oompelled to leave house and home, with his beautiful young 
wife, because his sentiments did not agree with those of the 
rest of 'the Salis femily. He had fled across the Alps one moonlight 
ni^ht, followed by armed peasants, who fired their muskets at him, 
across the frontiers. 

My political insignificance led me to consider myself tolerably 
secmre amidst all this wild commotion. I employed my leisure in 
the stody of natural history, and made excursions into the neigh- 
bouring valleys, from which I never returned without a rich booty 
of plants, stones, and insects. I received occasional news of the 
changes and fermentations of politics in the capital from the vene- 
rable Nesemann, who lived m very cautious retirement with his 
£unily, and seldom trusted himself beyond the walls of Chur. 
The "Hnd old man appeared to be more anxious about me than I 
was about myself. lie warned me repeatedly in his letters not to 
venture near the village of Ems, where others had already been de- 
tained in mistake for me; he assured me that I was safe nowhere 
but within the parish of Reichenau, the residence of the French 
embassy. I had, however, no mind to shut myself up witliin so 
narrow a space ; I regarded the warnings of my aged fnend as the 
exaggerated fears of friendly anxiety, and contmued my excursions 
witn unabated zeal, although I avoided, according to advice, the 
neighbourhood of the village of Ems. 

I one day continued my walk along the left bank of the Rhine, 
to the castle of Haldenstein, which lies opposite to the city of 

P 2 
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Chur, at the foot of the Calanda mountain. Here lived my friend. 
Professor Bartels. I spent a delightful afternoon with him, in com- 
pany with the beautiful Baroness Salis-Haldenstein, and some 
young friends of hers. We sang, played, conversed, and told 
stories, until the evening began to close m. They then all accom- 
panied me back as far as a hill, commanding a glorious prospect of 
the valley and the river, where we sat down and eat some fruit 
together before parting. The last glimmer of day had departed 
when I reached Reichenau; for, on my return, I had wandered far 
out of my way, into various sequestered by-ways and forest nooks, 
in search of tne summer ofispring of the woomand Flora. In the 
court-yard of my own house I found the whole population of 
Reichenau assembled together. They rushed towards me with 
shouts of joy, and, surrounding me, besieged me with a hundred 
questions, as to " how I had escaped the murderers?" A messenger 
fi-om Haldenstein had brought to Reichenau the most alarming in- 
telligence. A letter from Bartels was now handed to me, wiiich 
contained a few hasty and tremulous lines, as follows: " If this 
messenger finds you safe and uninjured, send word directly, for 
God's sake. We are all in the greatest anxiety on your account. 
When, aft^r leaving you, we were walking down the hill, a party 
of armed peasants met us, and asked with threatening gestures after 

Jou. It IS said that you are outlawed, and a price is set upon your 
ead. In vain we adjured tiie rascals to give it up for to-day, and 
go back. They went oiF, on the way you had gone, cursing and 
swearing at you. The ladies screamed and implored, and the ba- 
roness nearly fainted. If you are still alive, fly the country and 
save yourself." • 

My little favourites of the forest had, by drawing me far out of my 
direct way, saved me from my pursuers. " Integer vit(B scelerisgue 
purus non eget Mauri Jaculisr said I, gaily, to Florent Gxuot. 
He, however, shook his head, and earnestly begged me to follow 
Bartels' advice. Gruiot did not council me to await his own de- 
parture, and travel with him; for, had the French government, 
m his person, been insulted on my account, the consequences to the 
whole country might have been most formidable. 

I saw that nothing remained for me but to seek iny safety, as 
others before me had done, in flight. In a few days I had com- 
pleted the necessary arrangements, and packed up all that was 
necessary for the long and homeless exile I expected. 
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IN EXILE. 



It was early one bright morning in August, 1798, that I floated 
£rom Reichenau, on a large raft of wood, down the broad bosom of 
the Rhine, whose young impetuous current will not there brook the 
constraint of ship or boat. On both sides of the river the masses of 
the Alps, with their icy peaks, their forests, villages, and ruined 
castles, fled by me like a dream, and joined those beautiful visions of 
the past, those joys which I had found, or created, or cultivated with 
toil and anxiety, and had now, perhaps, lost for ever. I floated to- 
wards a future whose dreary background was lit only by lurid flashes 
of liffhtning. Whilst I sat on my trunk, borne down on the light 
wooden raft, driven an exile from the land which but a short time 
ago had welcomed me to its bosom as an adopted son, I was seized, 
instead of melancholy, with a strange inclination for immoderate 
laughter. In order not to be taken for insane by my companions, 
I mixed up all sorts of jokes with our conversation, as an excuse for 
laughing. Yet this was very far from that laugh of despair which 
would have been natural to many in my case. No, the ups and 
downs, the caresses or cuffs of Dame Fortune, who had first given 
me every thing, and now treating me like a whimsical spoilt child, 
taken every thing away again, had a very comic appearance in my 
eyes. I stood now where I did before; I was again a wanderer 
among men who belonged to nobody, and to whom nobody belonged. 
Now as before I was wandering towards new adventures, with more 
curiosity than fear; nay, rather with a proud exultation in feeling 
myself guiltiess of the change of events, still master of myself, 
and of my old contempt for the tricks and teasings of circumstances. 
I was stiU ffay in disposition as in those boyish years when I ran out 
into the wudest storms, and leaped, and danced, and shouted, amid 
the wind and lightning, feeling myself more mighty than the tempest. 

A few hours afterwards we came in sight of tne little village of 
Ragatz, lying on the Swiss shore, in an open inlet of the mountains, 
opposite to the jagged, rocky comb of the Falknis. On the shore I 
observed some well-dressed men, walking in a leisurely manner up 
and down, who eyed me as curiously as I did them. 1 soon recog- 
nised some of them. They were companions in misfortune, exiles, 
the chiefs and partisans of the unsuccessful liberal party; there was 
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Tscliamer, Meyer von Trimmis, and a number of others. The raft 
came to land. They all pressed towards me, welcoming me, and 
stormed me with questions as to the latest news in Chur. They then 
led me through the village to the pubUc-houses where they were 
staying. Lamentable as was their present position, for they were 
all of wealthy and distinguished families, were separated from their 
property, business, and friends, and in great trouble for those whom 
they had left behind, yet the involuntary liuddHng together of so 
many, and the confused common housekeeping of the friends, had 
so much novelty and amusement in it, that i could not lose my good- 
humour. I seemed to be once more among the wandering pkyers 
of Burgheim's merry troop, on their way to rrenzlau ; yet the happy 
gaiety of those votaries of Thespis was wanting here. The present 
actors, who had played their parts in the drama of revolution, little 
to the satisfaction of their audience, had been hissed off the stage. 
Some wandered pensively up and down, tormented by enrnd. Others 
cursed the fickle mood of a thankless people, or the empty promises 
of Florent Guiot. Others squabbled about measures wmcn might 
or might not have saved the country, if adopted in proper time* 
Our dethroned president, Tschamer, alone preserved, apparently at 
least, that composure with which a practised general, alter losing a 
battle, reviews the means that remain to him of enticing back to nia 
banners the faithless fortune of war. 

It had been resolved before my arrival to send plenipotentiaries 
to Aarau, then the seat of the Helvetic government, in order to 
solicit its protection and that of the French commissioners, for those 
parishes and families which, in consequence of their fidehty to the 
Swiss Confederacy, were now suffering from the vengeance of the 
Austrian party. Tschamer was chosen for this embassy, and ap- 
peared inclined to accept the of&ce, but none of the rest showed any 
inclination to accompany him. One was deficient in the reqiiisite 
health, the other in clothing, which he had forgotten in his flight 
from home. Each had some good excuse for remaining near home;, 
and in communication with those he had left behiad. Now that I 
had arrived, all voices called upon me; I had neither wife nor child, 
neither father nor mother, in the Grisons, and possessed on the other 
hand many valuable friends in Switzerland, whose protection I 
might obtain for my unfortunate adopted country. I easily allowed 
myself to be persuaded to accept the commission in default of a better 
ambassador. What was there to tie me to Ragatz, or indeed to any 
other place in the world? Tschamer rejoiced in my assent, and the 
joy of this excellent man was quite sufficient to render welcome to 
me an undertaking, of whose ultimate success I had very little hopes. 
Trusty messengers were sent without delay across the Rhine, to fetdi Ae 
necessary credentials, instructions, and testimonials, from our friends 
in the Grisons. The impatience of all the exiles to know us at Aarau 
was so great, however, that we were compelled to content ourselves with 
.such credentials as could be furnished by our nearest friends, without 
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waitmg for those &om tKe distaxtt communities. We then set off 
across the lakes of Wallen and Zurich on our way towards Aarau. 

The return to Switzerland at the time of a violent and scarcely 
eoiicbided political convulsion, excited in me, at first, something of 
the same horror which is awakened in our minds by seeing a friend, 
with whom we were familiar in happier days, raving in the frenzy of 
madness^ with wild gestures and distorted features. In the towns 
and villages, trees of liberty planted at the gates, announced from a 
di^ance the total destruction of the old order of things. Instead of 
the wOTd, " Sir," that of " Citizen" resounded on all sides. Re- 
lationship of opinion was now a nearer tie than relationship of blood. 
Neighbcmrs passed each other with a frown ; friends of many years^ 
av(»ded each other. Here, reigned the proud exultation and triumph 
of the victorious party; there, the ill-concealed and sullen vexation of 
the defeated. And everywhere domineered the vagrant soldiers of 
France, in all the recklessness of conquest, who were yet but the 
tools of distant hostility, for the destruction of the nations. Every- 
where the sword of the avenging Nemesis gleamed over the heads 
of those petty despots, whose discord, obstinacy, ignorance, and am- 
bition, had prepared their country's fall. AlAough the foreign sol- 
diers were but well-disciplined gangs of robbers, who plundered, not 
a few houses, but populous states and nations, yet it was some conso- 
lation to me to know, that they who destroyed every thing, and 
trampled on every thing, destroyed also the chains of feudal slavery, 
and trampled on the fetters of temporal and spiritual bondage. 

There are times — ^the divine Providence has so ordained it ! — there 
are times when it is needful that the iron rod of doom should be stretched 
forth to arouse the nations of the earth from their senseless brooding 
over material interests and sensual wants; and to save them from the 
gradual brutalisation into which they are frozen by the influence of 
forms no longer vital, or from the degradation to mere mechanical mo- 
tion and existence. National wanderings, crusades, and civil wars, 
have ultimatelyleftbehind them greater blessings than those which they 
destroyed. There must be times of death and of destruction, to make 
-^eoom for new life. The devouring selfishness of the powerful, would 
cru^ the weaker part of the human family, and cripple with its im- 
pious weapons the free wings of the soul, if from time to time the 
thunder-voice of a higher Will than man's did not proclaim, as of 
old, throusrh the storm-clouds of Sinai the voice of Jehovah: '* Thou 
shalt have none other gods than me !" 

Such were the thoughts that chiefly occupied me as I travelled 
with Tscharner towards Aarau. The site of this city, once a pro- 
vincial town belonging to Berne, in the centre of the Swiss cantons, 
as well as the liberal spirit by which it had always been distinguished, 
had procured for it the honour of becoming the seat of the present 
Helvetic government. Its environs are beautiful and fertile in the 
extreme. The golden river Aire winds in youthful freedom through 
A rich and variegated valley, dotted with towns, villages, and castles; 
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on the north stretches the Jura range, and on the south, the city is 
embraced by wooded hills, rising one above another in the distance, 
and bounded on the horizon by the icy ramparts of the Alps. 

The little city swarmed at that time with deputies, French' commis- 
saries, generals, soldiers, and officers, its narrow limits could scarcely 
contain its distinguished guests. The gay confusion of a crowded 
city — the miscellaneous assemblage of national representatives, 
senators, ministers, and directors, thrown together from all comers 
of Switzerland, formed a strange and interesting spectacle to me, 
after the silence and solitude of Keichenau. I threw myself eagerly 
into the tumult, seeking out old acquaintances and making new ones, 
which was all the more easy to me, because the throng of diplomatists, 
foreigners, and popular representatives, was confined for social recrer 
ation to a very few public places. The freedom and gaiety of mosb 
reminded mie of former days at the university ; but many of the once 
light-hearted sons of the Muses were now turned into sage, grum- 
bling politicians. 

In the meantime, I and Tschamer received a friendly welcome 
from the executive directory of the republic. Their aid was, 
however, at present confined to flattering promises. The French 
officials dared not advance a step for the Grisons, against the prepa- 
rations of Austria; and the Helvetic rulers, mostly novices in thearfa 
of governing, and men of the most various political opinions, had 
enough to do in quarrelling among themselves, or in resisting the 
obstinacy of turbulent parishes, and the shameless encroachments of 
their French masters. 

Tscharner, in the earnest maturity of manhood, could not, like 
me, bring to the confused assemblage of men and of events, the 
volatile buoyancy of youth. More accustomed to solitary exertion 
in his study, than to rapid action in social intercourse, he felt him- 
self out of his right element. It was difficult to him, deprived of 
the familiar occupations and duties of a long series of years, to make 
himself at home amidst new circumstances and demands. EveiT 
day I saw him grow more gloomy and spiritless. Anxiety for hi& 
country and his family weighed upon his mind with melancholy 
home-sickness ; his heart yearned for the neighbourhood of his owiv 
mountains. There, in company with the other exiles, he hoped to 
await more firmly and hopefully the favourable moment for the 
deliverance of his own country. All my attempts to encourage him, 
all my attempts to keep him at Aarau, were in vain. After fourteen 
days, he left me, and delivered over into my inexperienced hands^ 
all the responsibiUty and authority of the embassy. 
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The dtaatioii in which his departure placed me did not embamuss 
me. I had become tolerably well acquamted with the circumstances, 
interests, opinions, and intentions of those around me at Aarau ; and 
there was enough flexibility about me for me to accommodate myself 
to them without difficulty. Yet the metamorphosis of the obscure 
schoolmaster into a diplomatic agent often excited my secret amaze- 
ment. I believed then^ as I still do, that a diplomatist and a man 
of the world, might, in spite of all the artifices of his craft, remain 
an honest man ; and that the duties of a keen, political agent, were 
hardly more difficult or more important than those of a faithful edu- 
cator of the younff . 

Yet tasks had been allotted me, whose immediate fulfilment ex- 
ceeded not only my powera, but that of those with whom I had to do. 
I was to procure, for example, protection of life and property from the 
French and Helvetian authorities, for those families and communities 
in the Grisons which had been desirous of union with Switzerland ; 
while France was to overlook the public contempt with which 
Florent Goiiot's warnings and official promises had been treated in 
the Grisons, and the shameless insults which had there been offered to 
the Helvetic flag. I was even to procure the violent union with the 
Helvetic Republic, of those particular communities in the Grisons 
which were so inclined ; a revolutionary measure which could only 
be accomplished by means of the sword. More reasonable was the 
demand of naturalisation in Switzerland, of those exiles from the 
Ghisons, whose fidelity to the Helvetic interests had deprived them 
of their country. The voices of the most influential members, and 
the best speakers were raised in favour of this demand in the Helvetic 
senate; and I rejoiced to be able to repay myRhaetian fellow-coun- 
tiymen, in some measure, for their former bounty to me. A state- 
ment addressed to the executive directory, which I drew up in the 
spirit and language of the times, was not only heard with applause 
in the legislative assembly, but was immediately answered by a gene- 
ral vote, that the patriots of the Grisons had deserved the favour of 
the republic by their sacrifices. It was a time of universal and pas- 
sionate excitement, and to this circumstance is to be attributed the 
effect produced by my writing. I had stationed myself amongst a 
crowd of spectators in the gallery of the hall, in order to await the 
issue of my appeal. I was observed, and called upon to come for- 
ward for a public reception. The town-sergeant appeared, and led 
me into the assembly. I burned with shame, and longed to take 
refuge in flight. I was received with shouting and clapping of hands, 
whilst the president himself forsook his lofty place, to bestow upon 
me the *' kiss of fraternity." I took these unexpected honours, 
which, however, were paid not to me, but to those whom I repre- 
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sented, for what they were worth; but I had gained the experience, 
that the being made a public spectacle is, at leasts not the most agree- 
able kind of honour. 

I lived now in a great school whose system was guided by a higher 
than human will. Day by day the misery of Switzerland showed 
me, more and more clearly, upon how low a step of ciyilisation the 
human race sliU stood; and how widely brutality stiU usurped the 
name of humanity. A constitution patched up at Paris, by those 
totally ignorant of the country and its wants, and then enforced by 
the edge of the sword, was expected to blend into one people tribes 
which had hitherto known each other only by name, and had 
neither language, reUgion, customs, social wants, nor historical recol* 
lections, in common. Deprived of the old and the accustomed, and 
ignorant of the new, they now wandered in wild anxiety among the 
ruins of their former institutions, like ants whose edifices have been 
crushed by a passing foot. A deluge of new laws flooded the coun- 
try and increased the general confusion. The people, ignorant alike 
of objects for which they should strive, and of the means for their 
attainment, sought here and there to save themselves by their own 
efforts, but remained everywhere the helpless football of contend- 
ing parties. In one place, fanatical revolutionists preached abolition 
of taxes, partition of property, community of goods; in another, no 
less fiinatical priests thundered for religious bigotry, and kindled the 
flames of sectarian warfare. Here revengeful patricians, or place- 
ooveting patriots, stirred up conspiracies and insurrections; there, 
returning exiles imprecated death and destruction on the heads of 
their former persecutors. The country-people of Basle demanded 
partition of the city treasures; those of the canton of Berne 
struggled against the imposition of the property-tax; those of Glaros 
against the introduction of the common Gregorian calendar; those 
of many other cantons against the imposition of the civic oath. 
Gangs of French banditti ranged restlessly through the country 
to prevent insurrections or quench them in fire and blood. Unter* 
walden, in arms for its rehgion, was covered with blazing villa^ 
and human corpses. The government at Aarau, in spite of- tne 
pomp and apparent power by which it was surroimded, stood a 
helpless puppet, neither loved nor feared, a mere dependent on the 
soldiers of France. The most far-sighted prophet would Jiave found 
it impossible to foresee the issue of the universal confusion. For it 
appeared just as impossible to put together again the incoheave 
rums of the old Gothic edifice, as to give stability or symmetry to 
the new building which had been so hastily, ignorantly, and dum- 
Bily patched up. Amongst the more imsophisticated and the more 
thoughtful, however, a general, though imexpressed determination 
seemed to be formed, to wring from the evils of the present all the 
small good possible, and to turn all existing influences, even that o£ 
the French domination, to accoimt for a better future. For to em* 
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bitter the French by impotent resistance, would but be to increase 
the common misery; while to call in Austrian arms for deliverance 
from the yoke of France, would but be to sow the seeds of an incal- 
culftble harvest of blood and suffering. 

Such was the general condition of Switzerland, when the seat of 
the Helvetic government was removed, for want of room, from 
Aaraa to Lucerne. I was of course obliged to follow. Lucerne is 
atoated upon the most beautiful of all our beautiful Swiss lakes, 
and the changes of the seasons, although they alter, never diminish 
its loveliness. Here I now passed many cheerful weeks. The per- 
petual pressure of business and occupation prevented the evils of 
the time frrom dqiressing my mind. I was no longer the Philosophe 
pkureur of Schlabemdorf s fireside; the evils I had encountered had 
rendered my life &r happier, because they aroused my energies to 
encounter and defy them. The wealth of events and actions, les- 
sened my inclination towards unprofitable contemplation. Forced 
to become a man of the world, I became fitter for the world; I 
entered like others into the possession of my outward self, and left 
to the inward only the part of spectator. This made me more 
welcome to others without any rentmciation of my natural self. My 
way of thinking remained what it had been. I continued to despise 
or pi^ those poor fools in civic or military uniforms who seemed to 
liave lost the mward kernel of their being, and to act, know, believe, 
seek, and live, only outwardly and formally. I continued to hold 
in Htde esteem the worth or worthleseness of that civilisation which 
seeks to materalise the soul of man, or to give it over as a mere tool 
to the service of material interests. 

Many were the privileges I enjoyed at Lucerne. Li confidential 
intercourse with my friends, the old and the new, many of whose 
names their country echoes yet with pride and gratitude, JPestalozzi, 
Hiaddaus Miiller, Paul Usteri, and the noble-minded enthusiast 
Laharpe, I learnt the art of braving imshaken the storms of circum- 
stance; and in the society of a circle of noble women I learnt the 
power and beauty of virtue and intelligence in woman. 
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Every day the news from the Grisons grew more and more me- 
lancholy. Every letter was a cry of supplication. I was besieged 
with entreaties, warnings^ and reproaches, as if it had been in my 
power to set bounds to the growing misery. In the Grisons a po- 
J«ilar meeting at Ilanz had called the mountaineers to arms. Ter- 
rible severities were exercised by the government against the moun- 
tameers and their innocent families; and, on the other hand, many 
atrocities were committed by the reckless insurgents. The property 
<tf the exiles had been confiscated; their relations prevented from 
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holding commimicatioii witli them; their letters intercepted and 
opened; and the French embassy itself insulted and defied. 

" The threats of the government against the Grison patriots are 
growing more and more violent and furious," wrote Florent Guiot 
to me. " Abeady more than 500 citizens, respected and mostly 
distinguished men, have fled the coimtr^ with their wives and 
children. The spectacle tears my heart. I shall leave 'this country. 
May the day soon come that shall in any way terminate and punim 
these barbarities !" And scarcely had Guiot left the country, when 
the Austrian general. Von Auffenberg, who had long held himself 
ready to obey secret instructions from Vienna, entered the Grisons 
with ten battalions through the narrow pass of the Luzien. 

The numberless fugitives spread over all parts of Switzerland 
were now in a most pitiable condition. Many had been so hasty in 
their flight, that they had left behind them even the most immediate 
necessaries. The number and the poverty of those who had taken 
refuge in the villages along the Rhine, excited the compassion even 
of the French soldiery, who often shared their bread and meat with 
the destitute. The approaching winter increased the general alarm 
and destitution. Many who had been opulent and luxurious at 
home, now came in the utmost need to take refuge with me. But 
it was impossible for me to help all. The little money I had brought 
with me from Reichenau was soon expended. I sold to any bidder^ 
at any price, my various unpubUshed literary attempts, finished and 
unfinished, dramas, translations, romances, which certainly my sense 
of right would never have allowed me to inflict on the world under 
any other circumstances. I procured advances from booksellers 
upon projected future works. Yet in the whole diplomatic corps, 
certainly no one, not the poorest copyist, lived as frugally and eco- 
nomically as I. My self-denial was very small, for thoge around me 
neither noticed nor cared, that my supper was a piece of dry bread, 
and my breakfast a glass of water. I remained contented; I thought 
of Scmabemdorf, and lived gaily on. 

I now did what I had long desired to attempt, for the suffering 
patriots of the Grisons, to which I had often been encouraged by 
others, but which my knowledge of the deplorable state of the re- 
publican finances had hitherto led me to avoid. I addressed an 
urgent entreaty to the Helvetic government, to afford immediate 
pecuniary assistance from the public treasury to the most destitute of 
the exiles. And, to my great joy, the senate, moved by the account 
of their pressing misery, fulfilled by a humane decree, on the 23rd 
of October, 1798, my brightest hopes. Before the decree was 
made known, a deputation from the exiles appeared before me, 
requesting me to do as I had in fact already done. Thanks and 
rejoicing alone remained for them to express. It was determined 
that Salis-Seewis, the poet, should, at the head of the deputation, 
deHver the solemn thanks of the exiles to the senate. A day of 
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hearing was appointed; Salis wrote, and diligently learnt by heart, 
his speech. When, however, the appointed hour and moment 
arrived, the worthy man, in his embarrassment, had totally for- 
gotten all that he had learnt and written. Imagine the consternation 
of the orator, and the anxiety of the deputation ! They ran up and 
down in my room, cursing the unfortunate accident and the whole 
arrangement. The comic calamity excited in me the most hard- 
hearth fits of laughter. I quieted, however, at length the de- 
spairing deputies, by the promise to say a few extemporary words of 
wanks in their name. We were led into the half of legislature, 
and there all the whimsicality of the situation was forgotten, in the 
consideration of the misery of those unfortimates for whom I was 
to speak. I spoke, and with an emotion such as I had never felt 
before on any similar occasion. My feelings became the feelings 
of the whole assembly; my restrained tears called forth theirs. All 
present rose, and in tumultuous confusion the honours of public 
reception and fraternal kisses were voted us, as well as the imme- 
diate printing and publication of my speech, which had been taken 
down in short-hand. I mention these circumstances only on accoimt 
of their consequences; for I was now formally outlawed in the 
Grisons, my naturalisation was declared to be forfeited, and I was 
loaded with the most furious abuse in all the government journals. 
All this was very indifferent to me; but not so the lamentations of 
my friends for their native coimtry. Even the virtuous Nesemann, 
wno had remained at Chur, lost much of his philosophical compo- 
sure ; even the calm and quiet Tschamer, whom the Helvetic govern- 
ment had appointed to the governorship of Berne, was no longer 
like himself. *' I have lost my coolness and composure," he wrote 
to me. " I am all sorrow; a wild, dreary melancholy possesses me, 
I know not how, and I fear, I know not what. Rather would I lan- 
guish in a dungeon; far rather meet Tny enemies in the field as a 
common soldier, and receive in my body the bullet destined for 
some other worthier citizen. I cannot describe to you the miseries 
that surround me. Yesterday, I discovered, amon^ some Austrian 
prisoners, two of my most funous enemies in the Grisons, the secre- 
taries S and M , and I ordered that they should receive 

whatever they wanted at my expense. My orders were falsely im- 
derstood and stupidly executed. To-day, I went to see them, and 
a quarter of an hour before they had been taken away. I shall send 
ten or twelve louis d'ors to them to-night, through my vice-gover- 
nor at Murten. That ought to give me better humour; yet I am 
very unhappy. My poor country ! I never could have beheved, in 
former days, that such things could be. I should prefer Pluto's 
kingdom to the republic of the Grisons. Now, I cannot believe 
that I shall ever see a bright day again; but God has decreed, and 
I resign myself with heavy heart. I was sad at heart when I tra- 
velled towards Berne to take upon me this office; sad and discon- 
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solate ; but a new^ quite inexplicable gloom has oppressed me ever ainoe 
the last post. God be merciful to me ! I feel a giddiness, like that 
of one about to sink from a dizry- height into a horrible abjas. 
Well, let things go as they wiU, I snail reach my destination, be it 
what it may. Perhaps a better world may some day efi&ce the 
dreary recollections of this !" 

Milder, and more touching, was the lamentation of the aged 
Nesemann. " Truly," he wrote, " I would not have you Wonder, 
if I should at length sink under the pressure of sorrow. Beligion 
and philosophy do aU they can and should do; they maintain the 
soul's capabiHty for the calm performance of its duties. But religian 
and philosophy cannot repel the repeated shocks of outward storms; 
and the shattered nerves disable the feeble body for the common 
functions of Ufe. Dreary will be the dedine of my days. Yes, 
dear friend, the deluge of revolution has swallowed all our old de- 
lights. Never will return those joyful evenings, when we were 
wont to discourse together of the vast destinies of moral beings in 
the mighty empire of God; of the cheering light of truth just rising 
for the nations; of the future blessed centuries of the world, in which 
we appeared ourselves to live and rejoice; or emulated each other in 
admiration and panegyric of some true hero, the benefactor of man, 
yet himself 'despised and rejected of men;' and vied with each 
other in friendly dispute, concerning doubtful principles and charac- 
ters. I, with my load of years, sat gay as a child on my throne by 
the stove, and you stood beside me, on firm and youthral feet; and 
we hoped that our Father in Heaven looked down well pleased on 
our innocent folly and ignorance." 
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Since the Grisons had been occupied by General Auffenbeig, 
and every communication between its inhabitants and myself, and 
the other exiles, had been cut off, I could act no more in the name 
of a large party in that country, and my diplomatic career waa as 
good as ended. In the Grisons, as I have said, I had been defamed, 
insulted, and outlawed.* 

* The following extract &om a goyemment proclamation dated Char, the 3rd 
of December, 1798, will show the wrath entertained against me there. 

" Itecreed — That Dr. Heinrich Zschokke shall be deprived of the dtizenship of 
the Grisons, formerly bestowed on him, as having proved himself imworthy of the 
same; and that all his writings shall be declared infamous, pernicious, and unfit for 
the perusal of a well-affected citizen. 

**• That the price of 100 ducats be set upon his head, to be paid to any one who 
shall render Imn up, alive or dead; and that he be tried and punished according to 
his deserts^ as soon as found. 

** That his name and picture be fastened on the public gallows." 



Hiese decrees may serve to show the furious party-spirit of the times. My •* in- 
famouB*' writings consisted solely of the little schoolbook above-mentioned, " The Hit- 
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One day my kind fiiend, the minister Stapfer, entered my room, 
and offered me employment in a peculiar department of his branch 
of goremment. I know not whetner he stood in real need of my 
aenrioes, or whether the wish to improve the state of my finances 
alone prompted his offer. For the Idnd of office which he wished 
me to occupy, had yet to be invented and named. 

" You see," said the minister, " you are now, Heaven only knows 
lor how long, separated from your home and employment in the 
GxisoaQs; but you have become a citizen of the Swiss Republic, and 
are bound to her interests. Become my colleague. In my cabinet, 
there is still an unoccupied post, though I hardly know what name 
to give it. Yet it is of the first importance. The French have 
something similar to what I mean, and call it the Bureau (TJSsprit 
pMic, Its duties consist in keeping the government acquainted 
with all the intellectual and industrial wants, the general state of 
culture, and the number and character of all the usable men of 
talent throughout the country. All this is quite unknown to us. 
Means also must be sought to make the different nations of Switzer- 
land more acquainted with each other, to animate them with a zeal 
for their common country, and to cement by moral union the 
political union of the cantons. All this is not yet done, and it 
ofoAt to be done.'' 

otapfer's idea was of great magnitude and interest; but in days of 
mdveraal tumult like the present, and amidst the confusion of im- 
pending war, it seemed hardly practicable. A few days later he 
sent me the letter of appointment, concluding it with these words: 
" You may satisfy yourself, and I solemnly assure you of it, that I 
am securing to you a sphere of free and mdependent activity, and 
that no services will be required of you, imworthy of a man of your 
distinguished abilities. If upon these conditions, and under a yet 
Tindecided title, you resolve to assist me in the noble work of raising 
to a sense and enjoyment of true human worth, a generous, hope- 
fill, and energetic people, you will fulfil, at the same time, the 
most lively wishes of my neart, and your own sublimest aspira- 
tions." 

To resist longer would have been foolish affectation. I obeyed 
the calL Btit i felt that what was here to be done, could not be 
accomplished by official formalities and regulations. If a moral re- 
volution was to pour the breath of life into the dead mechanism of 
the political one, it was necessary that the animating breath should 
come from the midst of the people themselves. The able and 
talented of every canton, must unite to awaken spiritual inde- 
pendence and imi^, in the masses of the nation. According to my 
views and those of Stapfer, these objects would be best promoted 

tory of the Gritons," and a little pamphlet advocatmg the union with the Helyetic 
reranbUc No portrait could be found of me in the Grisons, for the decoration of the 
gallows, except a little drawing by a personal friend of mine, the well known engraver» 
Bolty who little guessed that his sketch was to occupy so disthiguished a position. 
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at present, partly by numerous associations in all parts of the country, 
ana partly oy good national journals. 

Luoeme was at that time a gathering place for the most dis- 
tinguished men out of all the cantons. I succeeded in uniting most 
of Siem for the formation of an association, which was to keep ^uite 
clear of political affairs, and was to bear the name of. a national 
society; it was also to form the model for similar associations in 
every canton. The prospectus, written and published by me, pro- 
posed as its objects the promotion of Swiss nationality and imit^, 
the instruction of the people in public affairs, and the encourage- 
ment of national art, science, and literature ; and as its means, tne 
i)ublication of periodicals and pamphlets, the delivery of public 
ectures on matters of common interest, the offer of prizes and 
premiums for essays on proposed questions, the rewarding of dis- 
tinguished artists and scientific men, and correspondence for mu- 
tual benefit with influential men in every canton. Four weeks 
after, the first meeting of fifty members took place at Lucerne; 
Paul Usteri was president, and I actuary. Meetings were to be 
held every week. The seed thus sown was not long in sp 
Li a very short time, similar societies were established in 
Basle, Berne, and even in Schwyz, through the zeal of my old 
friend, Aloys Reding; all resembling, in their principles, objects, 
and means, the central society at Lucerne. 

Nor was a national journal long wanting; Pestalozzi became the 
editor; but, unfortunately, the journal was not read. It was not 
written in the tone of childlike simplicity suitable to the poor Swiss, 
who at that time were hardly able to read the stories in their alma- 
nacs. Popular favour and confidence was also entirely wanting to 
the new periodical, for it was published by government, and distri- 
buted gratis; so that it was generally supposed to be a mere vehicle 
for government purposes. 

Pestalozzi one day invited me to write in his journal; I declined 
this. A real popular journal, I told him, must be no organ of govern- 
ment; it must be entirely independent, and must not only assume 
the language, style, and satirical humour of the Swiss peasantry, 
but must clothe every thing in little stories, narratives, and pro- 
verbs. It must also appear in a suitable dress, on coarse paper, 
with large print, and staring red title. On the spur of the instant, 
I proposed to him for a title the following: " The honest, truth- 
telling, and well-experienced Swiss Messenger, who relates, in his 
own plain-spoken way, all that goes on in our dear native country, 
and what the wise folks and the fools are doing all over the world." 

The good Pestalozzi was a little piqued; he laughed, and advised 
me to make the attempt. I took the advice in earnest, and did so. 
Li a short time the " Swiss Messenger" flew through all the vil- 
lages, towns, and valleys of every canton. Never had a similar 
paper excited so much attention in Switzerland, and met with such 
rapid and signal success. The enemies of popular freedom and cul- 
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tiyation, who still see in (xuttenberg's invention the most dangerous 
enemy to their privileges, and, in the ignorance of the many, the 
most powerful bulwark of their injustice, poured out on my poor 
** Messenger" the most furious phials of wrath. The people were 
warned against that " wolf in sheep's clothing," and weekly papers 
were started to oppose and imdermine it, wnich imitated its out- 
ward form, style, and language. It may be forgiven to the pas- 
donate ferment of the times, that the aristocracy loaded me with all 
the filth at its disposal, although I carefully avoided in my journal 
all personalities and political virulence. I was stigmatised as a run- 
away Prussian vagabond, " a Jacobin," "a red-hot revolutionist," 
and ** an arch enemy to order and justice." Soon, however, came 
an interruption to the career of the obnoxious journal. 

The war between Austria and France had broken out. The 
French general, Massena, had, after various destructive battles, 
made himself master of the Grisons. A temporary government at 
CShur, had immediately decreed the union of the Gnsons with the 
Helvetic Republic. The fugitives and exiles were recalled. I was 
restored to my rights of citizenship, and received various public 
thanks and honours. In the meantime, however, the Archduke 
Charles had entered Switzerland, crossing the Rhine at SchafF- 
hausen. The ancient aristocracy, with its priesthood and vassals, 
rose on every side to receive and support him. The inhabitants 
were stirred up in numerous places against the French and the Hel- 
vetic government; insurrections and riots in the cantons of Lucenie, 
Berne, Uri, Schwyz, and at Lugano and Disentis, were with diffi- 
culty suppressed by force of arms. I was now appointed by the 
directory of the embarrassed republic, to the office of government 
commissary for Unterwalden, with extraordinary authority; and 
was commanded, *' by wise and energetic fulfilment of the laws, to 
compel respect and obedience, to support the courage of patriots, 
and to crusn the hopes and prospects of the ill-ajBTected." This ap- 
pointment was accompanied by the command to repair instantly to 
my post. The very next day I was to depart. Pressing and un- 
foreseen dangers in Unterwalden demanded immediate attention ; a 
new insurrection seemed ready to break out. When I went to bid 
ferewell to Laharpe and his amiable wife, who called me always 
their ** Hausfreundy^ his last words in parting were these: *' Away 
now with poetry and sentimentality ! Earnest work is before you, 
ftiend; be firm, active, and courageous." 
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I set oflf for my new destination, without knowing more of the 
duties of my office than what the vague general directions of govern- 
ment pointed out. Yet the commission, though inconvenient at the 
moment, was not unwelcome to me. I was to try and prove myself 
in a new sphere of action; to encounter, face to face, the anarchy of 
a powerful mountain race; a people whose turbulence and whose 
sufferings had called forth a ciy of horror, not only all over Switzer- 
land, but from every part of civihsed Europe. Laurels, indeed^ 
were not there to be earned, nor did I propose to seek them. I 
only desired, at a time when the frenzy of^ party spirit was every* 
where causing blood and tears to flow, to become one of the few 
who were not ashamed to heal wounds, instead of inflicting them. 

A youth of Chur, who was dear to me, and who had oeen my 
pupil at Reichenau, accompanied me as secretary. I loved him for 
his purity of mind, and perfect honesty; for these quaHties I had 
chosen him for my comrade in these stormy days, that I might be 
his guardian, and he the witness of my Ufe. There can be no better 
guardian angel of our virtue than the perpetual presence of a 
young uncontaminated heart, before which one is ashamed to think 
of evil. " Maxima debetur puero reverentiar says Juvenal. 

We stepped on the shore of Unterwalden at Sansstaad. It would 
be difficult to express the thoughts and feelings with which I now 
entered the beautiful valley, which I had traversed as an unknown 
wanderer three or four years ago. I saw the former Elysium de- 
stroyed. Right and left, from the shores of the lake to Stanz, the 
capital of the district, I beheld everywhere the black memorials 
of the insurrection and its punishment; mounds of ashes and rub- 
bish, over which hung the withered branches of blackened fruit- 
trees, marked the sites of once cheerful dweUings. Here and there 
the inhabitants were rebuilding their huts, and women and childresi 
were grubbing in the ruins, to take away whatever of their hous&* 
hold goods were not consumed. In the midst of these horrors of 
desolation, I remained standing beside a man who was clearing 
away a heap of ashes. I expressed my sympathy in the sufferingB 
of his people. " Ah, sir, if they'd killed twice as many, and had but 
left us our houses and stalls !" I turned away in disgust. I know 
not, however, whether the heartless indifference thus expressed to 
the spilling of blood, was occasioned by selfish grief for the loss of 
property, or by the belief in the blessedness of those who had fallen. 

Utterly ignorant of the real condition of the country whose peace 
I was to guard, and over whose government I was to preside, 
I summoned, immediately on my arrival at Stanz, the elders of the 
different communities as well as the magistrates and clergymen, in 
order to learn from them the present circumstances of the country, 
and the character and ability of its public functionaries, I soon disco- 
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vered the most desperate coiifusion in all public matters; the people, 
after seeing their insiurection quenched in flames and blood, had 
been driven to still wilder despair by martial plunderings and impo- 
fiitioms; the prisons had lately received 119 new inmates, on account 
of renewed attempts at insurrection, without reckoning others, in 
amnber 256, collected from Unterwalden and the neighbouring 
canftcmSy who lay in the dungeons of Rapperswyl and Aarburg. I 
m&at the whole night with my young secretary, in going through 
the judicial reports of their offences and sentences. I soon found that 
the decisions of the Proconsul extraordinary (for such was now my 
tide) were awaited with anxiety and tremblmg. 

Poverty and ignorance, a hardness and coldness of thought and 
feeUng, caused by the constant pressure of temporal and spiritual 
bondage, as well as a certain cunning sel&shness and bold audacity, 
had long been the noted characteristics of the inhabitants of Unter- 
walden. Their pietistic fanaticism was accompanied by moral 
rudeness and barbarism. Through priestly negligence, the young 
had remained totally uneducated, and through unwise legislation, 
unjust inequalities had been introduced among the people, which 
occasioned mutual jealousy and mistrust. The law obliging every 
fiunily to support its poor relations, had, among the lower classes, 
greatly increased the tendency to idleness and wastefulness, and 
occasioned an increase of mendicancy and of improvident marriages. 
Proud recollections of ancient freedom and greatness, reliance on 
their own valour, and the imagined security of their lakes and 
moimtains, and still more a blind confidence in the miraculous aid 
of the Mother of God, had led them to trust the promises of pious 
enthusiasts or mercenary agitators, and to attempt an absurd insur- 
lectLon against the Helvetic government. Confident of invulner- 
ability, and certain of victory, nearly the whole population, male 
and female, had thrown themselves with headlong blindness upon 
the bayonets of Schauenburg's troops, whose number far exceeded 
that of the whole population of the country. The wasting devasta- 
tion which followed, had increased the number pf those wanting 
faiead, but not of those willing to work ; and had excited a longing, 
not for peace, but for revenge. As soon, therefore, as the victorious 
troops of the Archduke Charles entered Switzerland, the undis- 
ciplined peasantry re-assembled, convinced, that in the destruction of 
all public order and the general wreck of civil war, they could now 
lose no more, and might gain something. A desperate fellow 
name Zundel-Nazi, who had hitherto gamed his livelihood by 
going about with wood and matches, placed himself at their head. 
His forces were recruited by a number of young, people from the 
neighbourhood, who fled to him for fear of being pressed into the 
Hdvetic service. Hidden weapons were now brought forth from 
the caves and Sennehutten o{ the Alps; warlike appeafi were made in 
every direction; nightly meetings were held in obscure places; oflBl- 
cial threats were defied and disregarded; every town and village, 

g2 
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even the capital, Stanz, was threatened with burning, plunder, and 
slaughter of the inhabitants, in case of resistance to the insurgents. 
Before, however, the new insurrection had time to break out, some 
companies of militia were sent into the country for the assistance of 
the authorities. The wild multitude were scattered at once. Zun- 
del-Nazi, with many of his followers had fled into Uri, where he 
afterwards fell in the melee of battle, between the French, Russians^ 
and Austrians. The rest, guilty and suspected, were persecuted 
with immoderate severity hj the enraged authorities, and were 
given over to martial law at Kapperswyl. 

Such was the lamentable condition of the country on my arrival 
The excesses of religious fanaticism, or of a misguided love of 
freedom, on the part of the oppressed, ignorant, and helpless people, 
did not excite nearly so mucn indignation in me, as the fury and 
severity of the offended authorities. I was determined that my 
arrival should not bring new suffering to those who had already 
suffered too much. Mildness without weakness, firmness without 
cruelty, moderation without caprice, could alone here be usefuL I 
was conscious of the will and the power to do some good. In 
order to save the country, it was necessary that I should win its 
confidence. I was yet a stranger to it. I set to work ; kept back 
those about to be dragged before military courts ; procured the com- * 
mutation of all sentences of death to compulsory military service, 
and released the other offenders gradually; first, the fathers and 
husbands, and, lastly, the noisy and troublesome bachelors. With 
each man whom I released, 1 held a short friendly conference, 
tete-d'tete^ seeking to win his confidence, and to convince him of my 
benevolent intentions. I procured the liberation and restoration to 
their homes of fifteen influential citizens, who had been taken away 
to Basle as hostages. I behaved to each in the same way; making 
each on his return my confidant and adviser. I testified all due 
respect to the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and had the good 
fortune to win the favour and co-operation of the Capuchin monks. 
The actual knowledge of the country and people of Unterwalden, 
possessed by my old friend, Joseph Buesinger, whom I had met 
four years ago at Reding's house, and whom I now found established 
as a pastor near Stanz, were of the greatest service to me. 

As every one was willing to second my efforts, and the central 
government approved and sanctioned my proceedings, somethii^ 
like order and security was restored witliin a few weeks. An inch- 
nation to new outbreaks showed itself, indeed, here and there, and 
particularly on occasion of the march of the Austrians into the 
neighbouring canton of Uri; but every spark of rebellion was sup- 
pressed without difficulty and without severity. The noisiest of the 
disaffected were some idle peasant women, who, inspired by brandy 
and tobacco, assembled In large numbers, to express their impatience 
for the arrival of the Austrian troops, and their indignation at the 
pusillanimous indolence of their male relatives. The next day I 
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summoned the most zealous of the fair politicians to meet me in an 
open square at Stanz, and announced to them my intentioi^ 
hearing of their ardent impatience for the arrival of the Austrian 
soldiers, of having them sent over in a body to the Austrian quar- 
ters. At these words they avowed, in wild consternation, their 
entire freedom from any such impatience, and I allowed them to 
go home, amid the laughter and derision of the surrounding popu- 
lace. Soon after, an ancient rural Sappho, who had hidden herself 
in an Alpine hut, because she had been guilty of certain seditious 
songs and odes, wrote a poetical epistle to me, entreating pardon. 
I granted it willingly, and, in return, her Muse indited, at my re- 

Siuest, a hjrmn in honour of the Helvetic RepubKc. I have always 
ound the ludicrous the best cure for the follies of the ignorant. 
Total disregard of their offences encourages audacity, and severe 
punishment excites the pride and courage of martyrdom. 

Perhaps a few passages may not here be amiss, from a letter which 
I wrote about this time to my friend Nesemann, in the Grisons, and 
which faithfully represents my state of mind at the time. The letter 
was returned to me imopened; for the venerable Nesemann had been 
carried off to the Tyrol, with other hostages, by the Austrian gene- 
ral, Hotze. 

" I fancy I see your satirical smile," I wrote to him, ** and I do 
not wonder at it. The Duke of Chartres was schoolmaster at Reiche- 
nau before me, and now the simple schoolmaster has been made, 
not duke, indeed, but Proconsul. Such is revolution ! I am well 
contented with the tricks of Fortune, and can testify, on my own 
experience, that the so-called grievous bm-den of greatness, is not so 
very insupportable after all. Yet, I can assure you, my dignity is 
no sinecure. I sit all day either on horseback, at my writing-table, 
or in the council-chamber; I hear reports and pleadings, issue orders, 
review troops. More than one night I have only been able to lie 
down for an hour or two in my clothes. I believe that a man with 
pure intentions, and provided with a little general intelligence, firm- 
ness, and knowledge of the world, who is determined to see every , 
thing with his own eyes, and knows how to animate the activity of 
others by his own activity, may always do some good at the head of 
a state. The hands, feet, talents, and virtues of others, stand every- 
where at his disposal. Like that of most statesmen, indeed, mine 
must be a very negative merit. I cannot create national happiness; 
I can only clear away a few hindrances here and there; the rest I 
must leave to the people themselves. 

" Would that you were here, dear friend ! It is not the ashes 
and the graves of Unterwalden, it is not the curses and the tears of 
the destitute, that sometimes sink my hopes almost to despair. But 
when I have daily before my eyes the causes of these things; the 
naked brutality of passion, the law-sanctioned stumdity and igno- 
rance of the people, the ruthless Vandalism of the French, the irre- 
ligious fanaticism of all classes, and the universal trampling on all 
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that is truly divine in humanity — oh, how can I be otherwise than 
cast down ! I dare not express what I feel. 

" Yet, though I cannot often be very happy, you must not think 
me unhappy. A fresh youthful spirit, at peace with God and itself, 
is easily contented, and will quite as often smile as weep, at the mad 
doings and attempts of the world. And when I feel depressed, I 
am soon refreshed by conversation with Pastor Buesinger, and with 
Pestalozzi. I think I told you before, that the benevolent Pestalozn 
has undertaken the charge and education of the orphans and poor 
children in the city of Stanz, being provided by government with 
money for the purpose. Pity it is that the genuine nobiUty of this 
man's nature will not stoop a little more to the petty conv^i- 
tionalities by which men are judged by the world : will not wear a 
neat coat or smooth hair, for instance. Then he would be generally 
respected and admired, without being envied; for talents and virtues 
are not objects of envy. When I came here no one would visit 
Pestalozzi at all. He was considered as a mere poor devil, or 
good-natured imbecile. On that account, I often walk arm-in-arm 
with him in public promenades and conspicuous places, by way of 
defiance to civic ultra-gentiKty. I also frequently act as his valet, 
brushing the rough hat and coat, or correcting the obliquely but- 
toned waistcoat, before we appear in pubUc." 
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In Uri, in the meantime, fierce and uncertain were the encoonteis 
of the French and Austrians. Suddenly a rumour arose that the 
former had been defeated, and had fled across the lake, and that 
the latter were on their victorious march to TJnterwalden. Imme- 
diately all was terror and confusion. The companies of Helvetic 
troops of the line, stationed on the heights of Seehsberg and Emmeten, 
near Uri, hastily retreated upon Stanz. In some villages the trees 
of liberty were torn down; in others, deputations to the Austrian 
generals were chosen. On the one hand, all was exultation; and, on 
the other, all was despair. Men and women were to be seen flying 
into the forests and mountains with their Uttle property, to protect 
it from the rapacity of the Austrian soldiery. In Stanz, the chil- 
dren of the Orphan Asylum were to be seen wandering tearfrdlj 
about the streets, each provided with a Kttle bundle, which Pesta- 
lozzi had given them. 

But I soon received an official announcement from General Le- 
courbe, in Uri, which showed me the falsehood of the prevailing 
report. Immediately copies of Lecourbe's despatch were mstributeo. 
through the country; the troops were sent back to their forsaken 
posts; the orphans were collected, and returned to the care of their 
foster-father. The confusion ended as suddenly as it had b^mu 
But, on the same day, I received ^he somewhat puzzling order Scorn 
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the ExecutiTe Directory, ^^ to make arrangements against the fur- 
ther advance of the enemy," and '' to defend the mountain passes 
fix>m the Waldstatter-lake, as far as Brlinig and HaslithaL" I should 
have had no objection at all to try the part of general for once ; but, 
imhickily, the despatch enclosed no army for me. The difficulty of 
finding one was however put an end to, six days later, by General 
Loison, who, driven out of Uri by the Austrians, encamped his 
bngftde in Unterwalden. Now, however, arose new discontents and 
new difficulties. Food and lodging were not easily to be procured 
fin: so large a number of mihtary guests. Means of subsistence were 
presently procured from Lucerne, and the soldiers compassionately 
diared their rations with those under whose roofs they were crowded 
together. The Orphan Asylum was almost entirely turned into a 
hospital for the sick and wounded. Of the eighty children formerly 
maintained there, twenty alone were left. 

The general was quartered upon me. OUvier Loison, an intelli- 
gent and well-informed man, was not incapable of generous senti- 
ments; but a life passed in camps and battle-fields had rendered him 
fierce, arbitrary, passionate, and selfish. Every day some hard 
words passed between us. I would have just as soon have been the 
constant companion of a Tartar Chan as of General Loison. He re- 
garded me, at first, as a gloomy, self-willed individual, unacquainted 
with any thing beyond the boundaries of my own business. But, 
strange to say, so fickle is human opinion, that one day, at a din- 
ner-party wmch he had given his officers, and at which I succeeded, 
by a little successful joking and story-telling, in animating them 
out of their respectful dulness and silence, so great was his grati- 
tude, that he swore he had entirely mistaken me, and vowed to be 
my firiend for life. We continued, however, to squabble, though 
in a more amicable way; he complaining of the ill-treatment of his 
soldiers, I of their misbehaviour to the people. Pastor Buesinger, 
our mutual friend, was generally mediator between us. Loison pro- 
mised to enforce a stricter discipline, and put an end to the excesses 
of the soldiery. 

He had, indeed, often only too good reason to complain of the 
want of all humane feeUng m the peasantry. The most atrocious 
instance I remember was the following: — ^A young French corporal, 
sent with letters to Samen, had requested a peasant, who was going 
the same way, to accompany him through the lonely district of 
Ennetmoos. Whilst both were going peacefully along they were 
remarked by three peasants, who were busy working on a neigh- 
bouring hill. After a short consultation together, these three seized 
dieir axes, foUowed, overtook, and murdered the inoffensive young 
soldier, without exchanging a word either with him or his com- 
panion. The latter now joined them in plundering the bloody corse, 
and dividing the booty. Then all fell on their knees, and devoutly 
repeated five Aves and Paternosters for the soul of their victim. 
They finally buried the body, paid out of their plunder the price 
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of two masses for his soul, and went their ways well satisfied with 
their day's work. When their deed afterwards came to light, they 
fled; one only was taken, and was brought immediately to Stanz^ 
to be seized and shot on the instant by the military tribunal. With 
some difficulty I succeeded in preventing this, and in having hiin 
delivered up lor fair trial before the magistrates, of Lucerne. I also 
deprived of his office the vice-governor of the district where the 
murder took place, who, it seemed, had known of it, but had kept 
silence, for fear of offending the country people. In a case like this, 
it seems difficult to say whether the murder itself, or the frightfiil 
piety of the murderers, appears most detestable. 

However fierce was the fury of General Loison on learning this 
atrocity, it never hurt his conscience at all to shed innocent human 
blood, for no reason or use whatever, so long as the enemies of 
France alone were the suiFerers. He was riding one day for amuse- 
ment with me, near the village of Treil, on the shores of the Wald- 
statter-lake, where a French battery was stationed; in the village on. 
the opposite side of the lake the Austrians were encamped. In order 
to amuse me, by making the Austrian troops march out, he ordered 
grenades to be thrown into their camp. On both sides cannonadii^ 
began, and I distinctly saw, through the telescope, two men fiul 
in the ranks of the Austrians, before I could persuade the laughing 

feneral to stop his murderous game. Another day, Lecourbe had 
espatched his general-adjutant, Porson, towards Schwyz, with 
troops from Lucerne, to destroy an Austrian battery and carry off 
its boats. I went across the lake with Loison to witness the encoun- 
ter. The fight was already begun, and the enemy driven back 
into the village. Whilst Loison, tired out by the heat of the sun, 
enjoyed his noon-day nap under the shade of a tree, I went on 
among wounded men and corpses, to Insgebohl, in order to be nearer 
the place of action. The sole gain at last consisted of a couple of 
bad boats and a small field-piece. After the heroic deed was accom- 
plished, I inquired somewhat bitterly of Loison, as we returned, 
*' And is it for the sake of this paltry booty that so many lives have 
been sacrificed on both sides?" He stared at my ignorance, and re- 

Elied, " Oh, no ! Don't you know, it's all for Person's sake, that 
e may get favourably noticed in the next army bulletin?" Thus, 
it was for the sake of one man's paltry ambition that so many had 
suffered and died. The consciences of pious barbarians are recon- 
ciled to every atrocity by a few superstitious ceremonies; those of 
civilised barbarians, by the thought of gold or fflory. 

The Austrian general. Count Bey, endeavoured a few weeks 
later to enter Unterwalden by the mountain passes. It was a 
rainy day. The enemy was soon driven back with the loss of 800 
prisoners. Among these prisoners was General Bey himself. An 
adjutant of Loison's, Captain Badin, had been his victorious oppo- 
nent. Loison was meanwhile pla3ring trictrac with me at Stanz; 
when on receiving news of the victory, he mounted on horseback 
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and hastened after his troops. During his absence some French 
officers led a man in Austrian uniform before me, who had an old 
peasant's hat on his head, was covered with mud from top to toe, 
and half frozen with snow and rain, was shivering in every limb. 
It was General Bey himself. After I had provided for ms pre- 
sent wants by furnishing him from my own wardrobe with linen, 
clothes, and refreshments, he related to me the somewhat ridiculous 
mischance through which he had lost the battle and been taken pri- 
soner. In order better to overlook the movements of his troops, he 
had climbed a neighbouring hill, but on the wet slippery ground he 
had lost his balance, and rolling down the opposite side, he at length 
found himself at the feet of some French drummers and soldiers, 
who were leisurely conversing with one another. They raised him 
very civilly, quietly took away his sword and money, dechning, how- 
ever, the proffered watch, and then led him before Captain Badin. 
Such is the fortune of war ! Loison reaped all the glory and profit 
of the day by merely playing trictrac at home ; Captain Badin re- 
mained Captain Badin. 

Fourteen days later the French returned the Austrian visit, by 
an excursion into Uri. They were more successful, and did not 
return so soon. As soon as Unterwalden was rid of the foreign 
soldiery, I had the weapons and military provisions brought back to 
Lucerne, and organised a local mihtia for the defence of the public 
peace, which I should be able to call together at any moment. In 
every village eight or ten armed men were to be every day at the 
disposal of the local authorities, as '* country watchmen." To every 
district I appointed a commandant. I did not allow myself to be 
frightened by warnings of the danger of arming the turbulent in- 
habitants of Unterwalden. I knew the resolute fidelity of the peo- 
ple, and I did not deceive myself. 
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Perhaps I am here relating matters uninteresting to the reader, or 
unworthy of commemoration. Yet I shall continue to narrate the 
pky of those outward phenomena which taught me what the world 
around me was, and what I could hope to be or do, with relation 
to it. 

Not Uri alone, Schwyz also, was at this time overrun by a body 
of French troops, and the country given over to the rage of a lawless 
soldiery, eager to avenge the former sufferings of their comrades. 
These miUtary horrors had already lasted some weeks, and the 
Helveticgovernment had as yet taken no measures whatever to stop 
them. Full of indignation, I determined to do so myself, on my 
own re^onsibiUty. 1 repaired to the spot without orders, and wrpte 
to the Executive Directory, that in so doing I believed myself to 
be fiilfilling a duty to them and their country. 
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Every thing in Schwyz resembled an enormous battle-field, upon 
wbich political revolutions, destructive insurrections, and a series of 
bloody skirmishes and encounters had left traces of their devastating 
power. The villages which I passed on the road, I found nearly or 
entirely deserted by their inhabitants. Men, women, and children 
had fled into the forests or mountains on the retreat of the Austrians. 
I found the streets of the capital filled with an idle and lawless 
soldiery. As I crossed the Church-square, a woman hastened to- 
wards me and threw herself at my feet. She was a faithful old 
servant of Reding's family, who had recognised me. From her I 
learnt that my friend and his family had been missing since the first 
arrival of the Austrians, and no one knew where they were. His 
deserted house was occupied by half a company of dragoons, who 
had sworn to bum it down when they went away, by way of leaving 
the ** peasant general," as they called Aloys Reding, some memorial 
of their visit. At the head-quarters of General MoHtor, the com- 
mander of the troops here stationed, I required no other letters of 
recommendation than my half miUtary costume and the tricolour 
girdle round my waist. Molitor, a handsome young man of honest 
and amiable disposition, rejoiced most sincerely in the arrival of 
any Helvetic authority to stop the misery which his own troops 
were now beginning to share. We soon understood each other. I 
placed Reding's property and household goods under an apparent 
sequestration, and turned the dragoons out of his house by claiming 
it for my own quarters, thus preserving it from the intended de- 
struction. I then assembled deputies out of all the different parishes; 
appointed new magistrates in place of those who had fled; sum- 
moned the fiigitives by proclamation to return to their homes, and 
announced a general amnesty for past offences. It was the fijst a^ 
tempt at healing which the coimtry had experienced, and it was 
not wanting in its effect. MoUtor, according to promise, enforced 
a stricter discipline. The Executive Directory thanked me for the 
step I had taken, and appointed me Government Commissary Pleni- 
potentiary of the Canton of Waldst'atten, of which the cantons of 
iJri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug, formed at that time parts. 

Without delay I set out to traverse the whole country, and restore 
it to peace and order. The district of Zug had suffered least, be- 
cause the population had there remained most quiet. Not so in 
Uri, where the violence and covetousness of ofiicers and soldiezs 
had completed the misery of a coimtry desolated for two years past 
by conflaffrations, insurrections, battles, and foreign invasions. Heie 
(xeneral Lecourbe had set up his head-quarters in Altorf. I knew 
him and he me, and I knew that his character was very difierent 
fix)m that of Molitor. He did not in the sUghtest degree scruple to 
stain his real glory as the best mountain-general of France, by cruel- 
ties and excesses of all kinds. Flattery of his military greatness 
was said to be the only means of taming or pleasing him. Whilst 
I traversed the whole country to the foot of the St Gothard heights. 
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I announced to him in a letter my arrival, and the desolate state in 
which I had found every thing. " Plundered villages and black- 
ened ruins of cottages and bams," I wrote, " these are what an- 
nounce to me the presence of republican troops. Even the Aus- 
trians, and the imtamed hordes of the North, have spared the 
poverty of these mountain-lands; but the layrless excesses oi your 
troops, citizen general, have continued for sixteen days, and give no 
signs of abating. The inhabitants of these districts will not forget 
for centuries the desolation brought into their quiet villages by 
those very warriors whose war-cry was, * War to palaces, but peace 
to cottages !' What are the crimes of the inhabitants of the Gothard 
mountains? Y<mr soldiers, general, have ravished their wives and 
daughters, burnt and plundered their dwellings, torn down their 
roofs for camp-fire wood, and chmbed into the most inaccessible 
regions of the mountains to carry off cattle 3nd cheese, the sole 
riches of the people who inhabit them. And while left thus desti- 
tute, heavy tributes are demanded of them, which who will not, or 
cannot pay, is shamefully ill-treated. No one dares to complain to 

on any longer-, because to do so is regarded as not only useless 
ut dangerous."* 

My meeting with Lecourbe was one of frosty civiUty , which soon 
rose to very sharp argument, when I began to bring forward in- 
stances of ill-conduct on the part of the French soldiers. I spoke, 
however, as if concerned only for his own glory, and the welfare of 
his troops, which was endangered by the desperation of the people. 
He, on the other hand, secretly well convinced of his own gmlt and 
of that of his followers, denied every accusation with fiirious oaths 
and curses, tearing up and down the room, and at last fairly leaping 
half up to the ceiling with amazing muscular dexterity in the ex- 
tremity of his passion. It required a good deal of self-command to 
help laughing outright at the spectacle of the general's expressive 
dance. I restrained myself, however, and contmued very quietly 
and gravely my catalogue of grievances, after completing which I 
rose firom the sofa as if unwilhng to continue any longer the specta- 
tor of so imdignified a scene. Suddenly Lecourbe became another 
man; he stopped, drew me back from the door, and observed that 
these things ought to be discussed coolly and disjwssionately. At 
the close of our mterview, he promised a stricter maintenance of dis- 
cipline, and we parted very good friends. The worst excesses were 
in reahty put an end to; offences were quickly followed by punish- 
ment, and a guilty grenadier was even condemned to death by the 
military tribunal. 

In the district of Einsiedeln, particularly at the celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, I witnessed scenes of misery of another kind. Here 
the inhabitants, fomerly innkeepers, rosary makers, beggars, and 

• I sent a copy of my letter to the Executive Directory, who had it translated and 
ivinted in the public journals. 
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small shopkeepers, had lost their livelihood by the stopping of the 
pilgrimages, while they had been plundered of all their savings by 
the soldiers. The abbey stood deserted; the interior of the temple 
was plundered and desecrated. The members of the municipality, 
headed by Meinrad Ochsner, a Capuchin, but to my astonishment, 
an enthusiast for Kant's philosophy, led me into the sanctuary. 
Here I saw the marble chapel of St. Meinradus, which, four years 
ago I had approached upon my knees, torn down with ruthless 
Vandalism, so that even the beams of the church roof itself were 
loosened and injured. Ornaments and effigies of saints and angels 
lay scattered in fragments on the floor, or hung in their places, were 
mutilated wrecks. I ordered the immediate clearance and repair as 
far as possible of the beautiful sanctuary, and that the site of the 
destroyed chapel should be covered at least by an altar. But I 
knew not how to perform the more important duty of restoring 
prosperity to the destitute village. 

*'The most simple and effectual means," said my companioni 
*' would doubtless be the restoration of the miraculous image of the 
Mother of God to the altar. Pilgrimages would then again take 
place, and the inhabitants be restored to their means of livelihood." 

** But the miraculous image," I replied, " has been carried off by 
the French to Paris; or, as some assert, has eloped with the abbot 
into the Tyrol." 

** Both are true,'* was the answer, " yet the Mother of Grod ia 
still present at Einsiedeln." 

" What ! present in the Tyrol, at Paris, and at Einsiedeln, at one 
and the same time !" I exclaimed. ** Convince me of the truth of 
this miracle, and no good Catholic shall henceforth believe more 
firmly in the omnipresence of the Blessed Virgin than I !" 

Upon this they led me into a narrow sacristy, before an old, 
locked-up chest. They opened it, and I saw a row of dolls of 
exactly the same size, lying side by side, each with the same bright 
black face, as if blackened by the smoke of the eternal lamps. Each 
of these representatives of the Queen of Heaven wore a broad, full 
robe, which gave her a pyramidal shape; but each was decorated 
with different ornaments and jewels. I now learnt that the image 
of the Holy Virgin had to be presented for the worship of the peo- 
ple in a different costume every holiday; and that, in order to spaie 
any trouble at her toilet, a number of doUs were kept r^Etdy 
dressed, and substituted, as convenient, one for another. 

The destruction of altars and chapels of wood and stone cannot 
destroy or change the superstitions to which they minister. I al-? 
lowed one of the miraculous images to be stuck up on my new 
altar, and the pilgrimages were soon renewed. There is a well-^ 
known proverb, ** If you want an atheist, go to Rome." I now 
saw that miracles were nowhere less believed in than by those who 
lived by them. Strange to say, however, my tolerance met with 
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iiotliing but reproaches from the Catholic members of the Directory 
toid Senate at Berne. Altar and image, however, retained their 
reputation, and pilgrimages continued in unbroken regularity. 
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I could not help, at that time, wishing myself a little gifted with 
ubiquity, in order to be able to be of some service in the endless 
difficulties that arose, and amid the ceaseless tumult of conflicting 
cUims, events, and difficulties. Even then, indeed, I should hardly 
have been able to get on, without a magician's wand into the bar- 
gain. But a mere mortal, with limited knowledge and powers, 
bound by destiny, and fettered by its stern decrees, is seldom able 
to exert a very immediate or powerful influence on the destinies of 
others. I ought, indeed, to have been supported by numerous subor- 
dinate authorities; by vice-governors, councillors, magistrates, mu- 
nicipal officers, government agents, &c. But these were mostly 
entirely -wanting, and had to be caught and appointed by me, be- 
fore they could be made use of. Hindrances of every kind, which 
were not alwajrs to be got over, were thrown in my way at every 
step, as if by mischievous spells and conjurations. The old customs 
and prejudices of the people; the cowardice or rashness of the au- 
thorities; the sudden inroads of troops, and the arbitrary con- 
duct of their leaders; the arrogance and obstinacy of bigoted priests 
or political faction-mongers ; the neglect, or bad regulations of the 
government; and, above all, the total absence of resources for im- 
provement; all these things occasioned me appalling and dishearten- 
mg difficulties. Meanwhile, daily activity, the necessity of perpetual 
exertion, destructive and constructive, and hourly efforts in every 
direction, contributed to keep up my courage and spirits. Action 
is life, and benevolent action is the blessedest life. Amidst all dif- 
ficulties and hindrances, I continued my course as gaily as ever a 
young man of eight-and-twenty, happy in the consciousness of un- 
exhausted strength and a moderately good conscience could do. 
After a few weeks' exertions, I began to rejoice in the success of 
my effiDrts. Most of the authorities were reinstated; activity and 
rural intercourse was restored ; the condition, wants, and means of 
the different districts were ascertained, and plans of improvement 
formed; when, suddenly, the whole work of healing was broken in 
upon, and every thing returned to inextricable confusion. Mass^na's 
brilliant victory at Zurich had indeed preserved Eastern Switzer- 
. land; but Suwarow, with a Russian army, was approaching from 
Italy, by way of St. Gothard's, and overran with his troops the 
Umerland, where Lecourbe was still idling in his intrenchments 
near Seedorf, and Loison had been driven back across the Alps into 
Unterwalden. 
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I was then at Schwyz, and I feared particularly that Snwarow'a 
approach might occasion disturbances, perhaps rebellion, among the 
inhabitants of Unterwalden, whom I myself had armed. 1 was 
soon, however, agreeably surprised by the information, that the 
rural militia, which I had organised, had not only manned the 
heights and Alpine passes leading towards Uri, on tne first news of 
the Russian invasion, and had made common cause with Loison's 
troops, but had undertaken the defence of aU the ravines ^and moun- 
tain fastnesses against the enemy. Loison himself admired the 
fideHty of this people, who, only a year before, had fought with 
such fury against Schauenbur^'s brigades, and now, with total 
freedom from jealousy or animosity, afforded voluntary assistance to 
the French, in a moment of the greatest peril. Loison himself an- 
nounced to me, at Schwyz, his astonishment and delight at this con- 
duct in the people of Unterwalden. ** lis nous appeUent leurs amis^ 
et Us viennent au devant de tout ce queje souhaite,^* He left Unterwal- 
den a few days afterwards, to supply Lecourbe's place in Uii. Before 
departing, he offered his pubUc and solemn thanks to the municipal 
council, and was moved, even to tears, in doing so. 

As I have before said, I was now occupjdng Reding's forsaken 
house in Schwyz. On the morning of the 1st of October I awoke 
amidst the thuaider of distant cannon and musket firing. Suwaiow 
had advanced from Uri, over the lofty heights of Arenberg, and en- 
tered the Muolta valley, through which he was advancmg upon 
Schwyz. Mass^na, meanwhile, had approached to meet him duiii^ 
the night from the shores of the Zurich Lake. I threw myseU 
hastily on horseback, partly to offer my services to the French com- 
mander, and partly to acquaint him with the intelligence I had 
received, that Lecourbe had landed with his grenadiers at the village 
of Brunnen, and was prepared to attack the enemy in the rear. My 
way was frequently impeded by wounded French and Russians 
from the battle-field, who came flying along, the former gaily shout- 
ing and singing, the latter howling and sobbing. AJl over the 
green meadows were scattered the flying soldiers of a dispersed bri- 
gade, who had flung away knapsacks and weapons in their haste. 
Massena, the " spoiled child of Victory," had been torn from her 
arms by the grasp of Suwarow. I found the French general, bare- 
headed, with disordered dress, tearing his hair wildly with his hands; 
he was almost beside himself. He would scarcely listen to me, and 
galloped away with firenzied fiiry towards a retreating battalion. I 
was obliged to content myself with remaining an idle spectator of the 
bloody encounter, whilst I was protected from the Russian bullets 
by a peasant's hut, on the right shore of the Muolta. 

The termination of the battle is well known. Lecourbe's appear- 
ance changed every thing. Like a dark swarm of bees, in stormy 
tumult and confusion, Suwarow's wild hordes retreated to the nar- 
row gulf of the Muolta valley, followed by the French. Fourteen 
days afterwards the bodies were collected, and buried in the woods 
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and mountaiiui, and the weapons found on the field of battle were 
Bent to the arsenal of Lucerne. Two cannons, which the Russians 
had stationed in the churchyard of the parish of Muolta, I allowed 
that parish to keep, at the particular request of the inhabitants, as 
Bome small recompense for their terror and their loss. Molitor sent 
me some chests fiul of papers, belonging to the Austrian corps, for 
my inspection. These I committed to the flames. 

The storm of battle had run its devastating course, and mine was 
the hard task to cure the wounds it had inmcted. *' All my cares 
and efforts have again been rendered useless," I wrote to the Hel- 
vetic government. "I see no end to the inexpressible misery of 
these countries; but I will take courage and begin again. A wound 
is easier dealt than healed; a battle is an easier game than the resto- 
ration of that which it has destroyed." 

Amid the multitude of labours which now crowded upon me, 
and which I cannot stop here to enumerate, my thoughts and efforts 
were directed, most anxiously of all, to the bestowing upon the 
people imder my charge a better system of education, and a more 
active zeal for the improvement of their own condition by industry. 
By giving the people new occupations, I hoped to re-open the 
sources of general prosperity. The desire for money is the most 
powerful and universal lever by which a government can influence 
a needy people. I had found rich beds of turf unused in the 
neighbourhood of Einsiedeln and the Muolta valley. I endeavoured 
to persuade the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages to work 
these beds of turf, gave the necessary directions, and offered, on the 
part of the state, to make pecimiary advances for the purpose — all 
m vain ! They did not like that hind of work I In the valley of Arth 
a bed of coal had been worked in former times, for the sake of the 
iron-works not far off. I pointed the attention of the wealthier in- 
habitants to the treasures of coal still untouched under their feet; I 
wrote to request the government to send surveyors and others to the 
spot— all in vain ! The inhabitants took no notice; the government 
left me without assistance. 

Agriculture was carried on with the greatest carelessness and im- 

{Tovidence in all the cantons. The scantiest cattle-pastures in the 
talian highlands were used for the summer pasturage of sheep; 
whilst Switzerland, for want of wool, was obliged to send away im- 
mense sums every year to foreign countries for woollen clofli. I 
succeeded in finding men willing to imdertake the establishment of 
a woollen manufacture ; and the active minister, Reugger promised 
me the assistance of government. Preparations and arrangements 
were made — all in vam ! No workmen were to be got for so novel 
a kind of labour. 

The neglected system of education in the cantons had, during the 
last year, fallen into utter confusion. The turbulence of the times 
had rendered almost impossible the regular public education of 
youth. I ordered the re-opening of the winter schools in the dif- 
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ferent parishes; wrote, printed, and distributed, a set of directions 
for teachers; gave orders that the children of the very poorest should 
be clothed for nothing, that they also might have their share of 
education; invited clergymen, magistrates, and influential men, to 
assist and correspond with me, and never went past any of the nu- 
merous village schools, near which my perpetual walks and joumeyB 
led me, without entering, to encourage, to observe, and to advise. 
I had soon the satisfaction of finding, that many schools were visited 
by a larger number of scholars than they had ever seen before. In 
every district zealous men came forward, who voluntarily laboured 
for the promotion of so noble and sacred a cause. The greater num- 
ber of the clergy, however, kept aloof; and I had reason to rejoice 
when they did not openly resist my innovations as dangerous to the 
estabUshed religion. The influential and far-spread order of the 
Capuchins resigned itself most peacefully, either from prudence or a 
sense of duty, to the new order of things; softened partly, perhaps, 
by gratitude for the protection and favour I had shown the brethren. 
By means of the worthy and prudent Father Gotthard of Zug, I 
succeeded in laming the mischievous activity of certain members of 
the order, by scattering them into different parishes and monasteries. 
I could not obtain so much power over the stiff*-necked secular 
clergy, in whose eyes I was probably already as a heretic, the ob- 
ject of just hatred and animosity. The episcopal commissaries of 
Altdorf and Schwyz had forsaken their flocks in the most cowardly 
manner, totally regardless of their pastoral duties, on the first arri- 
val of the French; and, on their return, they had shown the least 
possible activity for good purposes, and the greatest possible activity 
m promoting social discord. In the village of Spiringen a pastor 
preached to his peasants, that it was the impiety of the neighbouring 
village of Altdorf alone which had called down the wrath of Heaven, 
and the extremity of misery over the land ; a declaration hardly 
necessary to arouse in the country people their old jealousy against 
the villagers of Altdorf, whose houses and property were now lying 
in ashes. When the governor of the district, Radle of Freiburg, 
a very good Catholic, wrote to reprimand this pastor for his want of 
charity, the episcopal commissary not only took the latter imder 
his protection, and praised his conduct openly in the pulpit, but 
attacked the letter of the governor in the fiercest manner, with the 
most unworthy insults and calumnies. I mention these facts only to 
show the spirit then prevailing among the CathoHc secular clergy. 



* On the 5th of April, 1799, a dreadful fire consumed the whole beautiftd village 
of Altdorf, with the exception of a few houses. A numher of peasants from t£e 
neighbourhood crowded, out of curiosity, to the spot. But no one lent assistance 
in quenching the flames and saving the inhabitants; the whole work of cluurity waa 
left to some French soldiers present by chance. The soldiers, disgusted by such 
brutal inhumanity, seized upon many of the peasants, and forced them by thieati 
to share their exertions. 
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In the midst of all these difficulties and annoyances I, neverthe- 
less, enjoyed a most imexpected pleasure, when, one day, I learnt 
ihe abiding-place of my fhend, Aloys Reding, in a letter from him, 
demanding passports for himself and his family. He was living in 
banishment at Rorschach, on the Lake of Constance, when one day 
he learnt, by chance, that I was now at the head of the Waldstatten 
government, and that I had preserved the house of his fathers from 
destraction. I immediately sent him passports, and one evening, 
E^ortly after, as I returned to Schwyz, after a visit to the parish of 
Gothard, I found myself unexpectedly surrounded and welcomed, 
after our long separation, by my friena and his amiable family. It 
was a meeting full of tearful rejoicing. I was now regarded as a 
member of the family, and enjoyed die long untasted comforts of 
d(miestic life. Reding himself was appointed by government, on 
my application. President of the Board of Education, in order that, 
by an official appointment, he might be secured from the vindictive 
machinations oi the French soldiery.. 

Throughout the country the misery and want of the people 
assumed, on the approach of winter, the most threatening aspect. 
Thousands were without food, shelter, or clothing. In vain 6000 
francs were expended in purchasing a quantity of provisions, of the 
coarsest kind^ for the use of the most destitute. The magazine at 
Lucerne was exhausted as fast as it was fiUed. In Einsiedeln and 
other districts dangerous diseases spread in consequence of want of 
nourishment. The continual encampments and marchings of large 
numbers of troops had occasioned a general scarcity of pasturage : 
the greatest of misfortunes in Alpine countries, which depend almost 
entirely on their flocks and herds. How can I name all the evils 
which were poured, at the same time, on the mountain districts? 
The moment seemed near, when entire villages and provinces must 
be forsaken by their inhabitants, in order that a scanty existence 
might be sought for elsewhere. 

It was not easy to find means of help ; but I did not despair. At 
the cost of the state, hay magazines were established for the use of 
the army, in order that the moimtaineers might retain the little 
they had left, and provision was made for the wintering of some of 
their cattle in other cantons. The generals Mass^na and Gudin 
allowed themselves to be persuaded by me to lessen the number of 
soldiers quartered on the poorer districts. And when the Helvetic 
government openly confessed to me the poverty of its finances, and 
its utter inability to stem the tide of want, I threw myself on the 
compassion of the whole nation, by pubUc address. All the journals 
echoed my appeal.* The cry of despair resounded through Europe, 

* It was printed in many thousand copies, and in all the public journals, under the 
title of •* An Appeal for Suffering Humanity in the Canton of Waldstatten." The 
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and wherever Swiss were to be found, in Italy, Spain, or Germany, 
the appeal met with an answering echo in their hearts. 

The pecuniary assistance received amounted, in all, only to 
34,211 nuncs; but of far higher value were the contributions wnich 
streamed in upon me from all parts of Switzerland, consisting of 
provisions, woollen and linen cioth^ male and female clothing for 
every age, bedding of all kinds, hemp, flax, and other useful artideB. 
A humane merchant at Lucerne^ Joseph Schindler, imdertook tibe 
care of these contributions, and their distribution, under my direc- 
tion. In each of the destitute districts I had appointed trust- 
worthy men, to distribute the gifts among the coimtry people. From 
their reports* I condensed the public accoimts, wmch appeared in 
succession in different sheets. At their close, I wrote — *' In the 
Waldstatten have I passed the sweetest and bitterest hours of my 
life. More than once have I shed tears of sorrow and of joy, at the 
sight of so much suffering and so much charity. Amidst the ruinB 
of our once happy villages, I have learnt to know humanity, in a4 
its loveliness and in all its horror." 

I soon received a no less important assistance of another kind. 
The indefatigable Minister of the Interior, Reugger, gave the first 
impulse to it. In the cantons of Glarus and the Valais, as well as 
in W aldstatten, numerous households were now without means of 
nourishing and clothing their children. In the more fortunate di- 
tricts of Switzerland, a number of charitable families offered to 
receive these children, and provide better nourishment and educatiaa 
for them. The canton of Solothum, alone, offered to provide for 
1012 unfortunate Uttle ones. I collected more than a tnousand of 
the most destitute, and distributed them among the cantons of Lu- 
cerne, Solothum, Aargau, and Berne. On one day, 120 childien 
from the districts of Schwyz and Einsiedeln, embarked with their 
guides at the village of Brunnen. It was a heart-rending spectacle, 
to see fethers and mothers parting from their weeping uttle oiieB, 
and, driven by the pressure of want, to abandon them to the doubt- 
ful care of strangers. 

The joy of haviag contributed to this good work was soon em- 
bittered to me. From aU sides I received complaints of the laziness 
and immoraKty of the children; of their habits of beggary, undeaiL- 
liness, mischief, lying, and gluttony, and even of their behig ad- 
dicted to stealing and other vices. Few, even of the oldest, could 
read and write. Their religion consisted of a thoughtless and soul- 



French papers also published it, and termed it a " heau morceau d'vne noUe €t 
iloqnence;''* but from France, whose goyemment and whose warlike amMtioii, luid 
occasioned the boundless misery I have described, came not a fkrthing for its reilie£ 

* They forwarded the names and number of the needy households in their vil- 
lages ; and Schindler regulated according to these reports the distributioii of hli 
provisions. I thankfully commemorate here the names of the men to whose zeal and 
disinterestedness I was so much indebted. They were Aloys Keding in Schwyi^ 
Fastor^Buesinger in Stanz, Miiller in Altdor^ Meinrad Odisner in "Rinp^yi^in^ and 
Meyer in Audermatt. 
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less performance of churcli ceremonials. What an idea would these 
complaints give those who heard them of the much-praised inno- 
cence, piety, and purity, of the mountain districts ! 

It is needless to say how deep an impression these painful expe- 
riences made upon me. My office resembled a treadmill, on which 
the criminal walks from morning till night, without ever getting a 
step the forwarder. It was not for myself I lamented, but for the 
human race. Had I not met with so many single examples of virtue 
and wisdom, I should have lost my faith in humanity. 

The last winter but one of the eighteenth century, came and passed 
away, for me, in incessant wandering about, and in incessant corres- 
pondence with Helvetic, French, and foreign officials. The general 
repose of the country was only once broken, and then in a man- 
ner so characteristic of that time and people, as to deserve notice 
liere. In Unterwalden ob dem Wald, the villages situated in ob- 
scure comers of remote valleys refused to contribute to the payment 
of ijiose national debts, which had been contracted by the parishes 
along the main road, in consequence of military requisitions and 
qnarterings, and which fell particularly heavily on the principal town 
of Samen. Impelled by the jealousy and animosity always prevail- 
ing between the Swiss villages and the towns, the most deOT)erate of 
the conttunacious resolved upon ** chastising" Samen for its demands; 
that is, upon burning and plimdering it. The country people ac- 
taally assembled in large numbers, and well-armed, for this purpose, 
GH a hill covered with rural dwellings, on the western side of Sar- 
nen. The day of attack was abeady fixed upon, when I, then 
absent in Uri, was informed of the danger by messengers. I set off 
immediately, and ,late in the evening I arrived at Samen, accom- 
panied by some chasseurs. The watch-fires of the insurgents were 
already kindled on the distant hills. I called out the local militia, 
sommoned a company of infantry from Lucerne, and sent to ac- 
quaint the insurgents with my arrival, and willingness to hear, with- 
out delay, a statement of their grievances. When, however, the 
messengers sent to them were iU-treated, and one of them returned 
with bleeding wounds, to announce that the insurgents were re- 
solved to march upon Samen that night, or the following morning, 
I saw the necessity of repairing myself to the camp of the insur- 
gents, to hinder further mischief I went, accompanied by a few 
French chasseurs. It was a bright moonlight night, by the time 
we had climbed the first range of hills, leading our horses by their 
bridles. To my astonishment, the bands of insurgents crowded 
round their watch-fires now fled suddenly before us, without waiting 
for us to come up, and dispersed through woods, forests, and moun- 
tjdn-paths, to seek their several homes. Superstitious fear had seized 
them, at the sight of gleaming weapons and armed men on those 
mountain heights, where they had never seen any thing of the kind 
before. It had seemed to them like a supernatural appearance The 
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insurrection was at an end. The ringleaders had fled; the rest 
begged for pardon; and the debts of the communities were paid 
without any difficulty. 



POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 

At the beginning of the spring of the year 1800, 1 had tolerably 
well fulfilled the oq'ect of my mission in the Waldstatten; the leg^ 
authorities were restored to their right position, peace, order, and 
general security of life and property was restored. The greater part 
of the French army was withdrawn from Switzerland to carry on 
the war in Germany. I could now, therefore, give myself up to 
an ease and freedom from care, to which I had long been a stranger. 
While I awaited my dismissal from the Executive Directory, I 
busied myself in finishing various undertakings, and in distributing 
my last farewell gifts, among others, a thousand copies of Becker's 
excellent Rath und Hulfs Buchldn, The government had allowed 
me to give away these books as prizes to the most industrious chil- 
dren at the national schools, in the hope of thus scattering the seeds 
of a more liberal knowledge. Vain nope ! All was frustrated by 
the priesthood, who, as soon as I left the Waldstatten, began to 
discover traces of heresy and irreligion in the work. They forced 
every family to give up the "impious book," and as Aloys Reding 
mournfully informed me, they undid every thing that had been done 
for the improvement of education and the people. 

I spent the greater part of the spring with my dear friends, the 
Redings, in Schwyz ; I [again began to philosophise and scribble 
poetry; I visited, with Reding, the battle fields where he had fought 
victoriously at the head of his people against the French. I collected 
materials lor a history of the mountain and forest cantons, I talked 
over with Reding my hopes for his country's future destiny, and 
discussed with him the means of obtaining for Switzerland a secure, 
worthy, and independent position among her powerful neighbours. 

The freedom and independence of Switzerland, in this we were both 
agreed, — was to be hoped for neither from the strength and courage 
of her people, nor from the justice and integrity of her neighbours, 
but from tlie judicious balance of their wants and interests. The 
incorporation of Switzerland with France or Austria would expose 
the country to which it was united, to a mortal danger in time of war, 
and the insidious effects of a fermenting poison m time of peace. 
The amalgamation of Switzerland into a monarchy would establish 
the most miserable and insecure throne in the world, amidst violence 
and turbulence at home, and animosity and jealousy abroad. But 
we were also convinced that Switzerland required for her own in- 
ternal security, as well as for the peace of her neighbours, a wisely 
arranged Confederate Union, neither an unnatural i^rced union, like 
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that hroi^ht about by French bayonets, nor one patched together by 
accident Uke that of former times. Both would be now tot^y un- 
maintainable; both would restrain the free development of social pro- 
gress; both would fail to secure to neighbouring states the faiwful 
neutrality of Switzerland, in case of wars among themselves. Reding 
and I were convinced that the free self-government of each canton, 
with the general supremacy of a strong central federal authority, 
alone could secure a peaceml and happy future for Switzerland. 
This conviction, from which Reding indeed afterwards somewhat 
diew back, was then as firmly fixed in me as it still is, in spite of all 
the changes in the national constitution, which have since taken 
place, witnout bringing it about. The irreconcilable party-spirit of 
the democrats and aristocrats, the so-called unitarians and ^deralists, 
have perpetually hindered Switzerland from becoming what she is 
80 well adapted to be, the surest fortress of freedom, and the firm 
partition wall between the great powers of Europe. Yet I doubt 
not that the advance of civilisation will gradually bring about a more 
intimate imion of the various Swiss nations, and a clearer unity into 
this confused federalism; just as certainly as the advance of civilisa- 
tion will ultimately destroy the unity of the enormous British or 
Russian empires, and split them up into a number of separate states. 
The first considerable blow received by the yet infantine constitu- 
tion of the Helvetic Republic, was the abolition of the Executive 
Directory by the legislative council, and the appointment in its 
place of an Executive Committee, and a commission for the improve- 
ment of the fundamental laws of the state. This induced me to 
promulgate my own views, asi;o the best constitution for Switzerland. 
I was generally considered a decided unitarian, and had become no 
less through experience and knowledge of the people. 

I shall, perhaps, most faithfully represent the political elements 
which at that time surrounded me, by fragments irom some letters 
written by me to different friends or correspondents, which have 
since fallen again into my hands, or been printed by their receivers. 
Even before the above-mentioned change of government, I had ex- 
pressed my opinions in an address to the Helvetic senate, on occasion 
of sending tne first account of the voluntary taxes collected for the 
people of the Waldstatten. " One blessing," I wrote, " the people 
of the Waldstatten have never lost their undying love of freedom. 
Neither the bayonets of the French nor of the Russians have been 
able to destroy that spirit, any more than the blood-stained and un- 
natural constitution manufactured for them by the French, has been 
able to inspire them with confidence. Citizen senators, yours may 
it be, to save the unhappy countries of the Waldstatten. Bestow 
upon the people an improved constitution, full of simpHcity, energy, 
and freedom, which will enable every Swiss to feel himself a Swiss, 
and you will have saved your country. Every day of delay is a 
day of loss." 
1 expressed myself more distinctly in private letters to influential 
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members of the senate. " The population of the fonnerly demo- 
cratic cantons," I wrote to Senator Earauer of Lucerne, " desire 
peace above- all things. What would be most welcome to them, 
would be a federal constitution, resemblinff that of the North Ame- 
rican United States, whereby they would be left to appoint their 
own local government, and would decide their own laws by repre- 
sentative assembHes. Concerning the central government they would 
then care little, so long as it was strong enough to protect them, and 
honest enough to let them alone. Should a general peace call the 
French out of Switzerland before we have obtained a constitutiaa 
approved of by the people, I foresee that the rising of one canton 
will draw after it that of all the rest, and the people will struggle to 
do for themselves, that which their legislators might now prevent 
much evil by doing for them." 

To another member of the senate I wrote: " A new constitution 
can only be rendered durable either by partiaUty and confidence in 
its founder, such as the Spartans felt m Lycurgus, or by the pow- 
erful ties of custom, or the secure foundation of real and general 
conviction of its equity. Upon custom we must now no longer cal- 
culate in Helvetia; upon partiality to its rulers still less. 

" But the safest foundation for every, and above aU, for a Repub- 
lican constitution, is to be found in that attachment of the people to 
its principles, which arises only from a conviction of their truth and 
justice. It wiU be said, the people is yet too ignorant, and we must 
legislate not for what it is, but for what it ought to be. But the 
truth is, we are required at present, above aU things to legislate for 
the people as it really is. Such was the system of the great law-giveis 
of antiquity, and they were more fortunate in their labours than we. 
Moses and Lycurgus, Solon and Numa, Peter and Frederick the 
Great, entered into the ideas and prejudices of those axound thern^ 
and attained their object. 

" Let the future constitution of Switzerland be as democratic as it 
can possibly be made, consistently with the unity and strength of Ike 
whole ; and above aU, whatever the people can do for themselves let 
them do." 

MARCH INTO ITALIAN SWITZEELAND. 

New and extraordinary fortunes were now preparing for all partB 
of the world. Napoleon Bonaparte had reached Egypt, as if by 
miracle, and had returned thence as if by miracle; he nad become 
the First Consul of the French Republic, and was preparing for the 
reconquest of Italy. 

The Helvetic government appoiated me Government Commissary 
in the Valais, that I might do for that canton, as far as possible^ 
exactly what I had done for the Waldst'atten; I was also to accom- 
pany the First Consul and his army across the St. Bernard's mountain* 
But I had already promised the Keding family to spend the summer 
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in hxppj Imsure with them. I declined, therefore, the appointment, 
I caied little for the honour of passing a few days in official inter- 
oouae with the greatest general of the day. Some might have 
been attracted by the prospect of becoming acquainted with his 
Ymce and looks, or, at least, with his coat and hat; I would not have 
opaied, my window to do so. I enjoyed more the privilege of 
loaming with Aloys Reding through the beautiM valleys of Sch wyz, 
or of smgin^ to the accompaniment of his flute, or spending merry 
days with lum, in the pleasant month of May, far away from the 
dieaiy tumult of the world, in his own solitary hermitage among 
^ iligi mountains. But the joys of that joyous time were hasten- 
ing to an end. 

One day an adjutant of Greneral Moncey visited me to invite me 
to a conference with the latter at Lucerne. On my askinff '* Why?' 
I learnt that the Executive Committee had appointed me the Govern- 
ment Commissary for Italian Switzerland, and that I was to accom- 
pany the general, who was about to enter Lombardy'^with an army 
of 20,000 men. I hastened to Lucerne. I believed that the gene- 
lal must be in error, for I had received no summons of the kind 
fix)m Berne, and I was by no means inclined to obey any such. 
Moncey, however, proved the correctness of his information by 
some letters which he showed me. He entreated me to accompany 
him on his march, and opposed ray excuses with a vehement elo- 
quence which made me waver. " Strange," said he, " that a French- 
man like me must entreat a Swiss to become the protector of his 
countrymen against the evils inseparable from the march of an army. 
I am about to set out for Italy. Your government has no time to 
appoint another in your place. Before they could possibly make a 
decision I shall be on the Milanese frontiers. I therefore entreat 
you to consent. In truth, it is not for the sake of mi/ people that I 
entreat you; they can shift for themselves, and may get on as best 
they may. No ; it is for your own fellow-citizens that I am anxious; 
I desire that they may have some authorized protector and guardian 
during die presence of a for^gn army. Can you be more careless of 
ike sufferings of your own coimtry-people than I, a stranger?" 

I thought of the imhappy and much-tormented Uri, and saw in 
the present summons one more opportunity, perhaps the last I should 
ever obtain, of rendering that country a service. I gave m^ consent ; 
the general embraced me, and promised the strictest discipline and 
all possible forbearance towards those districts through which the 
amiy should pass. He did not break his word. Moncey, afterwards 
the Duke of Conegliano, was a man of uncommonly noble appear- 
ance, and of no less noble disposition. I felt myself truly honoured 
by his regard, and have ever retained the highest respect for him. 

The day before my departure, I received from Beme the appoint- 
xnent which had been ready seven days before. My faithful pupil 
wid secretary, young Deuz, and an intelligent young citizen of 
Schwyz, named Aufdermaur, with whom I had become acquainted at 
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Reding's house, accompanied me. The latter, bom in Naples, and 
early accustomed to the tumult of a great town, was tormented by 
ennui in the delicious rural seclusion of his Swiss home, and followed 
me as a volunteer. His animation and good humour, althou^ not 
unmixed with levity and frivolity, were agreeable to me. I also 
found him of great use on account of his mmtary knowledge and his 
intimate acquaintance with the Italian language. We hastened to 
join the advanced guard, which was already crossing St. Gothard. 
Aroimd us, in the mountains, murmured the thunder of distant 
laucines. The St. Gothard's road resembled a high wall of snow, 
and was in many places dangerous for man and beast. G-eneral 
Moncey awaited me in the parsonage at Airolo. I found him in 
despair. He did not dare delay an hour in marching for Italy, yet 
neither his ammunition nor his provisions had yet arrived. Both 
lay behind us, in the magazines on the other side of St. Gothard. 
The Helvetic government had promised him for their transport, 
1500 horses, and he had as yet received only 212. There was no 
help for it, but to have the ammunition and provisions carried on 
human backs. He gave me 6000 livres, which, judiciously dis- 
tributed among the country people on both sides of St. Gothard, 
procured their assistance for the transport ; and long processions of 
men and women dragged the stores across the mountain.' Bad 
roads, stormy weather, and continual showers, rendered the course 
of the army very slow. Personal exertions such as were then re- 
quired of us all, I have never experienced before or since. Every- 
where was want and discontent. The soldiers were forced by the 
want of common necessaries, to live at the cost of a land already 
miserably impoverished by Austrian and Russian extortion. They 
took all they could find, and left behind them hunger and despair. 
In vain Moncey, at my entreaty, placed guards along the road, that 
none might absent himself from the main body for the sake of plun- 
der. The other generals were very negligent m enforcing his orders, 
and found it very difficult to obtain obedience for their own. Food, 
shoes, clothing, every thing was stolen, and thousands were rendered 
destitute. Every day the following provisions were required for 
20,000 men; 21,600 rations of bread; 21,500 rations of nee; 1500 
rations of hay, and twenty head of cattle. Very frequently 21,600 
rations of wine, 16,000 rations of salt, and 3000 pairs of shoes were 
likewise required. 

Sometimes I marched on several miles in advance, sometimes 
several miles back again, to afford protection and assistance. Inces- 
santly surrounded and stormed by adjutants, generals, commissaries 
magazine-controllers, complaining parish-elders, and country peo- 
ple, I spent day and night amidperpetual dispute and noise, amid 
endless threats and entreaties. Tne commanders of the troops ac- 
cused me of disaffection and aristocratic hatred of the French, which 
is no uncommon feeling among the Swiss; and the more firmly 
Moncey continued his favour and support, the more they grumbledU 
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I may here mention one instance of Moncey's constant justice. On 
the thirtieth of May, he hastily dispatched a joyful note to me in his 
own hand to inform me of the first conquest ne had made, which 
consisted in the capture of 600 sheep and sixty cows, which he be- 
lieved to belong to the enemy. Very soon after came, however, the 
wailing possessors of these nocks and herds, which they now saw 
themselves about to lose for ever. As soon as the possessors proved 
themselves to be Swiss, Moncey immediately ordered the cattle to 
be restored to them. 

The army slowly advanced, day by day. Except a light skirmish 
on the bridge of the Moesa, they met with no hostile resistance. I 
breathed more freely when I saw the last masses of the army disap- 
pear across the frontiers of Lombardy. I now stood alone on the 
shores of the Tessino, in a country totally strange to me. I was here, 
as in Waldstatten, to introduce order into the political chaos, and to 
re-form every thing according to the Helvetic laws. I knew neither 
the people nor the country; neither their manners, customs, wants, 
prejudices, or past history. Everywhere I saw the sad memorials 
of the devastating passages of French, Austrian, and Russian armies. 
Nor was there as yet any security against the repetition of the very 
same torments and miseries. The hope of peace, depended solely on 
the issue of the Italian battles of Bonaparte and Meks. 
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To imderstand and improve the present, which now surrounded 
me, it was necessary to become acquainted with the past from which 
it sprung. On that account I wHl hastily represent here the con- 
dition of the valleys of the Ticino before my arrival. 

Let the reader imagine a nation morally brutallised and enslaved 
by its Landvoffte; a nation hot-blooded but wanting in energy; 
fond of luxury but not of work; without perseverance or constancy; 
lash without courage; boastful yet servile; cunning yet imprudent; 
passionate in love and hatred; ostentatious in public, but sluttish in 
private. Imagine such a people when their old yoke was suddenly broken 
by the Swiss revolution. Instead of freedom, licentious anarchy was 
desired. The people split into parties. The great question was, 
whether to join the New Helvetic or the New Cisalpine Republic? 
The greater part of the population attracted by long habit, or im- 
pelled by hatred of the Lombardese, desired union witn Switzerland. 
The pretended enthusiasts for freedom, privately supported by mem- 
bers of the Cisalpine Directory, clamoured for union with Cisalpinia. 
These called themselves "patriots," and their argument was: 
" Switzerland can give us only stones ; Cisalpinia can give us bread 
and wine !" 

Active measures were soon adopted. The *' patriots," unable to 
make an impression by tracts and pamphlets, paid, clothed, and 
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armed some idle va^bonds from the Milanese territoiy, and attacked 
Lugano on the night of the 14th of February, 1798. The inhabit* 
ants of Lugano rose, and drove back the Briganti, There were 
killed and wounded on both sides. A still bloodier Rkirmish took 
place between the contending parties, at Mendrisio. The inhabit- 
ants, overpowered by the victorious patriots, were compelled by ex- 
tortions, forced requisitions, and other acts of violence, to declare 
themselves in fevour of the Cisalpine interest, until they were again 
delivered from the yoke of the patriots by the iimabitants of 
Lugano. 

The people now addressed their complaintsto General Berthier, who 
sent the General Chevalier to coUect the real opinions of the pec^Ie, 
and learn whether they were inclined to the Helvetic or Cisalpine 
Republic. Both to him and to General Brune, who was afterwards 
sent on the same errand, the answer of the majority of the people 
was: " We are Swiss, and Swiss we wiU remain."^ The BaSiwics 
on the Tessino were consequently incorporated with the Helvetic 
Republic, and formed two cantons, Lugano and Bellinzona. The 
vengeance of the victorious party now directed itself against the 
originators of the disturbances. The patriots saw that their cause 
was lost ; they judiciously implored the protection of the Helvetic 
Republic, and received a general amnesty. 

The people, disappointed in the hope of seeing the Cisalpine parly 
punished, witnessed with silent wrath, their free return to the soil 
which they had reddened with the blood of its children. Fear of 
the patriots, and discontent against the government, rose yet higher^ 
when revolutionary measures were adopted in Switzerland, a number 
of imwise regulations passed concerning military conscriptions, church 
processions, and other matters, when several popular magistrates were 
displaced, and their places filled with the hated patriots or their friends. 
The Cisalpine party, cunning and shrewd, now pretended zeal for 
freedom and Helvetia, and stigmatised their opponents as aristocrats 
and partisans of Austria. Li Lugano, a military tribunal was estab- 
lished, with the power of executing within twenty-four horns those 
whom it condemned. This tribunal, whose members chiefly be* 
longed to the hated ** patriotic party," excited universal terror by its 
name and nature, but not yet by its conduct. 

New disturbances began. The French, defeated in Italy, were in 
ftdl retreat. The inhabitants of the valleys rose on every side. The 
arrival of a few fugitive Cisalpine soldiers at Lugano, occasioned 
universal preparations for defence. The governor, Cafra, forced by 
turbulent citizens and peasants, was obliged to order Major Stop- 
pani to open the arsenal. Stoppani was immediately shot by the 
raging populace ; the military of the Cisalpine party were disarmed 
and token prisoners, and the houses of their leaders plundered. 
Many of the Cisalpine citizens fled ; others were thrown into 
prison. 

The appearance of a French half-brigade, which landed on l]ie 
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abore of the Lugano lake in retreat, interrupted for a short time the 
excesses oi the revengeful peasantry. Many of the Cisalpine party 
were released. But scarcely had the French soldiers disappeared, 
wb^i the ringing of the alarm bells summoned the people to &esh dis* 
torbances. Armed peasants streamed in from all the mountains and 
valleys of the districts near Lugano, uttering shouts of vengeance 
against patriots, Jacobins, and C£alpinians. Three of these, who had 
bad the courage tovremain behind, were dragged by the furious 
mob to the tree of liberty, and there shot with muskets, while a 
rascal jfrom the Val d'Agno, who had been banished by a former 
Landvofft^ sprang forth from the midst of the mob, and cleft with 
his axe the head of the young advocate, Papi. 

Soon afterwards followed the invasion of the Austrian troops. 
Peace was once more restored; but now one district separated itself 
fipom another, until, from the frontiers of Lombardy to St. Gothard, 
the whole country was broken up into eight or nine little free states, 
which, imconnected with each other, governed themselves by self- 
elected rulers, and quarrelled incessantly with each other concerning, 
tolls, turnpikes. &c. The Imperial Austrian Government Commis- 
awy. Count Cocastelli, satisfied himself with reimposing a tax discon- 
tinued by the Helvetic government, and allowed the people, in other 
matters, to govern themselves as they pleased. 

Such was the condition in which I found this part of Switzerland 
on my arrival. Lovely as these valleys, this Italian sky, and the 
rich luxuriance of these southern landscapes must appear to a son 
of the North, it could not be easy for him to overlook m his admira- 
tion of these the corruption and degradation of every thing human 
around him, the result of a bad religion and a bad government. 
Let no one, however, attribute the guilt of this corruption to the 
gloving sky and climate. The soil of Italy bore once an iron- 
hearted Rome, before it became infected with the pestilential breatl^ 
of sensuality, and bore only the plague-boils of despotism; the soil 
of Greece bore an Athens, a Sparta, and a Corinth, before it brought 
forth only slaves and t3a:ants. 
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All the foregoing events, their origin and connexion, as well as 
the anarchy in which they had terminated, and the furious hostility 
of the contending parties were as little known to the Executive Com- 
mittee at Berne as to me. As soon as I had announced in a procla- 
mation, my principles and wishes, and the object of my arrival, 
the Helvetic plenipotentiary began to be regarded with very various 
hopes and fears. With anxious eagerness it was everywhere mquired, 
*^ To which political party does he belong?" The interests of both, 
however, were indifferent to me, and it was my duty to let them re- 
main so. As I stood impartial amidst contending factions, I was 
wocm. annoyed, first by the importunate advice of all the factious 
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leaders, and afterwards by their mistrust and discontent. It' was the 
noisy ** patriots" who first became troublesome, and, strangely enough. 
I now laboured under the odium of being an aristocrat and a parti- 
san of Austria. Some French generals first fastened these epithets 
upon me. Originating in their head-quarters and gossip-meetings, 
the calumnious report spread among the common soldiers, and was 
circulated by them among the people. The rumour was strength- 
ened by the circumstance, that on my first arrival at Lugano, the 
municij)ality accidentally or purposely, lodged me in the house of 
the postmaster, Pietro Kossi, one of the most active chiefs of the 
aristocratic party. But what most of all seemed to excite the fuiy 
of the patriots was, that I would only protect them from perse- 
cution, and would not allow them to persecute in return. 

My situation was, from the first, very imeasy in another respect. 
The Helvetic Executive Committee, which knew nothing whatever 
of persons and events in Italian Switzerland, except what my dis- 
patches acquainted them with, required me to act strictly according 
to their particular orders in every thing. But amidst the perpetual 
change of circumstances, wants, and emergencies, I saw myself 
forded, either to expose myself to punishment, by acting without 
orders on my own responsibility, or to increase the general confudon 
and anarchy by strict obedience to injudicious orders. On this ac- 
count I earnestly and repeatedly requested either dismissal or in- 
crease of powers. *' When my country is threatened by danger," 
I wrote, *' I feel it to be a duty and a necessity to do what I can to 
avert that danger. I cannot possibly foresee all the changes and 
emergencies of the future, and just as impossible is it always to 
await orders from Berne amidst the constant pressure of events. 
Perhaps, however, it may be easy for you to appoint a more skilful 
ruler in my place, whose energy of mind may master these various 
diflSculties.'* When, however, neither dismissal nor increase of 
powers were sent me, I determined to assume the power I required 
at my own responsibihty without further delay, and contented my- 
self with sending faithful reports of my proceemngs to Berne. 

I had been commanded above all things, to bring about the 
speedy reorganisation of the two cantons. This order sufficed to 
show me the ignorance and incapacity of the Executive Committee. 
It was totally impossible to obey such an order, so long as the &te 
of Lombardy remained undecided, while quarterings, marchings^ 
and encampments of large bodies of troops, the pressure 'of their 
support, the tumult of contending factions, and a thousand similar 
evils, kept the country in a constant ferment. The former magis- 
trates and officials of the country refiised to occupy their posts 
during such a universal insecurity of pubUc affairs. They had be- 
come the victims of their zeal, had been left without remuneration 
by government, and were now obliged to think of saving the re- 
mainder of their shattered fortunes. I wished to appomt other 
capable men in their stead, but knew not where to look for sucL 
I came, indeed, into contact with many useM persons, but they were 
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most of them pledged to one or tlie other party, and bound to prefer 
the interests of their political partisans to those of the state and 
people. The impartial and peace-loving were very few, and with- 
drew themselves more and more into me back-ground. I deter- 
mined, however, to seek and find them.* 

I formed a Government Commission of able and experienced 
men, and made these, with myself at their head, the temporary 
federal government of this confused knot of petty states. 1 thus 
gained tune to examine more accurately the internal condition of 
ine country, and prepare my fiiture remedies. This plan of leaving 
untouched, for the present, the old and accustomed, and yet renew- 
ing the bond of union for the benefit of all, had a quieting effect 
on the mass of the people, and the confidence of the nation in my 
good will, opened a more favourable field of action to my activity. 

I soon found that another and a mightier power than mine was at 
work in the field ; that of the clergy. I had already learnt to know 
the extent of their infiuence in the forest cantons. The foundation 
of their greatness in Switzerland as in the other Catholic countries 
of Europe, has always been the spiritual bondage of rulers and sub- 
jects. Centuries have strengthened this foundation ; it must require 
centuries to substitute for it any nobler basis. Wherever the State 
subsists within the Church, and the altar is higher than the tempo- 
ral throne, the power of the State will belong to the priesthood, 
whose keys of life and death, full of mysterious terrors, will hang 
like, the sword of Damocles over the heads of the people and their 
rulers. Wherever Church and state enjoy equaUty of rights, and 
there is a tolerable peace between them, the temporal government 
may be at least half the master of its people, x et the perpetual 
struggle between states and churches proves how indefinite are the 
boundaries of their authority. The freedom of the ruler and the 
freedom of the people can only begin where liberty of conscience 
supphes the place of an established reUgion. 

In spite of these heretical views of mine, I did not dare to throw 
the gauntlet of defiance at the feet of my rival, the Church. To 
gain over the people, it was necessary to conciliate the clergy. In 
former times, indeed, a Landvogt could make the whole shore of the 
Tessino tremble by lifting up ms finger. His sergeants had, by cus- 
tom, an authority equal to that of an army. But that mysterious 
and invisible " divinity" which was wont to ** hedge" round great 
and little majesties, had vanished in the tempest of revolution. And 
since I, without money and without troops, had to restore an igno- 
rant people from anarchy to order, without force, and yet without 
delay, a league with the clergy appeared to me a means not to be 
despised. The numerous priesthood were subject to the Archbishop 
Fihppo Visconti, and to the Bishop of Como, Carlo Novelli. In 
vain I exerted myself to obtain the favour of these clerical princes. 

* All these difficulties at last made an impression even on the Helvetic govern- 
ment, and compelled them to defer the reorganisation of the two cantons till the 
autmnn. 
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Both tlie secular and monastic clergy were at that time distinguished, 
with a few remarkable exceptions, by a total want of educauon and 
refinement; they spent their time cmefly at public-houses, gaming* 
tables, and pleasure parties — a state of things which I have never 
observed in German Switzerland. They were satisfied with the 
mechanical performance of their church-services, the better among 
them occasionally giving the boys of their village instructioii in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The girls were generally left to- 
tally uneducated, instruction being considered useless and dangerous 
for them. The pastors were mostly very scantily remunerated; 
even the convents were poor. The poverty of the village clergy waa 
increased by the circumstance, that when troops passed through the 
country, soldiers and officers were always anxious to quarter them- 
selves upon them, hoping for better accommodation than in the 
squalid dwellings of the peasantry. When the pastors were unable 
to entertain their guests in the manner expected by them, explosions 
of anger frequently followed, which occasioned the destruction of 
every thing breakable and tearable in the house. One day, in broad 
dayhght, a poor village pastor of Lumino came to implore my com- 
passion and protection in a pitiable case of this kind. He had per- 
formed the journey in very bad weather, in a torn, flowered cotton 
dressing-gown, tattered trousers, and a round felt hat, borrowed 
from a peasant. 

Although I did all in my power for the protection of the clergy, 
and in order to ward off the suspicion of heresy, was a pimctual at- 
tendant at church, I could not conciUate them. In the environs of 
Lugano resistance to the Helvetic Republic was openly preached 
&om the pulpit; and even during the presence of the Frencn troops, 
prayers were put up in the churches, by episcopal order, for the 
blessing of the Lord of Hosts on the arms of Austria. This last act 
of defiance was, indeed, discontinued on my appUcation to the bishop 
and archbishop. But though the lips were silenced, the prayers of 
the heart could not be countermanded by episcopal decrees. 

I soon saw myself compelled to turn to account even the sins of 
the Helvetic government. The new legislators of Switzerland, aU 
on fire for freedom and equality, had committed the injustice of 
abolishing tithes and church-rates, without appointing any substi- 
tute. The clergy had thus fallen into the lowest poverty and desti- 
tution. The Austrian Count Cocastelli, my predecessor, had re- 
Eealed the law of abolition, and restored the clergy to their rights, 
ut it was a very critical thing for me to do any thing which Count 
Cocastelli had done. Yet I determined to imitate his example, 
although the Executive Committee had given me no permission. I 
found some justification in the circumstance, that the Helvetic con- 
stitution had not been formally re-estabHshed in Italian Switzerland. 
The announcement of my intention to restore the laws of tithes, 
worked like a magic spell. Everywhere quiet was restored. The 
pastors in all the villages saw themselves out of danger, and prayed 
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every where for peace and order. What I had vainly endeavoured 
to accomplish for public order was now fulfilled by episcopal decrees, 
and I suddenly saw myself dignified by the title of ^^ Protettore delta 
Rehgione Cattolica" 
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When the fate of Italy appeared for the present decided on the 
plains of Marengo, by the good fortune of Bonaparte, I determined 
to set myself boldlj against the perpetual party warfare, productive 
of so much mischief m Italian Switzerland. I could not enfoTce 
reconciliation, but cessation from open disturbances of the public 
peace I could at least command. I declared loudly enough, but in 
vain, my detestation of the maUce, injustice, and violence, of both 
factions ; I was hated and feared by both parties, and accused by 
them, secretly and openly, of Helvetic, French, and Austrian par- 
tialities; the one party called me a revolutionist^ and the other a 
secret ^ent of Austria, or a paid tool of England. At Milan, 
certain Swiss, hostile to me, and some French generals out of Mon- 
cey's corps, persuaded the young Cisalpine government to regard 
me as a sordid dependent of Austria. Discontented Luganese pa- 
triots printed there in French and Italian, a *' Compendio storico 
degli awenimenti segidti in Lugano^ dall *epoca delta proclamazione 
delta liberta^ sino at -presente^^ wherein I was represented as the pro- 
tector '* Degli scelteraggini e degli orrorir On the other hand, the 
journals of tiie aristocratic party delighted to exhibit me as a *' rant- 
ing Jacobin," who had seduced even the *' honest mountaineers of 
Scnwyz and Unterwalden." No less violent was the language of the 
well-known Haller, who termed me a " mere vagabond, a runaway 
Prussian, full of revolutionary fanaticism." 

In the revolting strife with the fury and cunning of these factions, 
restless vigilance and promptitude ox action could alone afford any 
chance of success. Fortunately each party betrayed to me the schemes 
of the other. I often received anonymous letters, threatening me 
with assassination; but to these I paid no attention. In spite of 
the warnings and entreaties of my faithful fiiends, Deuz and Auf- 
dermaur, I never took a military escort with me on my journeys. 
He who betrays no fear, is himself feared by cowards. 

As both parties continued to besiege me with their opposite com- 
plaints, and to demand indemnification for the losses they had sus- 
tained from the violence of the opposite faction, I proclaimed a re- 
newed amnesty, from the Helvetic government, for all past political 
offences. The possibiUty of enforcing it on the banks of the Tessino 
was doubted, for here all kinds of social crimes, robbery, murder, 
and every species of violence, were mixed up with poUtical offences. 
The tribunals and magistrates of the different little communities 
were also very unwilling to restore the sequestered estates of many 
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of the obnoxious " patriots,'' and to break off their trials, in which 
abeady a considerable pile of papers had been amassed. I ordered 
these papers to be brought to Lugano for my inspection; they filled 
several large chests. In order to cut the Gordian knot at once, I 
had them all packed up and sent away to Berne, where they were 
buried, I trust for ever, in the archives of the senate. Thus the 
thread of legal persecution was broken at once. The different fe- 
milies returned to their estates. But this did not satisfy the patriots. 
They demanded vengeance on their persecutors, the provisionary 
rulers. I answered that no government could ever be answerable 
to any other power than that from which it had received its own. 
But while I was thus taking under my protection the former autho- 
rities of the state, in spite of the past tyranny of which they had, 
no doubt, been guilty, they, on the other hand, resisted my orders, 
as to the repeal of the sequestrations; the magistrates at Mendrisio 
were the most obstinate in their resistance. My threats to displace 
them, if they resisted any longer, and their own fears of seeing their 
posts occupied by their enemies, soon drove them to obedience. The 
despotic tones and gestures of a feudal Landvogt^ were very difBcult 
for a good republican like me to assume ; yet I found them necessarv 
here. Those accustomed to the yoke of despotism, bow more wil- 
linffly before it than before the majesty of justice. 

1 will give here one anecdote, characteristic of the time and 
people with whom I had to deal. One day, a lady of good fiunily 
m Lugano demanded audience. I ordered her to be admitted. A 
slender, youthful figure entered the room, clothed in deepmoum- 
ing, from head to foot, and enveloped in a long black veil. Through 
this woven darkness, I perceived a beautiful female face, about 
twenty years of age. Before I could address a word of welcome to 
the fair Queen of night, she threw herself at my feet, and, raising 
her clasped hands, cried with wild vehemence: " Vendetta t Ven- 
detta T It was long before I could induce her to explain her 
meaning with any degree of coherence. I then discovered that she 
was the sister of Papi, the advocate, who had been murdered by the 
notorious criminal, Curti, under the tree of liberty. This daring 
bandit had again shown himself on Swiss ground, attracted partly 
by the persuasions of his partisans, and partly by the report of my 
aristocratic tendencies. Never, however, has female beauty ap- 
peared so horrible to me, as that of this lovely young fury. I dis- 
missed her, and requested her to send her male relatives to me. 

To leave unpunished a murder like this, however, would have 
been to encourage every villain to do the same, in every hour of 
victorious anarchy. I ordered the commandant of the Helvetic 
company, Riittiman, of Lucerne, to bring the murderer before me, 
alive or dead. One stormy night, that gallant officer surrounded 
with soldiers the house of Curti, in the Val d'Agno. In spite of 
the most undeniable traces of the man's presence, his wife swore, by 
God and all the saints, that he whom they sought had never re* 
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turned &om Lombardy. The murderer had, meantime, concealed 
himiself imder the roof of the hut. Discovered there by one of the 
soldiers, he sprang down, and was about to fly, when he was be- 
trayed by the lightning. Six musket-shots stretched him on the 
ground. He was badly wounded. His wife, with a sudden change 
of feeling, now lamented that he had not been killed, and actuaUy 
refused her old linen for the binding of his wounds ! The soldiers 
were obliged to tear up a bed cover for the purpose, whilst his 
Megara of a wife cried: *' Let the carrion bleed to death ! My own 
life is no longer safe for him !'* 

The criminal was brought before the tribunal. By way of ending 
this little history, I shall only remark, that the bandit recovered 
from his wounds, and that, after I left the Italian cantons, he 
escaped from prison, nobody knew how. He reached Italy in 
safety. 

While I was rendering it difficult, or impossible, for the political 
fanatics to continue their mischievous activity in their native 
country, they continued their machinations with better success 
on Cisalpinian ground. Here the patriotic heroes represented 
themselves to the French commanders and Cisalpine authorities, 
as persecuted friends of the French and Cisalpine interest. They 
watched, with malicious vigilance, their fellow-citizens of the oppo- 
site party who crossed the owiss frontiers, on trading or other busi- 
ness. They procured their arrest upon all kinds of pretences; or 
they accused them of having^ encouraged the peasants to resistance, 
during the passing of the French troops; or they extorted sums 
of money from them ; or committed acts of violence against them, 
with the connivance of the police of Milan. I cannot stop here to 
relate more circumstantially their persecutions. I was fortunate 
enough to deliver many an innocent father -and husband from the 
hands of the revengeful fanatics. I addressed letters to the French 
generals, Hullin, Bethecourt, and Soult, who afforded me generous 
assistance in my exertions; and upon my representing the state of 
the case to General Brune, the successor of Massena in the supreme 
command of the Italian army, he promised to insure, and soon did 
in reality guarantee, the personal securitj^ of the Swiss upon Italian 
ground. W hen the malecontents saw their mischievous powers thus 
crippled, they began to stir up the French officers to demand in- 
demnification for the loss of the baggage belonging to the 44th bri- 
gade, which had been betrayed to the Austrians the year before by 
some Luganese peasants. But this attempt, also, fell to the ground. 
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Almost all the troubles with which the poor people of Tessino 
were visited, troubles which I must necessarily feel as my own, 
none went more to my heart than the remorseless cruelties prac- 
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tised towards these districts by French authorities, with the single 
object of extorting gold — especially whilst Mass^na held the chief 
command. 

The Swiss valleys along theTessino are obliged, by their position, 
to receive from Italy the greatest part, or the whole, of their com 
and salt * From the first advance of the French over Mount St. 
Bernard and Mount Gothard towards Italy, the trade and the 
post connexion between Lombardy and Switzerland were broken 
up. Soon after the entry of the French into Milan, I applied to 
them by order of government, partly to effect the re-establiahment of 
the interrupted trade, partly the restoration of the men, horses, and 
vehicles, lent to the First Consul and his lieutenant-general, for 
the transport of munition over the Alps. I was also commissioned 
to demand from Moncey payment of the money which he owed in 
Switzerland, for the purchase of cattle and other necessaries of life 
for his troops, and which he had promised to pay immediately after 
his entrance into Lombardy.f 

I arrived in Milan four days after the battle of Marengo; a sus- 
pension of arms was agreed on, and the First Consul was lodged in 
the archducal palace. Every thing seemed promising. ^ At my^ ap- 
pearance, however, Moncey shrugged his shoulders with an ur of 
concern. " The First Consul," said he, " has promised me large sums 
of money, but has not yet assigned them to me. I am at present 
subject to his absolute control, and dare do nothing on my own re- 
sponsibility. Concerning the salt and com trade, you miist address 
yourself to the counsellor of state, Petiet, with whom I will forward 
your wishes to the best of my ability. Concerning the granting the 
means of transport, I strongly advise you to apply immediately 
to the First Consul. I had just intended to go to him, and will 
inform him of your arrival; I have no doubt that he wiU give you 
audience to-day. Or would you prefer allowing me to manage the 
matter with him? I would willmgly do so, and assuredly would 
do my best in your cause." 

After a moment's indecision, I considered that prudence demanded 
I should show a thorough confidence by consentmg to the last pro- 
posal. " Well, general," said I, " you will redeem every piGmise 
which I received from you in Lucerne, and in the absence of which 
I should not have remained with you. You possess in the highest 
degree the esteem of the First Consul. The business is as much 
yours as mine, and you will certainly be able more easily to attain 
the object." 

Immediately after this conversation, Moncey repaired to the First 
Consul; but the answer with which he returned, was very similar 
to that which a gay, aristocratic cavaher is accustomed to make to 
one of the canaille^ when he is applied to for payment of his debts. 

* At that time about 6000 malters (a malter — ^half a cord) of com, maiie^ ftOit 
were consumed there every month, 
t The mon^ amounted to 50,000 francs. 
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** I thooglit," letnmed Bonaparte, ** that the release of the Swiae 
eantons fi:c»n enemies, and tne re-establislied commimication with 
Italy, might well have overbalanced some sacrifices to the army. 
Say to the Helvetic Conamissary , — ' We have come tumbling down 
ficm the Alps like so many madmen, (pek'fn&k, comme les fous\ 
have been fighting, and will have to fight again; at present, we must 
think only of the enemy; by and by, we can settle witk the 
Swiss.'" 

In announcing this termination of the affair to the Executive 
Committee at Berne, I remarked, " Our connexion with France is 
such, that feeble as we are, we only aggravate the evil by anger, 
and make ourselves the more despicable by eternal complamts. 
They point to the exertions and sacrifices of Genoa and Holland — 
they feed us with flattering hopes; at last, however, they favour 
our interests only in so far as they are connected with those of 
France." 

The most pressing necessity of the moment — ^the restoration of 
the imports of com and salt into Switzerland — ^was completely satis- 
fed, owing to Moncey's active assistance. The State-Counsellor 
Petiet complied with my wishes; Marliani, President of the Muni- 
cipal Administration of Milan, freely and cordially co-operated with 
me. I appointed to the head of affairs an expert and active man, 
living in Milan, and hastened, but half-contented, back to Lugano. 

But even this half-content was of short duration ; for when the 
First Consul, on returning to Paris, gave the command of the Italian 
army to Massena, he (Massena) immediately restrained the importar 
tion of com, and finally stopped it entirely. At length, after much 
n^otiation, he granted it; but merely as a favour and in single in- 
stances, in the shape of import licences to be written by him alone; 
and then only under the restriction of a duty of five francs on every 
sack of com or pulse. By and by he even raised this tax. Then, 
in order to increase the payment, and at the same time to prevent 
smuggling, he quartered French and Cisalpine troops in both the 
cantons, to which, while denying the means of subsistence, he yet 
made it a duty to maintain these forces. At last, indeed, when 
this ingeniously contrived famine reached its consummation, and 
the troops themselves began to suffer from hunger, this last grievance 
was redressed ; but the four Helvetic companies,* under the com- 
mand of Buttiman, received orders to prevent the importation of 
Provisions from Lombardy. Thus native Swiss were forced to 
ibour servilely to increase the misery and want of their fatherland, 
in order to sate a French hero's thirst for gold. Whilst the poor 
mountaineers sought eagerly for herbs and roots to prolong their 
melancholy life, there appeared from time to time upon the Lakes 
of Maggiore and Lugano, ships laden with com, which French 

• They were indeed destined for the service of the Bepuhiic, hut were suhject in 
their natireland to ibt command of the French gaieraL 

l2 
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commissaries sold at enormous prices to the starving people. For 
the sake of securing to these a good market, everywhere on the 
borders conveyances laden with grain were continually seized and 
detained under the emptiest pretences, however well provided they 
might be with perfect and regular import licences, already dearly 
paid for by the Swiss. 

Enough of these blood-suckings of the renowned vampire of 
nations. 

STATES OF MIND. 

Daily anxieties and cares, investigations, regulations, corres- 

J)ondences, sittings in the council, with many attempts and many 
allures, kept me in constant activity, but also in a state of unhealthy 
excitement. 

I looked sometimes with compassion, sometimes with disgust, on 
the people about me, on their many follies and vices, their few 
virtues; the legal murders and acts of violence committed by the 
miHtary heroes on the helpless community; the ravings of those 
intoxicated by the poison of party spirit; the pride of the priesthood 
in its garb of humility, pointing to heaven with one hand, and 
grasping all things on earth with the other; and the patient en- 
durance of the mass of the people, afflicted with more plagues than 
ever were the Egyptians. Sometimes I almost fancied their salva- 
tion depended upon me, and could I have hoped to effect it, I should 
have 'been consoled for all. But, instead of this, every difficulty 
conquered seemed to cause ten others to spring up like the heads of 
the Lernean serpent before Hercules. Flattery irom high and low, 
public testimonials of honour were but poor rewards; even repeated 
declarations of approbation from the Central Government affi>rded 
me no satisfaction. 

It is said that virtue is its own reward. I believed this, and I was 
•conscious of the purity of my intentions; yet I had no pleasure in 
my exertions, for in most cases I knew not myself whether I had 
acted virtuously or only from motives of expedience. 

I was living in a country whose whole nature is poetry; but for 
me the hills, and groves, and lakes were divested of their magic 
colouring and fragrance. No mental power seemed active in me 
but the cold calculating understanding. Accustomed formerly to 
the sweets of kindly intercourse, my heart seemed now to wither 
within me, and I walked among indifferent persons as indi£ferent as 
themselves. The deHghtful intoxication of love which can clothe 
even desert places with the charms of Paradise, the attractions of 
female society, I was compelled to renounce. I seemed scarcely to 
know myself in this sad and sober life. Seldom indeed coiud I 
snatch one of those happy moments when, free from my vassalage to 
office, I could escape to Eve only to my own heart. I usually in 



cases fled somewhere into the soUtude of the green forest^ or to iho 
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shores of the Lake of Lugano, and reposed beneath the shade of the 
wild fig or chesnut-trees, or wandered along the heights of Bellinzona, 
by the ruins of its ancient castle. Li these rambles I read, for the first 
time^ Gibbon's " History of the Decline and Fall;" one of the few 
books which, like Tacitus, Shakspeare, and Walter Scott, I have read 
over and over asjain, and always found in them something new. I 
could not help shuddering, however, when I perceived how the long 
deceased monsters of those departed centuries, were again alive and 
moving about in these days, only clothed with other garments and 
other titles. The only way I could find to tranquilHse myself, was 
to call to mind all the virtuous men I had ever known, or to think 
of my distant friends, a few lines from one of whom reaching me 
across the St. Gothard always made a holiday for me. 

Scarcely, indeed, could a tender epistle from the hand of a beloved, 
have thrown me into a more agreeable agitation, and confusion of 
feeling, than was occasioned one day by the receipt of a letter from 
the venerable Ober-Consistorial Rath, Steinbart, my former teacher. 
I had had no communication with him since I had left Frankfort, 
where, as a student, I had looked up to him as a superior being. 
Although my face flushed with a mingled sensation of pride and 
modesty when I received his letter, it made, on reading, a rather 
painful impression which I could only get over by dwelling on his 
kind and friendly expressions. 

Two distinct periods of my fife, separated in reality by only five, 
but appearing fifty, years asunder — from the sharpness of their 
contrast, rose before me as I read. The man who had once ap- 
peared so great to me, seemed to dwindle to a smaller stature, and 
all that belong to those days, shrank and diminished Hke the scenes 
of our childhood, when we see them again for the first time after 
many years* absence. I seemed to myself no longer the same per- 
son. The student lad in Frankfort, decorated with the doctor's hat, 
yet groping in vain among his fohos to find a way out of the dark 
labyrinth in which God, the world, and all things were involved, 
seemed a different individual from the man on the Lake Maggiore, 
in the exercise of constant habits of command, enabled to protect 
families from destruction, and to lend a helping hand to struggling 
communities. 

" The pubUc accounts of you give me great pleasure," he wrote, 
preserving the tone of fatherly admonition becoming the position of 
an academic teacher, " ^specially as you will now be able to confirm, 
j&om your own experience, what I nave often told you in my lec- 
tures, of the advantages of practical occupation. From your own 
experience you will know how beneficially it acts in the purification 
of our theoretical and speculative knowledge, to be for a time thrown 
into the business of active life, and I imagine, therefore, that for the 
present any other residence would be more welcome to you than the 
imiversity. I may, however, mention as a proof that I bad not 
forgotten you, that when I read in the papers of the critical posi- 
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tion in which you were placed by the Austrians, I wrote to the 
Ober-Consisturial Ratkj Teller, that as I was advancing in life, I 
should be glad to have a talented young man associated with me, to 
divide with me the duties of my office, and that I believed you 
would accept the appointment. Now, however, you have ob- 
tained a wider sphere of action, and my project has, therefore, come 
to nothing." 

Towards the end of his letter he inquired, " What do you think 
of Fichte? In my opinion, whoever thinks he can understand Pro- 
fessor Fichte, does not imderstand himself. The critical philosophy 
endeavours to improve our sight, by anatomising the inward parts 
of the eye. But when we have taken from the eye the humor 
vitreus, cristallinus retina^ &c., we can no longer see with each 
individual part." 

1 could scarcely refrain from smiling at the whole tone of the 
letter, and I had, certainly, no wish to mount again my abandoned 
hobby-horse of school philosophy; I was content for the present to 
leave the kingdom of the transcendental, like an untransparent sky, 
above my head, trusting that in a wider experience and deeper 
knowledge of things visible, I was in the best school for finding a 
path to uiat of the invisible. 
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Urged by the strongest desire to return to the other side of llie 
Alps, I lost not a single day in completing the reorganisation of the 
public authorities. In the first week of August it was completed; 
the constitutional functionaries, installed with due solemnity, and 
Colonel Giuseppe Rusioni placed at the head of the government of 
Bellinzona, and the learned Battista of that of the canton of La- 
gano. The Executive Committee at Berne, had at length granted to 
me my often requested dismissal, although with some conditiona 
that must necessarily prolong my residence in these cantons. Other 
events also occurred, which threatened serious consequencee to the 
country, and made it impossible for me to leave it for some time. 

Although General Bnme had been appointed by the First Cooflid 
to succeed Massena in the chief command, yet he continued with 
audacious cruelty to squeeze the last penny from the exhausted 
people. From all quarters, instead of the complaints that had 
hitherto reached me, I heard only the voice of deroair. One day, at 
the fair of Lucerne, the long-suppressed rage of the peo^ bant 
out into open tumult. One of the French commissaries had arm ed 
with a cargo of com, but for which he demanded such an ex- 
orbitant price, that, at length, the maddened populace forcibly seized 
the vessel and its contents, and shot the oppressor dead; althoiigh 
not till they had sent for a Capuchin firiar to give him abaoliitiflB 
for his ains. 
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The moment I heard of the tumult, I hastened thither to prevent 
fiirther mischief; but during mj absence, the French general of 
division, Gardanne, landed a body of troops at Lugano, and or- 
dered them to seize seventy sacks of com from the magazine there, 
and transport them into Lombardy. 

I determined, however, to resist to the utmost this military 
despotism, and accordingly sent orders to the commanding officers 
of the Swiss troops quartered there, to defend the com magazines, 
and resist force by force. " I am aware," I added, " that you are 
subject to the French army; but you need not forget that you are, 
before all else, a Swiss;, and, as such, subject to the French for the 
protection, not for the destruction of your country. You cannot, 
under the French standard, levy war on your own country, without 
becoming a traitor. I will take on myself all the responsibiUty of 
the resistance." 

As soon as this proceeding was known at Massena's head- 
quarters, a brigadier-general was sent off to me, to bring me warn- 
ings and instructions. 1 desired him, in reply, to inform Ms general 
that I received instructions from my own government; that he 
might forbid the exportation of com from the Cisalpine Republic, 
but that I would permit and protect its importation into Switzer- 
land. If he would resort to violence, I recommended him to appear 
with a superior force, for that he would find in these mountains a 
new Vendee, as I would rouse the whole people to arms, to protect 
the laws of a country in aUiance with France. " I could not," I 
added, " answer for the result; but that despair lent, even to a feeble 
nation, a strength not to be despised. In this case, he might answer 
to France for ms violation of the treaty, his disregard of the acknow- 
leged independence of Helvetia, and of the rights of nations. Eu- 
rope would judge between them; but the First Consul would 
scarcely be willing to stain his renown by protecting the usurious 
covetousness of subordinate functionaries." 

The brigadier-general travelled back with this answer, and I in- 
formed the two governors of the affair, with a recommendation to 
hold themselves prepared for what might follow. Day after day 
passed, however, and my declaration remained without reply irom 
head-quarters, and the importation of com, in the meantime, re- 
mained whoUy undisturbed. It is likely that the change in the 
general-in-chief, which took place at this time, occasioned this un- 
expected calm. After consulting with the two governors, I deter- 
mined to hasten to Berne, and personally acquaint the Executive 
Directory with the whole business; and, by a proclamation, I an- 
nounced to the people my intended departure, the purpose of my 
journey, and my speedy return. The whole country was prepared 
to rise, and within three days I found myself again in Berne. Here 
I found, that only four weeks before, another revolutionary party 
movement had changed the members of the government, and its 
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name from Executive Committee to Executive Council. No one 
of the new functionaries knew much of the real position of the part 
of the country to which I wished to call their attention ; but, to my 
great relief, they took a lively interest in my account of its perils. 
A council was immediately summoned, and I gave a faithful de- 
scription before it of the tyranny of the French, of the despair of 
the people, and of their readiness for a general bloody insurrec- 
tion. It was instantly resolved to send without delay to the 
First Consul, in Paris, an account of the dangerous position of 
affairs, and of the violation of the law of nations that had taken 
place, and I was myself deputed to make known to Reinhard, the 
French resident in Berne, the conduct of the French commanding 
officer. 

Reinhard, who was by birth a German, and who knew how to 
imite German integrity with French skill in business, espoused my 
cause with great warmth. I drew up for him a short memorial of 
the difficulties of Italian Switzerland, which he presented to General 
Mathieu Dumas, who happened to be passing through Berne to Italy, 
on some business of the First Consul. I was introduced to him by 
Reinhard, and found in him a man of strict honour and acute intel- 
lect. The facts which I laid before him excited his most vehement 
indignation, and he did not conceal from me that similar complaints 
had reached the First Consul from other quarters, and that, in fiwt, 
they were the occasion of his present journey to Milan. He pro- 
mised speedy redress for the grievances I complained of, and we' 
agreed that I should accompany him across the Alps. 

It happened, however, that on the very day on which I had 
made this arrangement, the Executive Council, who regarded my 
journey across the St. Gothard as quite unnecessary, appointed me 
to the governorship of the canton of Basle, where an msurrection 
was daaly threatened. In vain I resisted ; I found myself compelled 
to renounce the agreeable plan I had formed, that, after settling the- 
business of the Italian canton, I should pass the winter in the family 
of Reding, in the enjoyment of the dolcefar niente, of the happi- 
ness of witnessing the recovery of the desolated forest cantons, and 
of the sprouting of many seeds which I had scattered in uncertain 
hope. 

My longing for tranquillity, however, even the need which I. 
reaUy had of it, gave way before the perplexities of the government, 
the danger of Basle, and the feeling of duty towards a country that- 
became dearer and dearer to me, the more I toiled, suffered, and 
sacrificed for her; as a mother often loves best the child that baa 
cost her most care, and tears, and night-watchings. 
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A hasty visit to ray friends in Lucerne, Schwyz, and Stanz, was 
the only compensation I could allow myself for the loss of my ex- 
pected winter pleasures, and fourteen days after my appointment I 
entered Basle. It was high time, as the country people were on the 
point of resorting to violence, and would no longer pay any obedi- 
ence to the deputy-governor. As for myself, unacquainted as I was 
with the internal affairs, the parties, and the wants of this part of 
Switzerland, where every one I met was a stranger, I could find no 
opportunity of obtaining a clear insight into my new duties, amidst 
the constant fermentation of the public mind. 

A few days after my arrival I ordered a meeting of deputies from 
all the discontented parishes, in the village of Gelterkind, whither I 
went to meet them. I wished to hear the complaints of the people 
from their own mouths, and thus retard, at any rate for a time, the 
bursting of the storm. Neither one nor the other proved a very 
easy task; for some vociferated against the tithes and land-tax, 
which had been just then re-estabUshed by law; others, against the 
conduct of the municipality, and of various officers and agents. 
Some cursed the new order of things, as just as bad as their former 
subjection to the town of Basle. To comply with all their demands 
would have been nothing less than to aboUsh all laws whatever. 
Neither instruction, nor entreaty, nor warning, had any effect upon 
these people. Their clownish stupidity and selfishness, their inso- 
lence and cunning, betrayed, at every word, that they were slaves 
from whose hands the fetters had just fallen. In fact, but very few 
years before, the state of these people had bordered on that of 
s^age. 

I obtained from them, at length, a promise to abstain from any 
disorderly act during a certain period, in order to give me time to 
inquire into the accuracy of their statements ; but a few days after, 
the tocsins of the Jura Valley announced a general insurrection. 
About 2000 armed peasants attacked the town of Liestal, and as I 
had given orders to avoid all hostiUties with the people, some Hel- 
vetic troops stationed in the neighbourhood retired slowly before 
them. On the news of this event, I hastened to the scene of action, 
not altogether sorry to have the affair brought at once to a crisis, 
and, it was to be hoped, ended in one way or another. 

It was evening when I arrived at Liestal, and, after hearing the 
account of what had taken place, I demanded of the insurgents that 
they should depute some of their number to treat with me. They 
made their appearance accordingly, expressed much regret, real or 
affected, at what had taken place, " but it was impossible to help it; 
no one knew in what place the insurrection had first broken out, 
but no one could now restore order. Many of the men were 
drunk." ; ::^': 
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I sent them back to their companions, and desired that they 
should go home and sleep oflF their intoxication, or expect the 
severest punishment. On the following day I would hold an in- 
quiry. The insurgents, however, approached before the deputies 
could return to them, and some shots were even fired at the military. 
Colonel Dolder, who commanded the troops, demanded peimissioii 
to charge them ; but, firmly resolved not to begin my eovemorahip 
of the canton by shedding the blood of the people, I refused it ; 
and throwing myself on a horse, and accompanied by the colond 
and four others, galloped oflF towards the shouting and tumultuous 
mob, ordering that the troops should be drawn up roimd the town. 
It was midnight, but bright moonUght. The insurgents had drawn 
themselves up near a bridge, in the expectation of being attacked; 
but as soon as they perceived me and my little escort, they pressed 
forward to hear me. I commanded silence, and then addreased 
them, pointing out the consequences of their folly, and showing 
them in the background of the insurrection, murder, the burning 
of their villages, and the march of French brigades into their 
country. 

They promised obedience ; but while some retired, others crowded 
forward. Every one wished to hear and speak to me himself. 
Swarms of peasants, most of them drunk, began to extend along 
the high road behind me, and Colonel Dolder, anxious for my 
safety, ordered them back. They answered by firing their muskets, 
and, in a moment, all was confusion; cries resounded from all sides; 
the peasants ran about as if dreading each other. My escort set off 
I knew not whither, and finding myself alone, I turned my hois^ 
and got back to Liestal, with the bullets whistling about my eaiSL 
This warlike, moonlight scene; the awkwardness of the tipsy noters; 
the running about, pell-mell, of the difierent bands; my escort of 
hussars galloping back into the town with all their might, bending 
down low on their saddles to avoid the shots, every one a£ndd di 
the other; the fooUsh issue of the whole business, like Gellert^ 
fable of the two old women in the narrow street; made me laugh 
aloud in spite of myself, whilst, like the rest, I was scampering away 
as fast as I could. 

This was the end of the insurrection. The very next day I reoeived 
at Basle assurances of entire submission firom most of the cornmii* 
nities, soon after followed by the rest, when news came of tbe 
advance of French troops, under the command of General Mont^ 
choisL The insurgents even deHvered their arms at the arsenal at 
Basle, in accordance with a proclamation which I had had distiibiited 
in the insurrectionary districts. " You have despised my connseb, aad 
neglected my warning," I wrote; "you have insulted your gova> 
nors, and broken the Jaws, and degraded your clergy. The rebel li 
forsaken of God and man; but I will not yet forsake you. My lieazt 
bleeds for your misfortunes, and I will endeavour to nelp you as fiur 
as it lies in my power to do so." 
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These words seem to liave ffained their confidence, and I did not 
forget the promise contained m them. Some of the most culpable 
were brougnt to trial, and those who fired at me were condemned to 
death; but I obtained their pardon, declaring to the central govern- 
ment my opinion that the punishment of death was an act of crimi- 
nal revenge on the part of society. I had gone voluntarily among 
the intoxicated herds of the insurgents, not to spill blood, but to 
spare it, and should I now see it flow on my account I would resign 
my office with disgust. My request was listened to, and the coun^ 
remained quiet from that time. 

The inhabitants of the ancient city of Basle received me among 
them with hospitable curiosity, the public authorities with much 
apparent courtesy; but from the midst of all their civilities and re- 
i^)ectful expressions came an air of coldness that I could not fail to 
remark. 1 was the first stranger who, for hundreds of years, had 
held the chief place in their community; so that, without any fault 
of mine, my presence seemed an insult to many of the citizens, who 
possessed, in their own body, men quite as capable as myself. Ru- 
mour had also conveyed to them a most formidable notion of my revo- 
lutionary propensities: the worst of all recommendations, in a place 
thaX clung with pertinacious fidelity to every ancient custom, and 
even to the most absurd prejudice which time had sanctioned. 

Here, as everywhere else in Switzerland, there were, however, 
not wanting various factious aristocrats and patriots, who maintained 
a hostUe position opposite to each other; but their contests were 
carried on in no treacnerous Italian spirit, and I had little occasion 
to trouble myself about them ; merely listening to any information 
that either could give me, and endeavouring to keep apart those 
who were most quarrelsome. 

My time would have passed quietly enough in my new govern- 
ment, had not the French general, Amey, who had a few com- 
panies in the town, favoured me with a repetition of the game of 
which I had had more tiian enough in the Italian cantons. He 
had placed a few of his soldiers near the gates of the town, with 
orders to stop any com that might come from France, and carry it 
to the commandant. Informed of this proceeding by the com- 
plaints of the inhabitants, I ordered his soldiers to be arrested when 
they had made one of these seizures, and the com set at Uberty 
again ; and thus there came about a collision between me and General 
Amey, with whom I had before lived on the most friendly terms; 
he justifying himself with the prohibition of the exportation of 
com from France, I with the permission to import it into Switzer- 
land. I suspected, however, and as the result proved not without 
reason, that nis proceedings were not altogether disinterested. He 
threatened to bnng more troops into Basle, I to rouse the country 
for the rights and laws of Switzerland. On the following morning 
I mustered the battalions of militia under his windows, and after- 
wards invited him to break&stwith me. **' General,^' I said, kugh* 
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ing, as we clinked our glasses, " why should we (juarrel? Let us 
refer the decision of this matter to higher authority. I will write 
to my government, and do you address yourself to your commander- 
in-chief, Moreau." He approved of my plan, but wished me to 
write to Moreau myself. This confirmed my suspicions, and when 
a few days later I showed him a paper purporting to be fix>m the 
Helvetic government, empowering me to resist to the utmost, he 
immediately retracted all his demands. 



THE JOYS OF REST. 

Since the time when, as a banished man, I quitted my peacefid 
abode at Reichenau, there had been but few days in which I could 
rejoice in a pure, tranquil, and unclouded sky. Now, in the city 
of Basle, I had again an opportunity of enjojdng the blessings of in- 
dustry and science, of established custom and domestic prosperity, of 
the harmonious movement of all classes within the limits of the laws, 
of a refined tone of intercourse, and the various pleasures prepared 
for us by the arts and luxuries of social life. From the half savage 
wildness of the forest cantons, and the barbarisms of Tessin, I had 
returned once more into the domains of civilisation, where all as- 
sumes a milder form, and man becomes more humane. ^ 

I knew, indeed, that here, as everywhere, civilisation is but a 
bridle upon brutality, and that the moh^ whether of a high or low 
class, will always remain a mob; although in the former case it 
may have learnt the art of conceahng from the world its ancient 
propensities. But one is not always sorry to have the veil of a pleaa- 
mg delusion cast over a painful truth ; and the mere external polish 
and decorum of civiHsed life, were a relief to me, after the scenes 
I had witnessed. Nay, even the artificial colouring cast over vice, 
offended me less than heretofore. It manifested at least a becom- 
ing shame, at exposing what approximates the human being to the 
nature of the brute. Some men of high cultivation of mind, and 
moderate political principles, united themselves to me in friendly 
intimacy, and some estimable families opened to me the interior of 
their domestic circles. Even the charms of a more tender attach- 
ment were not wanting to strew with brighter flowers this happy 
spring. Alas ! it was not of long duration. From time to tune^ 
too, one old friend after another made his appearance, and new 
friendships wove themselves around me, which, like the first, wiU 
last my hfetime. 

Most fortunately for me, also, the various political parties into 
which the city was divided, left me in tolerable tranquiUity. The 
zealous soi-disant patriots found that they had in vain counted on 
powerful assistance from me, and the aristocrats feared me with 
just as little reason. It was my business to watch actions^ not 
opinions^ and I practised towards others the tolerance I ' ~ 
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for mysdf. The praises or calumnies of factious persons affected 
me not at all. I stood like a sober man in the midst of intoxicated 
ones, a position to which I }iad long been accustomed. I respected 
public opinion, indeed, for it always contains a certain amount of 
truth. The conscience teaches what a man has to do; the opinion 
of the world, frequently the manner in which he shall bring it 
a,bout, with a due reference to the position in which he is placed. 
Whoever attends only to his inward convictions, without allowing 
himself to consider external circumstances also, runs a risk, like 
every blind enthusiast, of committing most culpable actions with 
the best intentions. Whoever, on the other hand, has no other 
standard of right than the judgment of the world, may become the 
mere plaything of destiny, and the assassin of his inward peace. 
While he fancies himself the master of circumstances, they in 
reality master him, and he loses not only his expected profit, but 
himselfinto the bargain. 

Faithful to these maxims, I contrived, although any thing but a 
stoic, to preserve tolerably my tranquillity of mind. I was' no 
hero of virtue, but neither was I the slave of any passion; and I always 
rejoiced more to gain a victory over myself, than over others; mr 
I knew it to be far more diflSicult. Many, no doubt, thought me am- 
bitious of honour and place, but I was conscious of having never 
sought for any thing of the kind. As to profit, none ever came in 
my way. During my proconsulate, I had lived not only sparingly, 
but parsimoniously, and had often had recourse to my own scanty 
means, and served the state gratuitously. In the city of Basle, 
however, Diogenes in his tub would have learnt to think like a 
merchant; and I at length began to calculate what was due to me. 
It was, indeed, high time, for my little property was fast melting 
away, from the advances I had made for the public service ; trifling, 
indeed, but considerable for me. 

On the 6th of December, 1800, 1 wrote to the minister of the 
interior concerning my claims, adding : " I have never asked the 
Helvetic government for any salary as a recompense for my labour, 
and, as I had the honour to inform you during my stay at Berne, 
I wish only to be reimbursed for such sums as I distinctly recol- 
lect expending for the public service, that my loss may not be 
quite too great. I wish, indeed, for full payment of the arrears 
to my secretaries, that I may not be liable for them." 

The poverty of the Helvetic exchequer was such as amply to 
excuse tne government for allowing these arrears to remain. I re- 
ceived immediately the whole amount due to my secretaries, and, 
subsequently, in the year 1816, the remainder of my claim. I 
mention the correspondence merely as a proof that I had not acted 
selfishly in my various administrations. In Basle, I never drew the 
salary legally assigned to me. 

The uniform mechanism in which my business now proceeded, 
and the thorough capability of the persons who filled the subordinate 
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and his devoted tool, suddenly dispersed the assembly with a mili- 
tary force, and chose other deputies of their own. All honest men, 
of course, declined havinor any thing to do with such an assembly, and 
Dolder threw himself into the arms of the federalists, who thus 
again obtained the advantage, and chose, on account of his high 
reputation, my friend Aloys Beding, for the first Landammann — 
the most upright of men indeed, but by no means fitted by mental 
qualifications, knowledge, or experience, for such a position. In his 
acceptance of the office he was assuredly influenced by no motive of 
ambition, but solely by the hope of serving his country. 

Every one soon perceived the intentions of the party now in 
power, to steer back to the old cantonal sovereignty, and recover, if 
possible, all the privileges of their famiUes and estates. No clear-sighted 
friend of his country could put a hand to such a work as this, and 
accordingly, many of the governors and other officers, appointed by 
the Executive Directory, gave in their resignations, and I among the 
number. Most of them were immediately accepted, but Redinj? 
implored me not to desert him at this decisive moment. I could 
not, however, change my opinion of the necessity of tliis step, or, 
without forfeiting my self-respect, consent to become the instrument 
of those whose well-meaning short-sightedness, or whose obstinate 
selfishness, would plunge a brave and honest people once more inta 
the mire of ignorance and slavish subjection. I recommended an 
upright and well-qualified man for my successor, he was appointed, 
and I retired again into private hfe, choosing Berne for a residence, 
that I might be able, during the winter, to enjoy the society of 
Reding and many other friends. In the spring, I designed to re- 
turn to the Grisons, whence four years ago, I had been, against my 
will, dashed into the tumultuous waves of civil discord. The fine 
corps of the Basle Chasseurs escorted my travelling carriage to the 
boundaries of the canton, where, with much emotion, I thanked 
them for their attention, and bade them farewell. The city of 
Basle, where, after several years of hardship and vicissitude, 1 had 
regained my former tranquillity of mind, had become extremely dear 
to me. I had enjoyed there much kindness, which was paid to my- 
self and not to my station, and I was conscious that no one, at aU 
events, had any cause to wish me harm. 

I amused myself on the road with forming plans for the future; 
sometimes of re-establishing the school at Reichenau, sometimes of 
purchasing a modest farm, where, in deep retirement, I might devote 
myself to literature and science, and perhaps to the society of a dear 
companion, with such a sweet innocent face as I had noticed one 
day at a window in riding through the city of Basle ; and, whibh, 
although I did not then know the name which belonged to it, I had 
never forgotten. Occasionally the thought occurred of returning into 
pubhc life, under certain conditions, for the habit of active employ- 
ment, in a wide sphere, had now become a sort of necessity to me. 
It gave me more pain to renounce this, than to exchange a high 
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Aat it win no longer hold together ; and every party was now rousing 
itself to obtain a victory for its own ideal of the happiest of all re- 
publics. • The aiistocrats determined to strike a decisiye stroke for 
the renewal of their privileges ; the patriots were on the watch to 
firostrate all thdr efforts. Both sought to strengthen themselves by 
appeals to the peojple. The people, far from desiring the return of 
the old order of tmngs, yet any thing but in love with the new, re- 
quired only rest and tranquillity, which, nevertheless, they were 
ready at any moment to disturb ; and they listened eagerly to any 
one who would promise the reaUsation of golden dreams, yet really 
trusted neither one nor the other. 

Now began the discussions concerning the new constitution. Fe- 
deralists and anti-federalists, stood in battle array oppodte to each 
other. I pitied both, for they were exhausting their strength in 
vain efforts: their union and reconciliation was at that time as 
impossible as a lasting victorj to either one or the other party. 
France, relpng on her warhke superiority to the other powers, 
showed little inclination to release the Helvetic RepubUc from her 
guardianship, and silently maintained her resolution to have the last 
word. 

" Shoidd Switzerland be restored to her old constitution by an 
arbitrary decision of the First Consul," I wrote, among other matters, 
to the ambassador, Reinhard, at Berne, " it is not difBcult to see 
that the preponderance of talent among the anti-federalists, with the 
growing intelligence of the people, wiU weaken the influence of the 
towns, and prepare the way for new changes. A revolution like 
ours and the French, cannot be aboUshed by a stroke of the pen even 
of a Bonaparte. Much has been said of poUtical and material inte- 
rests, but here an. invisible spiritual war has broken out. The days 
wiU come in which France will again revolutionise the neighbouring 
states. Whatever constitution Switzerland may obtain, it will cer- 
tainly not give universal satisfaction, but would it not be well, rather 
to listen to the wishes of the more cultivated part of the nation, than 
to the mere cry of the ignorant populace, or the selfishness of the 
town and village patricians ?' 

The project for the new constitution was at length made known, 
on the 29th of May, 1801. A meeting was appointed of deputies 
from all the cantons, who were to assemble at Berne and to examine 
and estabUsh it ^or ever. Its foundation was that of unity, with the 
right of each canton to self-administration tmder a central govern- 
ment, and the deputies, chosen by the people, proved to be, nume- 
rically, friendly to this plan. 

"Wnen the federalists, contrary to expectation, saw themselves 
overpowered, they angrily left the hall, and their opponents con- 
tinued their labours, and at length, after much contention, brought 
their work to a conclusion. Their toil was fruitless; scarcely five 
days after, the poKtical house of cards was blown away again, Ver- 
ninac, the new French ambassador, and one Dolder, an artful man^ 
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and distmguished place for the obscurity of private life, or to lose 
the flattering expressions, and outward demonstrations of respect 
which had attended, not my person, but my office. It gave me 
little concern that sentinels no longer presented arms at my ap- 
proach, that no one flew to execute my bidding, or that the honour 
and the privileges I had hitherto enjoyed, were now the, portion of 
others. 

I believe that from such secret thoughts and dreams as these, the 
inner man is often most truly known. 



A CONVEESATION. 

In Berne I soon found a convenient winter residence, a circle of 
intimate firiends, and a larger one of agreeable acquaintances. One 
of my first visits was of course paid to Aloys Reding. Seven years 
only had passed, what eventful ones, since, full of youtliful presump- 
tion, we had formed together our first league and covenant in this 
very city of Berne. How changed was our position with respect to 
eacn otner^ since I had summoned him back, a persecuted and 
banished man to his desolate hearth, and now when I saluted him 
as Landammann of Switzerland. Bearded grenadiers were keeping 
watch before his gate; the broad staircase was covered with persons 
passing up and down, and officers in the antechamber announced 
■my approach to the chief of the Republic: I was admitted. The 
apartment was crowded with ministers, senators, and officers, from 
the midst of whom Reding advanced to meet me. We embraced 
each other with more emotion than perhaps was consistent with the 
etiquette of the place. 

Reding was, to a great extent, the slave of his position, and of cir- 
cumstances. As I had expected, the most opposite opinions pre- 
vailed respecting him, and, as I had not expected, very few were in 
his favour. Some regarded him as a mere tool of the aristocracy, 
others as a man who, by freedoiii, meant only the privileges of his 
own canton. Even the gi-devant patricians of Berne expressed them- 
selves in an uijfriendly manner towards him, because he had not sur- 
roimded himself with some of their number. I knew him for a truly 
honourable man, and the faithful friend of his country, but I had 
often occasion to defend him from the most passionate accusations. 

One evening he wrote me a note, begging me to come to him, 
and saying he had given orders to have himseff denied to every one 
else, that we might be quite private, and that he had an important 
affiur to discuss with me. I went. The conversation turned upon 
the present state of Switzerland, and I did not conceal firom him the 

Erevailing opinion of the Berne people with regard to him, urging 
im at once to adopt some bold and decided course. 

He smiled, though with an air of vexation, and said: **If they 
think I am going to be nothing more than a police officer, they will 
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find they have made a great mistake. I will have order in the 
country, and independence of the French. The Unity-men shall 
keep the peace, or they may take the consequences; we are ready 
for them at any moment, ready to measure ourselves widi them, 
man to man. I can trust the nation, and it ought to trust me. I 
know what it wishes, and I wish it too." 

'* Oh, dear friend," I answered, " the nation, it appears to me, 
does not itself know what it wishes. A majority is, indeed, dissatis- 
fied with the present disorderly state of affairs, but just as Utde docs 
it desire the restoration of the old confederacy. It may be that it 
desires freedom under a constitution which, as yet, it does not well 
understand." 

'* But which I can well guess," exclaimed he. " It would need 
only a nod — fi voice heard across their mountains, and it would be 
as m Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden. Every valley, with its eor 
virons, forming a community for itself, with its own institutions, its 
own authorities, and Switzerland would soon have its forty or fifty 
cantons. All the country-people would hold up both hands for snMSa 
a state of things as this. But this is out of the question. Let ns, 
however, only be once secured against France, the rest will come of 
itself, and the cities and their subjects may settle matters togethi^ 
how they like." 

'^ Cities? Subjects?" cried I, in astonishment. ^ Is all, then, to 
be as It was before? The cities, as of old, on soft feather beds, their 
vassals in the country upon straw? Both under the protection of 
the Magnates, their bom lords and masters? Dear Reding, have 
you, then, quite forgotten our dreams of the future destiny of oar 
country, in which every canton was to be a £ree state, with ficee 
administration of its internal q&itq, but with a limited sovereigntjrt 
over which the diet should exercise a due control? Do not oe- 
lieve that, in our political wilderness, the country people lodk back 
to the brick-bumings of Egypt, with the same longinjg as their 
lords to the flesh-pots. I could almost envy you a position in the 
state, which enables you to do so much for the realisation of our 
glorious dreams." 

" Yes, dreams indeed," said Reding, smiling. " Did you stand 
where I do (and how willingly would I see you in my place), md 
did you see with your own eyes, things, not as they uiould be, baft 
as they are, you would indeed call them dreams! I have been 
forced into tnis office, for which I am not adapted; but now tihiat I 
am here, I must do as well as I can. In God's name, first of all let 
us have peace and order. You, dear Zschokke, must stand by me. 
We know each other, and you must not remain inactive. You shall 
^o as ambassador firom Switzerland to the Congress of Amiens; 
dcsbach to Vienna, and I myself will go to Paris. I will have an 
answer from the First Consul, and know how we stand with him. W« 
must not let La Valais go. What do you think? Speak openly.** 

After a little delay — ^for I was ramer embarrassed by so many 
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questions — I answered: "For what concerns myself, I have deter- 
mined, once for all, to withdraw from this unblessed party warfare. 
I thank you for your confidence, but I will in no case go to Amiens. 
What should I do there, where the great powers are trafficking in 
nations, and where Switzerland goes for nothing. And what will 
you gcA by going to Paris? An answer from the First Consul? 
That you will get, and probably a different one every day. He 
will £un make out of Switzerland a French fortress, as a defence 
against Southern Germany, and from whose bastions he could com- 
mand the Cisalpine Republic. For this reason he is willing that we 
should be split up into federalist fragments; it will, in that case, be 
aU the easier for him to remain our commandant." 

We could not agree at all; and after a long dispute, ended, as 
usual, in each party remaining more firmly fixed than ever in his 
own i^conviction. I cared little about this, but I could not help 
being pained by observing, that after this conversation. Reding be- 
came, if not colder, certainly more reserved towards me than before. 
We maintained the same manner in our intercourse with each other; 
but the open-hearted frankness of former days was gone. He is not 
the first of my firiends, and will probably not be the last, who shall 
throw me off, because I cannot adopt their political creed, or speak 
otherwise than as I think. He soon undertook the journey to I'aris, 
in order to obtain from the First Consul the decisive declaration; 
but before he returned, I read in the public papers of Berne, Bona- 
parte's well-known letter' to Reding. The proud chief of the French 
republic addressed the Landammann of Switzerland in much the 
same dictatorial tone as Julius Caesar did the Helvetian Divitiacus, but 
with the addition of a personal insult, of which Csesar's magnanimity 
was incapable. 

As I perceived the decline of Reding's friendship for me, I dimin- 
ished the frequency of my visits to him, and it is probable that the 
persons surrounding him, contributed not a little to widen the breach 
Detween us, as I passed in their eyes for a political sinner, whose in- 
fluence it was desu^ble to thwart. I was even exposed to the annoy- 
ance of being watched by the secret police of Berne, and having spies 
placed to observe who went in and out of my house. The discovery 
of this espionnage was made quite accidentally when some friends had 
been passing a pleasant evening with me, and on going away perceived 
a disguised policeman standing near the door. Professor Iralles, 
Colonel Grafenried, and others who were natives of Berne, recognised 
him as the same whom they had seen on their arrival, and teased the 
poor fellow so unmercifully that at last he confessed he was sent there 
by the Herr Director of police, who wanted to know who had dined 
with me. The worthy director had given himself on mv account 
very unnecessary trouble, for the melancholy politics of the day 
had no longer any attraction for me. My attention was very differently 
occupied. 

K 2 
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Among the many affreeable persons whose intercourse rendered 
this winter so delightful, two young men of my own age were fre- 
quently with me. They seemed to live and breathe only for litera- 
ture and literary glory, for poetry and art. One was Ludwig Wie- 
land, the son of the poet, full of humour and sarcastic wit, and en- 
dowed with a gift of irresistible drollery , but the other, Heinrich von 
Kleist had an enthusiastic character with which I felt more congeni- 
ality. Both found in me a kind of Vandal, who knew nothing of 
the new poetical school that had sprung up in Germany. Goethe 
was their idol, and the pedestals below were occupied Dy Schl^el 
and Tieck, of whom I scarcely knew more than the names. I com- 
mitted a most deadly sin in their eyes when I confessed, that though 
I regarded with admiration the great talents and versatility of Goethe, 
I could not but feel a warmer affection for Schiller, whose inspired 
songs, proceeding from the depths of a truly German heart, went 
straight to the hearts of his hearers, and did not merely strike on the 
cultivated ear. Wieland would not even acknowledge that his father, 
the poet of Oberon, was a poet at all. These opinions gave rise, of 
course, to many amusing disputes. Sometimes, we communicated 
to each other poetical compositions of our own, and these of course 
were abundant sources of amusement. One day, when Kleist read 
to us his tragedy, *' The Family of Schroffenstein," the shouts a£ 
laughter with which it was greeted, by both the audience and the 
poet himself, made it impossible to reach the murder scene which 
formed the conclusion. We met like Virgil's shepherds, for poetical 
contests. In my apartment hung a French print called " La Oruche 
Cass^e," in the figures of which 1 thought I could recognise a pair of 
lovers, a scolding mother, &c. This was to serve Wieland ror the 
subject of a satire, Kleist for a comedy, and myself for a tale. 
Kleist's ** Zerbrochener Krug," carried off the prize. Kleist passed 
a beautiful summer on the banks of the Lake of Thun,* with his sister, 
whom he was to accompany to Genoa, and in the autumn he left 
Switzerland. 

Amidst this entire freedom from political or official cares and 
duties; in the unrestrained enjojrment of hterature and social inter- 
course, more serious thoughts were not wanting. On looking back 
upon the strange and romantic combination of events, which had 

* In one of the letters, dated from Thun, soon after our separation, I reooOect^ 
among other things, he said, ** If you should give me the pleasure of a yisit, take 
notice of a house on which is the following inscription : — 

Literally : 
n 2^ fomme/ id^ meif ntd)t oon mo 9 '* I am, I know not what ; 

3c6 bin/ xiki meif nid^t maS 9 I come, I know not whence ; 

3d) fa^rc/ id) weif nid)t wo^in. I go, I know not whither. 

fDlid) munbert baf xiii fo fro^Iid) bin.'' I wonder I can feel so happy.** 
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forced me into a career so foreign to my wishes, I had at least the 
satisfaction of reflecting that I had remained true to my principles ; 
that I had always kept my eyes fixed on those guiding stars, the 
true, the holy, the beautifm, and in the most trying circumstances I 
had never lost my self-command. Why, thought I, should I fear 
for the future, since the past had changed nothing in me but here and 
there my views of external things. 

The contradiction of the ideal and the real was, indeed, by no. 
means reconciled in my mind, but it disturbed me less than before. 
I became conscious that I was the contemporary of a civilised barba- 
rism, that moral evil, and hence the sufferings of families and na- 
tions did not proceed from the natural wickedness of man, but from 
his errors, bad habits, and the mistakes of his understanding; that 
the most faultless was not without sin, the most sinful possessed 
some redeeming points. That the good in the world, on the whole^ 
must have more than balanced the evil, or the world could not 
have continued to exist; that most of the errors, and even of 
the crimes of the people, may be traced to the injurious influence 
of their laws and institutions. 

Gradually I found myself approaching the edge of that old abyss 
of doubt of which I had for some years past endeavoured to keep 
clear. But what a change did I discover here ! The abyss seemed 
only to have existed in my imagination. The God whose exist- 
ence and overruling providence I had found it impossible to demon- 
strate; the God in whom I had believed, rather from a certain 
imconquerable longing of the heart, than from a conviction of the 
imderstanding ; to whom I had prayed in the fervour of childish 
emotion, although the prayer was often disturbed by a painful 
whisper, ** If, indeed, he exist," the Almighty Father was no longer 
to me a mere belief, but a living certainty. Not, indeed, the 
God of the catechism, with human faults and virtues, with attri- 
butes and perfections of human invention, often contradictory, 
nor yet the nature or absolute reason of philosophers. As the shore- 
less all of the universe is, as it were, the visible veil of the nature 
existing in it, so Nature herself appeared to me as the veil of God, 
by which he reveals himself to us; and, should I dare compare the 
highest with the humblest of his creatures, I would say that his 
relation to the universe seemed the same as that of tne human 
soul to the body, which, without being identical with it, it every- 
where pervades and controls. 

In nature, as in our own souls, the infinite, the absolute bears 
sway, this is the stamp of divinity on both ; the world of the senses, 
is nature's manifestation of itself in opposition to us. Not an in- 
finite and absolute, therefore, but a finite succession of changes, not 
herself, but the manifestation of herself, as our thoughts and actions 
are not our minds themselves, but the manifestation of our minds. 
The absolute ideal of the true, the holy, the beautiful, as in them- 
selves infinite, cannot be clothed in external forms; but the eter- 
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nally true is broken into individual truths ; the holy becomes virtue, 
the beautiful is broken into various beauties. 

The spirit of the savage, as well as of the sage, strives after these 
ideals, for his nature is akin to them; they unite him with the 
divine. They may be darkened and clouded by his sensual nature, 
but they cannot be wholly annihilated. From them spring the 

J)rogress of humanity ; the striving after perfection in the know- 
edge of truth; the attainment of the good and the beautiful. But 
the delusions of the senses, a too narrow experience, and the power 
of habit, often make it hard for us to recognise the truth; and we 
too often in its stead embrace and worship error. Truth, as well aa 
virtue, must be struggled for in this world ; and the mind is strength- 
ened in the struggle. Thence there arises in civilised or barba- 
rous nations, or in savage tribes, the universal dedre for fieedom, 
for the liberation of the original rights of man £rom the fetters drawn 
too closely around them by the institutions of society; but th^ 
have to struggle with selfishness and self-delusion on the one side, 
and ignorance, animal eagerness for enjoyment, and cowardly indo- 
lence both on that of the rulers and the ruled. But forward ever, 
through caprice and conventional restraint, through error and 
oppression, the ideal of a rational freedom forces for itself an ever 
widening way. 

These views strengthened me for new efforts in the good cause* 
I found, indeed, that the great majority of the present population 
of the whole earth, lies deep in the mire of ammalism; and that 
those nations who boast of the highest culture, with ail their arts, 
sciences, social order, and refined manners, lie far» indeed, beneath 
the mark of a true humanity, in harmony with nature and reason. 
This, then, is the office of the real priests of God, whether found 
on thrones, or in coimcil chambers, in pulpits or professors' cluuiay 
or merely at writing-tables: to render more truly humane tbe 
human race around them. Whether for their reward thorns shall 
grow for them on earth, or palms in heaven, need concern them 
utde. I, at least, no longer felt myself troubled with thoughts ot 
what might be my fate after death. I had a living certaintj of 
the providence of God, and that tranquillised me concerning aU 
the rest. 

It was at this time I wrote the '' Yearning after the InvisiUey'* 
which expressed the joyful state of my feelings. I often smiled at 
the strange proofs of the immortality of the soul, which plulosophen 
had discovered, and thought that pure, disinterested virtue would 
be an impossibility to us, if we possessed any absolutely irrefiagaUe 
proof, any indubitable certainty on this point. I thought, fike 
Petrus Pomponatus, an independent thinker of the sixteenth een- 
tury, who, I may say en passant^ was one of my old &vouritei, 
^* A virtue which should depend on the fear of punishment, or the 
hope of reward in eternity, could be at best but a half virtue, 
perhaps, only a kind of mercantile speculation." 
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This was, then^ the state of my Gonvictians at this time, and 
£rom them proceeded the purest mward peace. I looked ahnost 
mournfully uj>on my former spiritual condition, and repented many 
things which in those days of doubt and of despair, I had thought 
Ot^ qpoken, and written. It was not unknown to me that I had not 
alone been unfortunate, but that many an one was silently consum- 
ing his life amidst sirnilar sufferings. How gladly would I haire 
imparted my present peace to those thus sorrowing m secret 
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A dream which, though I am not subject to childish superstition, 
I could hardly help regarding as more than accidental; for in fact 
DO such thing as bhnd chance can ever mingle in the divinely woven 
web of fate, led me to the thought of offering to such secret suf- 
ferers as I have alluded to, the balsam that nad healed my own 
inward woundsw I will briefly relate it, for it is worth just as much 
or as little as many things that happen to us in life, and to me it 
is more vividly present, and more interesting than much of my 
real experience. I found myself, in imagination, walking on a 
sandy desolate sea-shore, where I met a fine young man, who wore 
the wretched costume and the fetters of a galley-slave. On his 
pale and somewhat emaciated countenance, lay an expression erf 
silent patient suffering; but when he spoke, a whole heaven seemed 
to smile upon me, and I felt drawn towards him as if by enchant- 
ment. My conversation with him was the most vivid commimica- 
tion of soul with soul, and every word displayed uncommon mental 
culture, and a sublimity of cnaracter strangely contrasting with 
his degraded condition. 

His name was Alamontade, and he had been condemned to the 
galleys, without a trial, for having endeavoured to protect the Kves 
and the abodes of innocent men from tyrannical fury. Tom thus 
from all the joys of social life, from the graces and refinements of 
opulence and plunged into the bitterest privations, amidst the 
coarsest miscreants, who boasted of their cruelty and their brutish 
vices; all that was dearest and holiest on earth, friends and father- 
land, and tenderly beloved relatives, lost to him for ever ; shunned 
and pointed at by the scorn of tiie world; slowly wasting away 
under the sufferings and hardships to which he was exposed, and 
looking for release only from death, this young sufferer still loved 
his fellow-creatures, still held last his faith in tJae infinite goodness 
of God, still maintained imbroken his heroic courage. Fifled with 
mournful admiration, I sank at the feet of this saint, when the rat- 
tling of chains was heard, announcing the approach of his com- 
pamons, and he was compelled to leave me to mingle in their 
ranks. 

I awoke in a state of the most Hvely emotion, and the same 
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moming sketched the tale " Alamontade the Gralley-Slave," which 
has gone through many editions, and been translated into several 
languages. It was not merely to preserve the memory of a beauti- 
ful dream that I was induced to put this into writing, but by the 
hope of stren^henin^ myself and others, by such a representation of 
virtuous heroism in circumstances of hopeless misery; for not seldom 
had I asked myself whether I should preserve unchanged my present 
rehgious convictions amidst all possible vicissitudes of fortune, on 
the heights of prosperity, or in the gloomy depths of sorrow. I had 
tried to imagme what would be the state of my mind in circum- 
stances of severe trial, of poverty and sickness, imprisonment and 
disgrace, and the privation of all sympathy from my fellow-men. 

In " Alamontade" I wished to express my views of the worth of 
earthly existence, and of things divine, as well as of the power of a 
firm and unalterable faith, through all the variations of fortune. 
Nay, further, I even hoped to point the way to tranquillity to those 
who were trembling in the agonising doubt of all that was highest 
and most sacred, and who vainly sought to find consolation in the 
doctrines and promises of a church in which they no longer put their 
trust. I clothed these things in the light form of a tsJe, because a 
dry philosophical treatise would probably have fallen into few hands 
beyond the limits of the schools, and merely have afforded a reviewer 
an opportunity of trying the sharpness of his critical dissectmg-knife 
for the benefit of some learned journal. 

The number of sufferers of this description is greater than might 
be supposed, for I subsequently received letters from many quite 
unknown persons in Germany and France, who were good enough 
to think they owed me some thanks; and, although I had little 
claim on their gratitude, it afforded me heartfelt pleasure to find 
that the seed I had scattered had fallen on such congenial soil. 

The responsibility of all the torments occasioned by religious 
doubts should &11, not on those who endure them, but on such as 
having taken on themselves the office of communicating truth in 
schools 'and churches, merely give out, in a cold and formal manner, 
what they have received into the memory as truth, without having 
ever sought for it, or who cling to whatever they have received in 
connexion with truth, as if it were matter of equal certainty. I do not 
wish to cast any reproach on such as can rest satisfied in such a fiiiih. 
It is well for them; but they should not give way to unchristian 
wrath towards the unhappy wanderers in error, or " deal damnation 
round" on all who differ from them. 

Wherever doubt exists, there is already half-illumination; an un- 
certain twilight, discovering objects before invisible in the darknesfl^ 
on which have now fallen the first beams from the newly-awakened 
spirit. Let no one cry out against this doubtful half-iUumination; 
it is a necessity of our nature, of divine appointment, spreading 
itself over the valleys, when the mountain peaks are already re- 
joicing in the fiiU light of day. Before the rising of the sun of 
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Christianity, Greece and Rome were involved in tte darkness of 
paganism ; and when its morning rays glittered above the horizon, 
the best-known regions of the earth still slumbered in the faint and 
feeble twihffht of a half-illumination; a mixture of the new Chris- 
tian and old heathen faith. The history of a nation's development 
is that of the individual; his sleep changes into confused dreams, 
before he becomes awakened to perfect consciousness. Who is able 
to bring back, by enchantment, the ancient night, when the ad- 
vancing day shines brighter and brighter? No one among the 
children of men ! But let every one trust in the wonderful order of 
the natural and spiritual worlcfc; to the power and wisdom of his 
Creator, more than to his own. " Blessed are those who have not 
seen, and yet have believed;" but, also, blessed are those who know 
because they have seen. 
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It was the spring of the year 1802, and I began to long for the 
retirement from all the timiult of the world which I had once en- 
joyed at Reichenau. I had, however, no wish to return to the 
Grisons; for there the two contending parties, conquerors and con- 
quered, were overwhelmed by the common calamities occasioned by 
tiie wars between French, Austrians, and Russians, whilst each 
attributed its misfortunes to the other. I could hardly expect there 
to meet with a cheerful face, and I therefore preferred going to a 
pretty part of the canton of Aargau, where I could live unknown, 
and fer from the fruitless wrangUngs of poUtical factions. Yet, once 
more, at parting, I besought the excellent Reding to assemble the 
most honest and enlightened men of the various parties, and endea- 
vour, by mutual concessions, to reconcile their differences, and restore 
peace and confidence in the interior of the country. I acknowledged 
the task diflScult; he considered it impossible. He fancied he could 
maintain himself securely on the wishes of the Swiss people, of whom 
he knew almost nothing. 

With melancholy anticipations I left him, and, soon after, the 
city of Berne. Kleist and Wieland, the two young poets, accom- 
panied me on my pedestrian journey to Aarau. We chose a cir- 
cuitous road, ana found new sources of enjoyment at every step; 
discovering bowers of paradise and desert wildernesses, goddesses 
and monsters, where older or more prosaic eyes would have seen 
nothing to remark at all, and hovermg about, like butterflies, over 
.the meadows, attracted by every flower, and detained by none. 

In Aarau I had the good fortune to possess a venerable friend, 
the former senator, Rudolf Meyer, the worthy man who, at his own 
expense, sent painters and geometricians to travel over Switzerland 
for years togetner, to prepare the first atlas of this mountain country 
that was ever made. Father Meyer, as he was called, had also the 
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merit of the establisKment of the High School in his native city, 
and of the improved culture of the vine in Aargau. The smes of 
oil paintings of Swiss costumes by the gifted Reichard, which aie 
shown to all travellers, were also done at his cost. With the Idnd 
assistance of their friends and his wife I found an abode, the Castle 
of Biberstein, which was standing empty, and was scarcely a Ger- 
man mile &om Aarau. This castle formerly belonged to the knights 
of St. John, and, subsequently, to the Landvogts of Berne, and was 
seated at the foot of the Jura mountain, which rears one of its \o&;y 
summits, the Gysala, near 3000 feet high above castle and village. 
Here, in the deepest retirement, I resolved to await the end of all 
political disturbances. Here I would study the physical sciences: 
chemistry, geology, botany, and Heaven knows what besides, 
poetising and philosophising, and, in short, be the freest and 
happiest of mortals. I had the upper story of the castle fitted up 
for the accommodation of myself, my servant, and a faithful poodle, 
and left the rest to the Schajffner, with his numerous family, who, 
besides the stewardship of the estates, undertook to provide for the 
necessities of my little household. There was also a garden, and, 
moreover, on a rocky eminence, projecting over the nver Aar, a 
pleasant summer-house, with an extensive prospect over the beautiful 
valley, with its villages, castles, &rms, and swelling hills, as far as 
the craggy silver edge of the glaciers on the distant horizcm, which 
gave the highest attraction to my Patmos. 

The highest, perhaps, I should not say, for there was yet andlier 
charm, that transformed my ancient castle into a miy palaGe. 
Scarce a mile firom Biberstein arose a solitary hill, crowned by the 
church and the parsonage of two wide-spreading villages, and theve 
dwelt the venerable pastor^ Rusperli, with his amiable family. The 
most amiable of all was said to be a sweet girl of sixteen, named 
Annie. Good marriages, it is said, are made in heaven, and I stand 
firm in this article of faith, for Annie possessed the identical seraph's 
head that had charmed me before, but passed away as in a dieam, 
and been forgotten. 

One day in Basle, whilst I was riding through the streets with 
my chasseurs (citizens' sons, firom the best families in the town), I 
noticed a group of ladies at a window, who were pressing foiwaxd, 
curious, perhaps, to see the new young governor. He, on his parfe^ 
was no less curious to see them; and looking up, while letaxniiig 
their salutation, beheld a lovely youthful £ice, worthy to bdoog to 
those winged forms which hover round the Madonnas of BaffiieU& 
Willingly, had etiquette permitted it, would I have made a halt 
under the window, a proceeding which, doubtlesB, would have been 
just as agreeable to my warlike escort as to myselE As we rode on» 
the fair one was mentioned among us; it was said she must be a 
stranger in Basle, and the pleasure of the moment^ like many olhia% 
was forgotten. 

It happened, however, that a few days after mj anival ok Aana, 
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I went to a concert, and there, as my eye ran over the parterre of 
assembled beauties, my attention was arrested by one half-opened 
rose, a flower of Eden. *' Who is she?" I inquired of a neighbour. 
" The daughter of the pastor of Kirchberg," was the answer, and a 
£dnt recollection came across my mind of a clergyman who had 
once visited me in Basle. Of course it immediately occurred to me 
as a most urgent duty to return his visit as soon as possible. 

I saw then the *' flower of Eden" again, in her dwelling more 
earthly, but not less beautiful, as in unadorned domestic simpHcity 
she fluttered about, engaged in her Uttle household duties. It was not 
till some time after ihat I learned the face was the same I had seen 
in Basle, although a vague recollection had occasionally crossed my 
mind. I left tl^ parsonage with an unquiet heart. '^ A dangerous 
neighbourhood this," thought I, " for the successor of the knights 
of St. John." I did not dream that Annie thought so too, as she 
looked up at Biberstein firom the church hilL 

Solitary and undisturbed, I now revelled in all the treasures of 
science, reading and writing, or wandering through forest and over 
mountain, collecting plan^, minerals, and insects. Somehow or 
other, I made no hand of the philosophy, for all things, within and 
without me, seemed to turn to poetry. I set the beautiful song of 
Sails to music, and sang with great fervour, at the piano : 

•* When, oh Fate, when wilt thou grant me. 
This mj hist, my fo&dest wish." 

The last it could not, indeed, be considered, but certainly the 
fondest, and a pardonable one for a young man, who had not now a 
single soul he could call his own, on the wide earth's surface. I 
was half ashamed, too, of this intoxication of mind, that lefi me 
scarcely capable of attending to any thing else, and perhaps blinded 
me to ihe uttle humours and caprices of the fair Annie, if she had 
such, which is possible, for even angels, when they dwell beneath 
the sky, have their Uttle humours. I had usually foxmd that a 
night's sleep was sufficient to restore my self-control in fits of this 
kind; but in this instance, when it continued day after day, I began 
to be alarmed. It was time to look about me. I resolved to visit 
the parsonage, merely as a good neighbour, once or twice a week, 
and, when there, to keep a strict watch on my behaviour. I kept 
my resolution, and did not betray myself by word or look, more 
especially when I perceived, ev^n before the innocent creature her- 
self, that Annie's inclinations corresponded with my own. She or 
no one I determined should be the companion of my life, but not of 
a life that might drag her down with me into danger and ruin. 
How could I make the Httle saint a sharer in all the revolutionary 
storms which might still await me, or disturb her peace of mind 
by expectations that might never be realised. 
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Shock now followed shock of the long political earthquake, 
shaking the republic to its foundations, and rendering insecure the 
peace, the rirfits, and the property of every house. 

Since the First Consul of France had sent his haughly message 
to the Landammann of Switzerland, the confidence of the people 
and of the various factions had been turned from him, and his 
enemies seized an opportunity, by a sudden movement, to eject him 
and his adherents in the Senate from the guidance of public affairs.* 

In Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Uri, the little pastoral cantons, in 
which, for ages, the ffreat families and the priests had kept the con- 
sciences and guided the actions of the multitude, preparations were 
secretly made for civil war. At the same time, and for the same 
purpose, the most resolute of the former patricians associated them- 
selves together, with a view to make one more effort for the reco- 
very of their ancient privileges. In the city of Thun was formed a 
secret committee of Bernese, whose object was to raise a general in- 
surrection against the Helvetic government, immediately on the 
withdrawal of the French troops. 

In silence the First Consul had watched the fermentation of all 
these passions, until the time had arrived when he knew a glance of 
his eye would be sufficient, to plunge the country into the un- 
fathomable disorder in which it might be easily sacrificed to the in- 
terests of France and the renown of his name. This time had now 
come. He gave the order; the brigades of the French Republic 
evacuated Switzerland ; the rage of the various factions broke loose, 
the flames of civil war spread over the country; the Helvetic go- 
vernment fled from Berne to Lausanne, and Aloys Reding, again 
triumphant, called a general assembly in the canton of Schwyz; 
but his triiunph was of short duration. 

One day a mob of the insurgent people passed through Biberstein. 
I remained quietly sitting before the door of a cottage, among the 
spectators, and saw the motley group pass by. It was composed of 
the very lowest classes of the people, shouting, bawling, and mostly 
half tipsy — ^women and children among them, with sacks and 
baskets destined to be filled with the plunder of the rich. Here 
was no enthusiasm for freedom or fatherland — but only the love of 
licence — a restless desire of change, and a secret lust for boo^ 
money and the means of intoxication. These were the true levers 
that set this mass in motion. As I neither liked to remain an 
inactive spectator of these disorders, nor to become an object of sns- 



* In too great confidence in the stability of his goyemment, Beding and manj of 
the senators had retired to their homes to pass the Easter. During his absenoe a 
rerolution was got up with the accustomed facility (17th of April, 1802), and the 
Landammann and his party excluded from their offices. In rain he protested, and 
even sent his protest to the First Consul, no answer was youchsafed hiw^T 
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Sicion to the aristocrats, I determined to employ these fine autumn 
ays in an excursion into the Black forest mountains, in company 
-with a fiiend from Berne, Captain Ghruner, recommending Biberstein 
in the meantime to the protection of Reding. 

We resolved, during this ramble, to turn our backs upon politics. 
I enriched myself by the acquisition of new friends and new know- 
ledge, obtained in visiting the mines, foundries, &c., in the com- 
ply of one so well skilled in all those matters as my companion. 
We also made some flying visits to the hospitable MUhlhausen 
ThaQQy and the valley of St. Amarin. 

Before I returned to the shores of the Aar, the word of power 
&om the mighty First Consul — the Caesar of Paris — ^had commanded 
tranquillity; the Assembly of Schwyz had vanished, the Helvetic 
government was again holding its sittings at Berne, and the whole 
country was overrun by French troops. 

The chiefs of the unlucky counter-revolution, among whom was 
Reding, were prisoners in the rock-built castle of Aarburg, where they 
had to pass a long and melancholy winter; whilst, by the order 
of Bonaparte, deputies from all the diiBFerent parties had gone to 
Paris, to express the wishes of their constituents concerning the 
future constitution of Helvetia — subject, of course, to the decision 
of the ruler of France and Italy. 

Scarcely, indeed, has any native of Switzerland ever formed so 
clear and accurate an estimate of its position and real wants, than 
was exhibited by the First Consul in his declaration. His act of 
mediation, granting neither imconditional unity, nor unconditional 
independence to the various cantons, but to every individual Swiss, 
equal jfreedom and equal rights, will always remain a monument of just 
and timely wisdom. Under his powerful -^gis, order and tranquillity 
was once more established; no independence of France was, indeed, to 
be thought of, but after a time the troops were again withdrawn. 

This was the end of the Helvetic Republic and the central go- 
vernment. Each of the nineteen cantons now began to arrange its 
a&irs according to the provisions of the new constitution, while I 
remained a whole year m quiet in my knightly castle. The great 
legislative council one day, however, surprised me by the present of 
the citizenship of the state, and the lesser executive by appointing 
me to be a member of the Board of Forests and Mines, the whole 
conduct of which department, was subsequently intrusted to me. 

Wearied with the political career, I willingly entered the admi- 
nistrative, and hoped once more to be of some service to the young 
state. 

THE FORESTER. 

The pleasure of wandering in the green woods, and the frequent 
observations I had made of the abuse and waste that took place in 
them, had, during my journeys in the Alps, and my various mis- 
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sions into the Forest Cantons and Italian Switzerknd, early called 
my attention to the general neglect of forestry in this country. 
The Alpine pastures were gradually diminishing in value bom. the 
loss of the shade that had been afforded by trees; the mountains 
stripped of their woods, their protecting mantle a^nst wind and 
stonn, were fast losing their covering of vegetable soil, and expoong 
the naked rock. The governments usually eager enough to increase 
their revenues, suffered a tenth, nay, sometimes even a sixth or a 
fifth of their forest-lands to become a wilderness, and the farmer, in 
his turn, left his woods to take care of themselves, whilst he watched 
with jealous vigilance every foot of his other possessions, and sought 
to increase its value to the utmost. 

These observations had often led me, whilst I was at Biberstein, 
to think I might be of some service in this department. The 
science of forestry, as practised in the plains of Germany, was, in- 
deed, not appUcable to Switzerland, and I had, therefore, to seek 
for a system more adapted to the country. 

My repeated excursions into the Alps, examinations of the forests^ 
and botanical studies, had, however, gained for me the reputation 
of being deeply skilled in woodcraft, and I was rather amused at 
being applied to by General Ney, (then Plenipotentiary for France 
in Switzerland,) not only to furnish a collection of seeds and cuttings 
of the finer Alpine plants for the wife of the First Consul, but even 
to form a plan for the improvement, by plantations, of the sandy 
plains in the department of Les Landes. I hardly knew whether 
to laugh or to be angry at what seemed a jest on the multi&rioos 
occupation of such a Jack-of-all-trades as I had become. 

My excuses availed me Httle. General Ney sent his aide-de-canm, 
Vogt, to me at Biberstein, in order, as he said, to overcome the 
scruples of my modesty; and I, therefore, sent to Paris some seeds 
and living plants, with directions for their treatment. As to the 
Landes, I recommended the means employed by the Dutch in simi- 
lar cases, and urged the propriety of sending to the district in ques- 
tion, men really well acquainted with the subject Having thus 
done what I could to comply with the demands made on me, I 
gained so much reputation, that I afterwards often found myself 
called in, by the neighbouring communities, to give advice in flie 
maladies of trees, or to say what was to be done when the axe had 
driven from their mountains the last vestige of a tree sick or wdL 
It was this, I believe, that led to the very unexpected honour I 
received from the government of Aargau of being appointed to die 
head of the forest department. 

In the meanwhile, I did my best to earn the character I had 
gained ; I travelled through all the forest districts, projected a forest 
law, wrote an elementary book on the subject for the use of the 
subordinate officers and communities, which I had printed and dis- 
tributed gratuitously, and, in the course of a few years, I had the 
satisfaction of bringing this branch of the public administration into 
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xnrder, and rendering it productive to the canton. At first, the 
£>ie8tB scarcely yielded to the canton more than was required for fuel 
and building purposes ; but by degrees the revenue afforded by them 
TOBe as high as 50,000 francs, without having reached its maximum. 

Aargau was also the first of the cantons in which the forests 
were r^ukrly measured, charted, and divided into districts subject 
to proper regulations, and where various injurious privileges 
were aDolidied. Tlie examjJ^e was subsequently followed in the 
cHhi&c cantons, and I had great pleasure in affording assistance for the 
purpose. 

In speaking of this branch of my occupation, I am reminded that 
I owe to it the more intimate acquaintance of the excellent Karl 
von Bonstette, who visited me on his return from Rome, and brought 
me seeds and plants firom Italy. We quickly became friends, and 
remained so for the rest of our lives. He expressed great astonish- 
ment at my secluded mode of life. " If you remain in this ruined 
old casde,' said he, *' you will grow as wild as the wolves and foxes of 
your fi>rests. I shall carry you off to Greneva, and plant you in a 
circle of learned men, accomplished women, and distinguished stran- 
gers fix>m all parts of the world. It is a sin to leave you to wear 
away your life among these boors." He was quite in earnest, and 
soon ^ter wrote to propose to me, to accompany the celebrated Ma- 
dame de Stael on her travels, under whatever conditions I pleased to 
name. Probably, he had given the renowned authoress a description of 
me more accordant with his warm friendship than with the strict truth; 
but I declined the proposal, perhaps somewhat too abruptly. I had 
been accustomed to a wide and independent sphere of action, and had 
little inclination to become, under whatever flattering title, a kind of 
head servant to a rich, vain woman, even though a woman of genius, 
who lived only for the flatteries of saloons, or the glitter of hterary 
fitme. Perhaps, however, I did Necker's daughter injustice, and 
certainly I was wrong to feel oflfended with the well-meaning and 
fiiendly Rmstette. 

My connexion with mining operations, brought me the acquaint- 
ance of many persons yrith whom I was much interested. The ope- 
rations themselv^ were unimportant, for the interior of the Jura is 
mostly poor in metals, but 'an alabaster quarry which I discovered 
brought me into a friendly correspondence with the venerable Prince 
Primate, Karl von Dalberg, and my search after salt and coal to the 
acquaintance of a young Rhabdomantin of twenty years old, who 
was sent to me by the well-known geologist. Dr. Ebel of Zurich- 
In almost every canton of Switzerland are found persons endowed 
with the mysterious natural gift of discovering, by a peculiar sensa- 
tion, the existence of subterranean waters, metals, or fossils. I have 
known many of them, and often put their marvellous talent to the 
proof. OtxQ of these was the Abbot of the Convent of St. Urban in 
the canton of Lucerne, a man of learning and science; and another a 
young woman who excelled all I have ever known. I carried her and 
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her companion with me through several districts entirely unknown to 
her, but with the geolorical formation of which, and the position of its 
salt and sweet waters^ I was quite famiUar, and I never once found 
her deceived. The results of the most careful observation, have com- 
pelled me at length to renounce the obstinate suspicion and incredu- 
lity I at first felt on this subject, and have presented me with a new 
5hase of nature, although one still involved in enigmatical obscuiil 
["o detail circumstantially every experiment I made, to satisfy m'' 
on the point, would take up too much space at present, but I think 
it right to mention some of the causes which have led me occasionally 
to vary from others in my views of Nature and of God. 
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In order to compare the geological formation, the atmospheric 
phenomena, and the vegetation of the Alps with that of the Pyre- 
nees, I formed a plan for a tour in those mountains, to which the 
learned Ramond of Paris showed some inclination to accompany me. 
The notion, however, was soon given up, for I had no longer the 

Eower of freely disposing of myself. The Flora of the church hill 
ad more attraction for me than the Flora of Mont Perdu, and instead 
of the tour in the Pyrenees, I arranged with Annie a wedding tour, 
in which I had nearly gone to Heaven in a chariot of thunder and 
lightning. 

One evening, after a hot summer's day, I was sitting at a table in 
my bedroom with a book before me, when suddenly the light of the 
candle was extinguished, and in its place appeared a ball of nre which 
darted down from the iron of the window shutter, and remained 
visible for some seconds. It soon became evident that the lightningi 
attracted by the high metallic ornaments of the roof, had struck the 
building, rending not only the wainscot, but even the thick wall of 
the castle, and shattering the two windows, so that the floor and' fur- 
niture were covered by splinters of glass. As for me, although the 
fiery visitant had left its marks on my neck and on my side, I neither 
felt any shock, nor heard any very loud report, and in fact was so 
little disturbed, that I had leisure to observe with curiosity and ad- 
miration the splendour of the fire-ball. Cautiously feeling my way 
through the darkness that succeeded, I left the chamber, but I 
believe my composure was rather to be ascribed to the rapidity of the 
phenomenon, than to any particular presence of mind. Fortunately, 
the house was not set on fire, but several persons were struck down 
in the hall. In the course of two hours, however, before the arrival 
of the surgeon whom I sent for from Aarau, I succeeded in restoring 
them by the use of the means customary in such cases. It was neither 
the first, nor the last time in my life, that the lightning did me the 
honour of a visit. 

This occurrence threw the family at the parsonage into far greater 
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oonstemation than it had occasioned me, and in her agitation Anna 
belrajed the secret, that her life hung upon mine. 

I now set about fitting up the wing or the castle I inhabited with 
more attention to the comfort and convenience of housekeeping than 
before, and in the succeeding winter celebrated my wedding m the 
mo6t simple^ patriarchal manner. No idle, ostentatious display 
maned the beauty and heartfelt devotion of this happy day; the 
bnde as well as myself remained in an every-day costume, and the 
▼enerable pastor, Kusperli, pronounced with deep emotion the bless- 
ing on my union witn his daughter, at the same altar where he had 
bestowed on her the first Christian rite. Such had I ever wished 
my wedding should be. 

Our efforts to keep our happiness imdiluted by congratulations 
and formalities did not, however, succeed completely; for, during 
our ample and joyous banquet, a young peasant entered, bearing a 
monstrous letter containing a poetical salutation, with which 3ie 
amiable poet Hebel surprised me firom the distant Karlsruhe. 

The chief interest of a romance usually consists in the efforts of 
two lovers to meet; in real life, a happy marriage is the most beau- 
tiful romance. The monotony of the day becomes illuminated with 
a magic colouring, in which the commonest things assume a higher 
significance. That an unfortunate marriage is a hell upon earth, I 
can easily believe, for I am sure a happy one is a heaven. In order 
to guard against mischances, however, I concluded, on the first 
opportunity, a marriage treaty with my young wife, of more value 
than most of those which treat of dowers or widow's jointures. We 
agreed to live only for each other, to have no secrets, to trust in 
God, and to trust mlly no one else. Simple and plain in our exte- 
rior, we would be careful to preserve the moderate competence 
which would render us independent of men, while it gave us the 
means of helping them. Without renouncing social pleasures, we 
would avoid those mere devices of idleness and ennui, which some- 
times bear the name, luxurious dinners or fine evening parties, on 
which time and money are thrown away, and often the interior 
peace of a house sacrificed, whilst neither time nor money, nor even 
thought, can be spared for any work of utility or benevolence. A 
course of life so rigidly worked out might seem strange to many, 
but we did not concern ourselves about the opinions of the world. 

Thus did I establish my little republic, of which love was the 
law, within my four walls, whilst the great world, outside our win- 
dows, became only a spectacle, amusing or instructive, warning or 
encoura^ng. In order to exercise the young and inexperienced 
tousewife in the duties of her new position, as mistress of a family, 
I had the hard-heartedness to surround her with them even in the 
honeymoon, by complying with the request of a friend, in allowing 
four young literati from Germany, who wished to prepare a work 
^^ physical science, with my assistance, to take up their abode in 
^castle. 
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Enough, however, on the subject of our domestic life. The im- 
portant trifles of a happy home, arc uninteresting to every one be- 
yond its circle, or, at best, only serve as food for idle cuiiosity. 
Even the history of the world passes in silence over happy timeS| 
whilst it becomes loud only in lamentation over periods of disaster. 
Of these we, in our little world, had none; and although occasional 
clouds would pass across our Paradise, they only served, by their 
shadows, to heighten the effect of the sunshine. The evils under 
which we suffer are mostly of our own creation; the blessings we 
enjoy "we owe to God alone. On me he bestowed the hitherto un- 
imagined joys of a father. When I beheld my first-born son, the 
whole future assumed a new aspect. The first smile, the first word, 
the first step of a child is prophetic. Why are sudi joys as these 
wanting to millions of mortals, who, instead of a fore-court of 
Heaven, see in this world only a vale of tears. How much misezy 
have not I witnessed in palace and cottage. The vast majority oif 
mankind is yet &r from true humanity; they still worship fidse 
gods under tne forms of brutes. 
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From this time forward, the stream of my life, which, near its 
source, had to force its way, foaminff and stru^ling over a rocky 
bed, flowed on in a calm and tranquil course. There are no more 
striking adventures, or wonderful vicissitudes, and I may, there- 
fore, comprise the history of a long series of years in a very brief 
space. I was no longer a young man, and with the deep expe- 
rience of life, through which I had attained to manhood, I niad 
gained also a nobler and more extensive sphere of action. 

One day, about a year after my marriage, the worthy Rudolf 
Meyer, from Aarau, came to visit me in Biberstein. "What do 
you say to this act of mediation of Bonaparte's ?" said he. " Is it 
any thing more than a bridge which he has thrown across the abyss of 
the revolution, to lead us back insensibly to the old stupidity and 
slavery of the people, to the tyranny of the patricians and the priest- 
hood, and to the disunion and impotence of our country, instead of 
to freedom and strength, through the increased enlightenment and 
improved morals of the nation? Why are you sittmg thus idly, 
with your hands before you? Come out once more with your * Swiss 
Messenger,' as you did in Lucerne; teach the people the worth of 
freedom, of wmch they yet know nothing. Let them once but 
be aware of the treasure they have in their hands, and they wiU not 
be so readily induced, by ambition or cunning, to let go of it." 

We spoke much on this subject. The venerable patriot was not 
only in the right in his general views, but even in tne part he had 
assigned me. In Aaiau there was already a little printing-press; 
but I had long wished for the establishment of an extensive book- 
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seQer's in the neiehbourhood, in order to keep up my acquaintance 
frith the newest literature; and the means for this end soon pre- 
sented ihemselYes through a Mr. Remigius Sauerlander, an upnght 
joung man, the partner of a house in Basle, who now agreed to 
meet my wishes, and establish himself in Aarau. In 1804, he began 
the publication of my '' Swiss Messenger," which appeared in 
weekly nmnbers, and continued without interruption for thirty 
years. 

It was written in a simple, but picturesque style, carefully 
adapted to the mode of thought prevalent among the people, speak- 
ing the truth in vigorous language, and applying the lasn to folly, 
but carefully avoidmg personaUty. It rapidly acquired an extensive 
popularity, and into all coimtries where the German language 
was spoken, and, indeed, even into Italy, France, and America, 
wherever Swiss were to be found. Numerous contributions which 
I received j&om men of various classes, and still more various 
qnnions, magistrates, clergymen, mechanics, and literary men, I 
generally inserted, after remodelling them to suit my own views. 

I found the occupation more an amusement than a task; I seemed 
to have found my true vocation. I would gladly leave to the king 
his sceptre, to the general his sword, to the merchant his ships, to 
the artist his pencu and chisel, and his laurels into the bargam. I 
would seek with the pen and the printing-press, a wider sphere of 
action than was ever bestowed by any office, and means more 
powerful than any other for forwarding the good cause of human 
improvement. I know, indeed, no purer ambition than that of asso- 
ciating ourselves for such a purpose as this with the noblest of our 
lEoe, the true heroes of humanity, the legitimate princes of the spi- 
ritual world, who operate on it as surely as the laws of nature on 
the world of sense. The Alexanders, Caesars, and Attilas, have 
Tuiished with aU their works, and their names live chiefly in school- 
books. Is it worth while to have Hved their Uves for such a reward 
as this? 

I had given to the ** Messenger" a sort of character mark of a 
true-hearted gossip, who, nevertheless, knew more than he said, and 
seemed to blurt out the truth without knowing it, but who loved a 
aly joke on the follies of the high and the low. During his thirty 
years' peregrinations, I let him, in a manner, grow up with his 
leaders-— speak with more rigid accuracy, form his judgments with a 
more manly decision^ so that he came at last to be a plain, honest 
countryman, of soimd and excellent understanding, who, in the 
consciousness of republican freedom, does not shrink in the presence 
of any man from speaking his mind in a becoming manner. 

By and by, however, those who were at bottom no great friends 
to the instruction of the people, especially in poUtical matters, began 
to spy a snake in the grass, and to suspect that the honest '' Swiss 
Messenger^' had in him something dan^rous. The patricians and 
the clergy began benevolently to warn uieir inferiors and flocks to 
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beware of him; and in 1814, the "year of restoration," when the 
spiritual and temporal shepherds of the people were everywhere 
seeking to drive them back into the folds, from the free pastures 
where they had been wandering, they began in Switzerland to 
make open war on the " Messenger," to call him a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, and to bombard him with pamphlets and vituperative 
articles. In many a school, from many a confessional, and many a 
pulpit, the " seducer of the people" was denounced with fervent 
indignation. The " Messenger," however, troubled himself very little 
about these attacks, and very seldom attempted to defend himself; 
indeed, he had little need to do so, for the people continued, in 
spite of all warnings, to open their doors to him as to an old ac- 
quaintance. In many of the cantons, as in Berne, Lucerne, Fiey- 
burg, and others, the paper was prohibited, and its clandestine in- 
troduction charged with a severe penalty. A proposal was also 
made to suppress it by a decree of the diet; but smce the membere^ 
as usual, could not agree among themselves, the poor " Messenger" 
escaped for the present, although there were many in the govern- 
ment of Aarau who would gladly have seen its destruction. They 
contrived, subsequently, to throw round him the fetters of the cen- 
sorship; but he contrived, nevertheless, to raise such a comical 
clatter with them, as soon became intolerable in their ears. 

A history of the life of the ** Swiss Messenger" would be by no 
means uninteresting, as it would serve to throw much Ught on the 
progress of morals, and the social development of Switzerland, 
during the period of his wanderings. To the various accusations of 
heresy, political or ecclesiastical, 1 paid Uttle attention, preserving a 
prudent silence, or relying on the power of truth and right to 
defend itself. Such errors as I was conscious of, I had no wish to 
defend, and against mere personal calumny I would attempt no 
defence. My oflScial and domestic life, in eight or ten cantons, lay 
open to the eyes of all men; and the continued friendship ana 
esteem of many men who were venerated throughout the country, 
proved to me that I ran, after all, very little risk from such puny 
arrows. This language, perhaps, may sound a little proud, but 
truth often assumes a proud aspect. 

My ambition was to carry light into the poorest huts, where n6 
book, no newspaper ever penetrates, but where, at the utmost, once 
a year a penny almanac finds its way. I resolved, therefore, myself 
to become, for this end, an almanac-maker; and in order riot to 
shock the countryman, by running counter too much to his darling 
prejudices, the " Swiss Messenger's Almanac" contained prophecies 
about the weather, astrological predictions concerning children bom 
under certain signs, proper times for bleeding, and similar nonsense. 
By degrees, however, I contrived to change these foolish rules into 
really useful directions, and to sweep away some of the rubbish 
which had been, ** by permission oi the authorities," heaped up 
under every straw roof. People read it, and laughed at the jokes; 
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and what pleased me still more, the other almanac-makers, either 
out of trade livaliy or a better motive, soon began to labour for the 
enlightenment of the common people, as they had formerly done to 
l^&sp them in ignorance, and to endeavour to fight the '' Messenger*' 
•with his owja weapons. After three or four years, I gave over my 
almanac, well pleased, into other hands. The road to improve- 
ment was begun. 

It may seem that all this makes a rather superfluous episode in 
the representation of my inward life; but it is not possible to repre- 
sent the inward truly, without showing its connexion with the out- 
ward life, or the secret religious movements of the mind, without 
their influence upon the actions. It was those dark, half-conscious 
feelings of childhood, the passionate enthusiasm of youth, which now, 
armed by the experience of the man, urged me on to war with the 
corruption and barbarism of the time. For this purpose I had be- 
come an almanac-maker, and if I might have found a more agree- 
able occupation in higher walks of science and Uterature, I could not 
have been summoned to any by a higher sense of duty. For the 
rich, the prosperous, the cultivated, a hundred pens are ready in 
every state ; but it is but seldom that a Franklin, a Pestalozzi, a 
Becker, or a Hebel, arises to take pity on the poor and the neg- 
lected. 

Every act is to be regarded as a reUgious one which raises man 
above the mere animal, and that brings him nearer to the Divine nature. 
For this reason I did not disdain to scatter the seeds of a better 
knowledge of domestic and rural economy, of improvements in the 
breeding of cattle, and similar employments. Is not a disinterested 
effort to improve the condition of the people also religion? Is it not 
rehgion to redeem the soul from the fetters of ignorance and preju- 
dice? Why else did the Saviour of the world bring down from 
Heaven the Ught of truth and hoKness, and reveal it to all, to priests 
and kings, to publicans and sinners; that light, before whose all- 
transforming power, Pharisees and Sadducees grew pale, and Neros 
and Diocletians trembled on their thrones. They tremble before it 
still, on thrones, in pulpits, and council chairs; or they cry out that 
it is but darkness, because it dazzles their eyes. Is it not religion to 
seek to recover for the oppressed and ill-treated mass of mankind, 
the rights of which they have been defrauded? 

Let my words be wrested to a false meaning, or my convictions 
be treated as the mere delusions of my boyhood. These delusions 
have carried me through the mournful scenes of a troubled time; 
and now that I am become a gray old man, I look to them to soften 
and brighten my dying hour. They have often inspired me with fresh 
courage when my heart had begun to fail; they have roused me to 
renewed exertion, when I might have slumbered in the soft lap of 
material convenience and luxury ; and, if I have ever run any risk 
of wandering into the path of error, they have been the protecting 
angels which have led me back to truth. 
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I was now seven- and-thirty years old, and advancing, conse- 
quently, towards the sober maturity of forty. My outward circnm- 
stances were prosperous, my temper cheerful ; neither repenting the 
past, nor fearing the future. I was happy in the tender affection of 
wife and children, and, perhaps, still more so in the reconciliation of 
my inward and outward worlds. My judgment was fertilised by a 
rich experience, my imagination no longer impetuous and ungovern- 
able, and the -^lian harp of the feelings did not now, as formerly, 
respond to the Ughtcst breath that swept across it. I had at lengtk 
discovered that the precious jewel I had sought so long, was not to 
be found among theological or philosophical disputants; for, instead 
of the olive-branch of spiritual peace, they had brought me the poi- 
sonous thorn of doubt. 

Since the commencement of my life of almost cloistral solitude in 
Biberstein, I had especially devoted myself to scientific inquiries into 
the phenomena of nature and of the destinies of nations; but, behind 
this phenomena, I sought always for a cause higher than themselves, 
and m this holy temple, soiled by no dust of daily Ufe, blackened by 
no smoke from the altar, I attained to a better knowledge of these 
mysterious movements, or, if I may say so, to a philosophy which 
led me to her twin sister, religion; not, perhaps, the religion of 
Athanasius or Arius, of Luther or of Zwinglius, of Calvin or Zin- 
zendorf, but of Christ, and which he alone has revealed to the human 
race. Philosophy is the ardent longing of the mind after the know- 
ledge of the unconditional, that is of the divine. Religion is a 
striving after self-sanctification in the divine love. And can a know- 
ledge of what is divine subsist apart from the love of it? 

Formerly, I had felt a sort of painful compassion in the contem- 
plation of what was positive in the religion of many nations ; but 
now I felt for it a veneration far better founded. In the crowd 
of apparently differing religions, I could not fail to see that, in 
every age, and every part of the world, one religion must be true; 
namely, the revelation written by the hand of God himself, in the 
heart even of the child and of the savage, which, from the first vague, 
obscure consciousness of the eternal and invisible, is destined to un- 
fold itself at length in the glorious light of knowledge. It is the 
custom to speak of this natural religion with a kind of contempt, as 
a sort of heathenism ; but it precedes, nevertheless, all positive rieli- 
gions, and is the root and stem of every faith, which, indeed, without 
it, could never have existed. 

The founder of every system of religion, Moses, Confucius, or 
Mahomet, has endeavoured, according to the measure of his own 
knowledge, to free this religion of nature from the crude and child- 
ish conceptions of the mass of the people, and, according to the 
wants of his age, to cloth it in a nobler form. The germ of the re- 
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Hgion even of Jesus is to be found in tHs revelation in the hearts of 
men ; but lie has unfolded it in such purity and perfection as no 
other, since the world began, has done or will do. 

And if we separate from the poor figurative language of the East, 
from the Israelitish prejudices and Mosaic conceptions of his time, 
which he so patiently suffered, what the Saviour of the world taught 
as essential, me etenial truth which is to deliver us &om the bonds of 
darkness, fireed from the additions and corruptions of fanaticism, or 
ignorance, or worldly wisdom, the religion of Christ, even iq its 
positive part, remains the one true religion, adapted to every climate, 
to every form of government, and every stage of moral and social 
.culture. 

The positive is for us mortals the indispensable veil thrown around 
the supersensual. The spirit of the wisest thinker on earth cannot 
maintain itself long on tne heights of the infinite and the uncon- 
ditional, on which the one becomes fused into the all, and the all 
into one. His mortal part draws him down agaiu to the dust of 
earth, from the infinite to the finite and limited. He would gladly 
rise into the starry realms of heaven ; but, as for his existence in 
this world, he needs a corporeal frame to connect him with it; so he 
has need to clothe the pure ideas of religion in a sensuous form. I 
also found myself returning again and again to the forms in which 
Jesus has clothed for us the eternal truth. Intelligible to the sim- 

Elest capacity, yet elevating to the highest, I found them in perfect 
armony with reason; capable of affording satisfiw^tion to the whole 
mind; containing the ultimate results of speculative philosophy, 
clothed in the most beautiful form of humanity. There the Highest 
of all beings is also the Father of all; Nature is the language in 
which he addresses us, Destiny his loving, guiding hand. There 
the people of every nation under heaven, the disciples of every faith, 
are members of the vast family of God. The vast imiveise is our 
Father's house, and in our Father's house " are many mansions." In 
the life of Jesus we see an example of the divine perfection to which 
humanity can attain; and, in our voluntary self-devotion to the pure 
and holy, we see the dignity of human nature, and its everlasting 
destination. 

That which in youth and boyhood had been often very difficult 
to me had now become easier; namely, to forgive the mass of man- 
kind for being more powerfully affected by sensuous than by spi- 
ritual influences, and requiring therefore outward ceremonies as props 
for their religious emotions. To me, indeed, the lesson of Jesus, 
" When thou prayest go into thy closet," appeared sufficient and 
complete. But the spectacle of a multitude bowed in solemn ado- 
ration, whether in the bams of the '* Baptists," or the minsters and 
cathedrals of '* established churches," was always powerfully affect- 
ing to me ; and I willingly forgot, in the presence of such a spectacle, 
that with most the props and crutches of faith passed still for faith 
itself, and the self-complacency excited by the performance of empty 
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ccFemonies was regarded as the inward blessedness of genuine 
piety. 

Melancholy and discontent became, however, sometimes involun- 
tarily my feelings, when I beheld the simplicity and deamess which 
mark the divine revelations of Jesus, ol^ured and almost stifled 
under a dead load of formulas, or else so darkened by the wordy 
rubbish of pedantic and quarrelsome theologians, that a ponderous 
system of hiunan folly, such as the world's Redeemer never taught, 
or knew, or permitted, assumed the place of all which is highest and 
holiest in human vrisdom. The word of salvation was to have united 
the nations into one vast family of God ; but theological fimaticism had 
spHt them into hostile sects and churches, who turned the religion of 
love into the rehgion of hatred. The masses in the Christian com- 
munity who were unpractised or unsuccessful in free investigation, 
were compelled to satisfy the moral hunger of the devout soul with 
mere hollow formulas and ceremonies; and endeavoured in their 
simplicity to smooth the road for the spirit's entrance into the world 
of spirits, by church ceremonies, forms, and ordinances. 

And yet — and yet — ^witness the slow, sure progress of the cen- 
turies that Ke behmd us — the light from above brightens silently 
upon us ! The divine self-revelation of the AU-holiest within us diea 
not and cannot die. If a better guide in the labyrinth of religious 
doubt be wanting, each has still his own inward consciousness to 
guide him, and becomes, according to the nature of his mind, his 
opinions, and surrounding circumstances, either a renoimcer of all 
positive and formal religion, or a mystic enthusiast, proselyte, or sect- 
founder. 

Absorbed by these and similar thoughts, I sat one evening in the 
year 1807, alone in my study. Before me lay a heap of newspapers, 
which had put me out of humour. It was a time of great and ge- 
neral suffering in Europe, and the bewildered nations, panting for 
consolation, sought it everywhere in a sudden revival of outward 
piety; in masses, processions, pilgrimages, sermons, and prayer- 
meetings. Never, as it seemed to me, had the multitudes of the op- 
pressed, thirsted more ardently after that strength and peace of soul 
which religion alone affords, and never, therefore, had they seemed 
better prepared for return to the inner Holy of HoHes of a genuine 
spiritual Christianity. " Why," I exclaimed to myself, " why does 
no voice, mighty as one inspired, proclaim that call which would 
now be so blessed to many?" And then the thought arose: " Why 
dost thou not venture if others will not speak?" The question startled 
me, as if it had come from another instead of myself. That no might 
as of inspiration was at mi/ command, I knew indeed well enough; 
yet I was powerfully attracted by the thought of a new sphere of 
wide, and I hoped, beneficent activity. I loiew the nation and its 
needs. Many a word of mine on other topics and occasions had 
been heard and had borne good fruit. But now the task was the 
re-awakening of reUgious vitality in the public mind; the develop- 
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ment of a real, &om the husk of a formal, Chrisdanltj. It might be 
mine to restore the simplicity, the resignation^ the lofty mindedness 
of primitiye Christianity to many a now desolate heart. Had not 
my *' Alamontade" been already the healing balsam of more than one 
secret sufferer? The misery of innumerable families during these 
days of terror, might perhaps lend a force to my words, such as I 
eoold never give l£em. 

Lot tbe silent conflict of thought I weighed the difficulties of my 
undertaking. It was not easy to become, in the households both of 
the poor and the rich, the &iend and consoler aHke of the doubting 
and the believing; to satisfy both the inquirer and the behever by 
force of reasoning and warmth of eloquence. But if a true and active 
yearning after self-reformation and self-sanctification was to be ex- 
tensively awakened among various nations, then neither the life and 
labours of the Redeemer of a redemption-needing world, nor the 
immediate revelations of God to the individual conscience, nor the 
secret movements of the soul within itself, must be neglected as 
sources of religious light. Yet in order not to kindle the jealous 
hostility of opposite sects and churches, it was necessary either quite 
to pass over or to touch veij lightly the party-doctrines of each. 
Nor was this all. The prejudices of the multitude, and the profes- 
sional jealousy of the clergy, might easily defeat my attempt, in spite 
rf the disinterestedness of my intentions. I already heard in ima- 
gination the cry: " Out upon his pure intentions ! Money's the ob- 
ject; he scribbles for money of course ! A mere layman, a worldly 
politician, profane playwris^ht and novelist, a philosophe. an indif- 
Wtist, mtermedaLg in fpiritual concerns I" 

From the time of the shoemaker Jakob Bohme, indeed, to that of 
the court-coimcillor Jung Stilling, many a layman had ventured to 
address the people on religious subjects, feut these had mostly 
belonged to tne number of those enthusiastic pietists who addressed 
themselves solely to a small exclusive circle of admirers or prose- 
lytes. Yet this reflection did not discourage me. I thought of 
Christ. What did the Jewish priesthood of his time say to the 
efforts of the carpenter's son of Nazareth? 

Were it not better, however, to conceal my name from the world, 
in this undertaking? I aimed not at a Hterary success, but at a 
moral conquest. What mattered the glory or ignominy conferred 
by the prejudices of our present civilised barbarism? A plain and 
important duty was before me, and petty obstacles vanished into the 
background. I resolved to communicate the religious ideas which 
had been the result of my experience since childhood, to the fa- 
milies of Switzerland in a weekly Sunday paper. The next day, 
as we were walking together, I disclosed my wishes to my friend, 
Remigius Sauerlander the well-known bookseller of Aarau. The 
paper was to appear at the lowest price which would pay for printing 
*iid publishing, in order that its possible benefit might be open to 
^U; but the name of the writer was to remain the strictest secret. 
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Saucrlander promised this, and well he kept his word. Neither the 
London bookseller, Woodfall, with the letters of " Junius," nor 
Ballantyne of Edinburgh with the *' Waverley Novels," ever pi^ 
ecrvcd more faithfully the secrets intrusted to them. 

In the beginning of the year 1808 appeared, therefore, eveiy 
week a sheet entitled '' Hours of Devotion, for the Advancement of 
True Christianity and Domestic Piety." I continued these papeiB 
uninterruptedly for eight years. It was very gradually that tiiey 
made their way across the frontiers of Switzerland. But when i 
the close of the eight years, the publisher issued them together as 
a complete work, I discovered with agreeable astonishment that they 
had already penetrated to very distant places. Many letters fiom 
foreign readers, received by the publisher and transmitted by him 
to the unknown author, showed me that I had not entirely &ued in 
those objects to which I had devoted the morning hours of six long 
winters — ^to me truly holy hours. 

In Germany the buzz of literary gossip was now busy concerning 
the author. I was very much embarrassed when intunate fiiends 
who were familiar with my religious views and principles, or who 
recognised peculiarities in my manner of writing, threw out vaiioaB 
hints and entrapping remarks; or, when on my travels in Grermany, 
curious idlers questioned me directly on the subject. In th^ 
cases, as I would neither confess the truth nor tell a lie, I generally 
escaped by means of answers as evasive as those of an ancient 
oracle. As soon as the work had been spread through various 
Christian churches and countries by means of new editidhs, re- 
prints, selections, imitations, and translations, other voices began to 
raise themselves concerning it. Among the Protestants many 
found it not sufficiently orthodox; there was too much common 
sense in it. The pious theologian. Dr. Tholuck of Berlin, thought 
himself obliged, so late as 1840, to publish his own improved 
" Hours of Devotion" for those Christians " who would not be 
contented with a rationalistic view of the Gospel." Among the 
Catholics it was frequently condemned from the pulpit. Here and 
there it was prohibited, and anathematised as the work of Satan. 
In 1819 appeared three volumes entitled " The Hours of Devo- 
tion, the Work of Satan," full of furious invective, in whidi I 
could discover nothinff of the Christian spirit. Somewhat leas vio- 
lent was the work prmted at Miinich entided: " The Catastrophe 
of Germany, or the Certain Destruction of the Christian Religion 
and Social Order by means of the Work called Hours of Devotion.** 
Yet social order and the Christian religion appear fortunately as 
yet not quite annihilated in Germany. Pope Pius VELput my 
work in his catalogue librorum prohibitorum. The good Weiler oi 
Munich, however, set to work and prepared a select edition unex- 
ceptionable to the most scrupulous Catholic. The learned Professor 
Tschimer ventured upon the public vindication of the " Hours .of 
Devotion." I beheld in silence the various adventures of the seed 
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I had cast forth. Priestly vituperations, however, devoid alike of 
xeason and charity, only heightened the joyful consciousness of not 
having deserved them. 

So long as intolerant religious zeal directed its attacks either by 
name or by significant hints and inuendoes, against myself, I cared 
nothing about the matter. But when the enemies of my book, 
misled by fancied marks and coincidences, directed their furious 
hostility against other innocent men — ^men far more conspicuous and 
important than myself — then I was often tempted from a sense of 
justice to step forward and raise the veil of anonymous authorship. 

That foolish hubbub has now died away, and public curiosity, 
also, has died away with it. A fiill generation hes between the 
beginning of that undertaking, and the present day; yet I have 
never seen cause to repent of my work. It is now, not only quite 
harmless for my intended object, but a positive and urgent duty, 
in this evening of my days and close upon the borders, of the grave, 
to terminate, at last, a tedious mystery, which might occasion 
errors injurious to the reputations of many worthy men. 



A freemason's lodge. 

Among my most intimate friends had been for many years the 
Grand Ducal Privy Councillor Joseph Von Ittner, of Baden. His 
name was dear both to the Germans and the Swiss, and he himself 
was, as the Scriptures express it, "a man after God's own heart." 
When I visited Freiburg in the year 1819, I made the journey in 
company with several gentlemen from Aarau who were about to be 
initiated into the masonic degree of master, at the Freiburg Lodge. 
On the way we conversed much of freemasonry; for they knew 
me for one of the initiated. At Freiburg I was compelled, in spite 
of much resistance, to be present at the solemn initiation of my fel- 
low-travellers; although, since leaving Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 1 had 
never been inside a lodge, and had totally forgotten all the usual 
customs and ceremonies. 

In order to become better acquainted with one another after this, 
we resolved on. our return to Aarau to spend an evening every week 
in social intercourse together. We there conversed on poKtics and 
literature, foreign and domestic, and sometimes also on freemasonry. 
I did not attempt to deny that the latter tendencies and pursuits of 
most masonic societies seem^ to me to have Httle, either agreeable 
or edifjdng in them. Some were engaged in the pursuit of alchemy; 
others were absorbed in mystical theology; others in charlatanry of 
different kinds. All imagined mysterious powers in their ancient 
symbols and empty formulas; and I did not deny that in the high 
meaning which I attributed to the institution of freemasonry; I 
was, perhaps, doing the same thing. I placed this institution be- 
tween those of Church and State, as a connecting Hnk between 
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the two. 'This theory excited the astonishment, though not the 
anger of my friends. Although they themselves regarded the mys- 
tic society as a venerable and holy means for the promotioii of 
brotherly kindness among men, yet they knew that the institution 
was generally regarded with hostile eyes by the guardians of altars 
and thrones. 

I endeavoured to explain myself. We children of men are on 
earth already members of two worlds, the outer or material, and 
the inner or spiritual. In the outer world we dwell together with 
equal rights and equal duties, but with unequal gifts and poweis. 
This is the natural and original relation of mankind. By our 
equality of rights and duties we are rendered brethren; by our ine- 
quality of gifts and powers, useful and indispensable to each other. 
And this necessity of association founded families, hordes, tribes, 
and states. But under the influence of various climates, customs, 
interests, and passions, the original relations of mankind are either 
gradually obUterated, or so distorted as to stand at last in opposition 
both to nature and reason. Famihes, tribes, and states are hostile 
to each other, acknowledging no longer their mutual brotherhood; 
the relation of brother is exchanged for that of master and slave. 

In the supernal world, or in the character of spirits, no longer 
confined to the sphere of the finite and the temporary, we recoff- 
nise, indeed, the truth of our universal equality and brotherhood; 
we feel ourselves children of the same great Father, in his boundless 
and wonderful mansion of the universe. This original relation of 
all men to God and eternity, is the foundation of religion ; it is the 
truth divinely revealed within us, and unveiled by Jesus. It is 
eternally in accordance with nature and reason; for the laws of na- 
ture and reason are the laws of God. But as the social, so, also, the 
religious relation has become distorted in a thousand ways, and has 
been made contrary both to nature and reason. There have arisen 
various religions, various churches in every religion, various sects 
in every church, and bigotry and spiritual pride have usurped the 
names of piety and zeal. 

The restoration of the original social and spiritual relations of 
men, that is to say, to brotherhood in rights, hopes, and duties, with- 
out regard to difierences in race, country, or creed; the reformation 
of that holy bond which social and religious passions and prejudices 
had severed so long; this were an object, I said, worthy the efforts 
of the wise and the good. The masons of the middle ages, and 
afterwards the members of other guilds, as they went from town to 
town practising their trades, and met and conversed with each 
other, learned to regard each other as brothers, as world-citize^, 
without regard to difference of language and country. Probably 
this was the germ of the future institution of freemasonry, as is 
seen in the present form of the lodges. There the mason's hut ap- 
pears as the symbol of the world, into which the holy Hght streams 
from the East; and every inmate of which, severed elsewhere from 
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the rest, by origin^ country, rank, property, and creed, is there the 
bzother ana equal of all. Wherever, in ancient or modem times, 
a few men united, though but for moments, and in a narrow circle 
in striving towards a restoration of the original relations of man- 
kind, and towards a realisation of the ideal — there was manifested 
the secret and beautiful meanins^ of freemasonry. 

The lodge with all its symbols, is only the form of the masonic 
llibughts; the state is only the form of the social union; the church, 
of &e religious principle. These forms, as belon^g to the sen- 
suous world, may vary; but the original thought, the spiritual 
essence of each, are alone the absolttte and the real. 

The church is an institution for the embodiment of the idea of our 
filial relation to God, and our fraternal relation to each other. Prince 
and beggar, without distinction of socialjrank, which cannot exist in 
the world of spirits, prostrate themselves in common adoration before 
the Universal Father; they hear in common the call to self-sanctifi- 
cation, and receive in common the consecration for eternity. All, 
in relation to God, acknowledge themselves brothers and sisters. 
But outside the churchy the inequalities of social life again assert 
their dominion. These, which were forgotten only within the walls 
of the temple, the mosque, and the synagogue, vamsh likewise within 
the masonic lodge. Thus church and lodge are closely related; 
only that in the lodge the distinction of creeds is also forgotten, 
and is not permitted to sever the brothers. 

The state is a means to society for the more rapid and easier de- 
velopment of its faculties, by the right of every man to strive towards 
such a development, and by his right to a security from hindrance 
in so doing, while he avoids the hindering of others. The state is an 
institution for the general use, for the common benefit of all its 
citizens ; for the leading of them forwards towards the perfection of 
human existence. Such, too, is the duty and object of the masonic 
lodges; they would cut and polish the rough stone of human civi- 
lisation, to build with it the temple of universal harmony. 

Whilst church and state, although both necessary institutions for 
the good of mankind, are frequently found in direct hostiKty to each 
other, through the errors, passions, or blindness of their guardians, 
Freemasonry places itself as a reconciler between them, meeting with 
its divine or purely spiritual side the religious element in all, and 
with its earthly or temporal side, the social or political element. Yet 
it casts from it every thing merely political, every thing originating 
in the laws and constitutions of particular nations, because it has to 
do only with the original relations of men. In the same way it casts 
from it every thing merely theological, because it regards only the 
original relations of man to God and eternity, without distinction of 
creed or church. 

In this spirit lived, and do still live, thousands of excellent men, 
genuine freemasons, whether they ever saw the inside of a lodge or 
not; whilst thousands who have seen it, remain as far as ever &om 
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becoming genuine masons, just as in various nationfl thousands of 
pious souls have lived in the spirit of Jesus, without ever having 
visited a Christian temple, whilst thousands of Christians, zealous 
in church and for the church, would never be owned as disciples by 
their Divine Master. For, as many take appearances for realities, 
the means for the end, and church rites for religion, so many among 
us mistake the ceremonies of the lodge for freemasonry. 

Such were the thoughts and views which I expressed to my 
friends, and, at their request, aflerwards communicated in writing. 
It is a matter of course mat this view will not quite please the stziot 
church principles of some, and that the pious sensibility of numy an 
orthodox reaaer will be shocked to find the author of the " Etours 
of Devotion," at the same time the member of a masonic lodge. 
But not a word of vindication here. It is more worthy of an inde- 
pendent man to seek the true and the holy on every road, without 
regard to suspicion or calumny, than to follow the great herd through 
life, under the banners of prejudice. 

A few years afterwards we became the founders of a lodge " to 
brotherly constancy," at Aarau. The Directory of Freemaaoniy, 
at Basle, consecrated the new lodge. The unmeaning trickery of 
the so-called " three degrees of John," was set aside, and for the 
empty formalities of the usual ritual was substituted one more im- 
pressive and full of meaning. 
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But before this, in the year 1810, I rejoiced in the formation of 
another union, of more immediate and effective benefit to the 
community. 

During the hush of peace which Napoleon's mediation had be- 
stowed upon Switzerland, and while she remained safely sheltered 
beneath his imperial sceptre, there was stirring in all the cantons 
a fi^eshness and life in the efforts towards reform, which had been 
imknown for centuries. The talisman of fireedom did wonders; 
now first the people at large learnt to know and love it. With 
unfettered hands, the people now rebuilt what had been destroyed 
in the days of social discord, and laid the foundations of a welraie, 
such as had never been enjoyed so universally. Schools were 
established or improved, workshops and manufactories arose in towns 
and villages, agriculture and the breeding of cattle were more ex- 
tensively pursued. The Pestalozzis, Fellenbergs, and Wehrlis led 
the van with their teaching and example ; nor was my &ithful £riend, 
the gray-haired Baptist von Tschamer of Chur, behind the others. 

He projected a reanimation of an agricultural society in the 
Grisons, and sent me his plan for the imdertaking. Its peculiarity 
was that a single individual of the many members scattered through- 
out all the valleys of the highlands, should be enabled by his yolon- 
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Sary exertion to set the whole chain in movement. The thought 
ieemed to me practicable, and also that it might be advantageous to 
^argau. The little territories and communities, out of which it had 
been scarcely ten years patched together, were in contact, but not 
ret grown into a whole. A common spirit was wanting, and with 
tt so much that is praiseworthy and Ufe-giving to the state. A union 
of the most patriotic burgers m the several parts of the territory was 
desirable, not only for the advancement of agriculture but for the 
fiirtherance of science, industry, and every branch of national culture. 

In one of our evening meetings I imparted Tschamer's pro- 
jects and my thoughts on its applicability to a greater extent for 
our infant free state to my masonic friends. The matter found sym- 
pathy, was discussed, underwent alteration and correction, and was 
without delay carried into execution. 

Thus origmated the " Society for National Cultivation" in the 
canton of Aargau (1810). Insignificant in the beginning, its mem- 
bers soon became numerous, and it was finally divided into five 
classes: for Trade and Industry, National History, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Science of Education, and Agriculture. Very soon able men, 
m their respective pursuits, joined these classes in the remaining 
circles of the country, who afterwards, when their numbers became 
sufficient, formed separate unions, though keeping up a constant 
communication with the parent society. Once only in the year the 
members of all the circles assembled for general discussion and per- 
sonal acquaintance. These unions, true to their noble object, stiU 
remain in useful operation. To them Aargau is indebted for more 
than one good work; the foundation of benefit societies, savings' 
banks, &c., female schools of industry, handicraft schools, and many 
others, of which I shall make particular mention only of one, be* 
cause the want of it was really felt in Switzerland, as it may be still 
in many other places where the school system is as deficient as it was 
formerly in many Swiss cantons. 

This was a kind of higher educational institution under the name 
of" Aarau Social Instruction Society;" it was meant for young men 
who, either by their own fault or that of others, had left the Gym- 
nasium not sufficiently prepared in scientific studies for the univer- 
sity, or, without reference to these, wished to acquire knowledge in- 
dispensable to every man desirous of becoming useful to the state in 
public offices. Instruction in the various branches of scientific study, 
and in ancient and modem languages, was gratuitously affi^rded bv 
men who associated themselves volimtarily from half year to half 
year for the purpose of giving lectures in their favourite pursuit. 
This institution was diligently attended by young men from the 
jbrthest parts of Switzerland, and well may those youths, now ripened 
men, look back with silent gratitude on that time when their spirit 
was first awakened to itself! The greater part, deservedly loved and 
respected, now fill various offices secular and ecclesiastical, Catholic 
and Protestant. How could a course of instruction be otherwise than 
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rich in fruit, which the pupils followed in the consciousness of its 
utility, and the teachers directed out of love for imparting know- 
ledge?* 

W hat is most precious to a people must always spring from the 
people. They best know and feel what they want, although they 
may not always know the best way of acquiring it. Govemmente 
deserve praise when they favour what is in itself praiseworthy, or 
when they do not seek to obstruct it. They have business enough 
on their hands to keep the wheels of the state machine in working 
order for the common benefit; when they meddle with the detail, or 
with individual exertion, the action is injurious to countless dom^tic 
interests, and lays the foundation, unconsciously perhaps, for &tal 
legal tyranny. 

THE RESTORATION PERIOD. 

Whilst the Dictator of Western Europe stained its soil, from the 
Tagus to the Moskwa, with the blood of a hundred battles; dashed 
in pieces old thrones and created new; dismembered states and 
plundered nations; Switzerland, under his protection, was slowly 
recovering from its long sickness, and beginning to rejoice in pro- 
gress. It is true she, too, felt, at times, the weight of the imperial 
sceptre of iron, under which other nations lay prostrate ;t yet he 
spared her more than he did his own France. He knew the value 
of this bulwark against Germany and Lombardy, as well as the 
little value or the danger of its possession. Switzerland is, I repeat, 
not unconquerable, but untameable. To incorporate her with other 
states, is to throw Greek fire into their interior, which no blood 
will quench, and which will again flame up from the ashes of a 
century, wherever it encounters inflammable matter. The griev- 
ances of the time were endured, and men looked to the fortune of 
war, or the disappearance of the Dictator from the political stage 
for their alleviation. He vanished, but the expected good came 
not. The allied European army passed the Pyrenees and the Rhine. 
The cantons guarded their northern frontier, and declared them- 
selves neutral. The emperors of Russia and Austria were linclined 
to acknowledge it; not so their own aristocracy. Some of its mem- 
bers held treasonable deliberations in Waldshut; they attenuated 
the already scanty military cordon from Basle to SchafiTiausen ; they 
even withdrew a part; they induced the Prince of Schwartzenbeig 
to choose the way through Switzerland to France, and openly 
exulted when he appeared. Be their names shrouded in eternal 
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• This institution subsisted till the year 1830, when the new political disturb- 
ances put an end to its ten years* existence. 

f For example, the military capitulation by virtue of which Switzerland was to 
furnish 18,000 men to the imperial army — at the cost of France it is true; the pro- 
hibition of intercourse with England and her colonies, and the army of French cof- 
tom-house officers, and Cisalpine soldiery in Tessin to prevent smuggling; 
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darkness. The passage of the Austrian troops over Switzerland 
was marked by the despair of families, and pestilential disorders. 
The people looked on in silent wrath ; their former guardians with 
secret pleasure. 

In trembling eagerness, the former magnates of the land, the 
Boble corporations, &c., seized the opportunity, amid the blessings 
of the priesthood, to make the past the present, the present the 
past. Berne began the overturn of the existing order; the govern- 
ment was counter-revolutionised, and other cantons followed the 
example. The Napoleon institutions were destroyed; it was an- 
nounced to be the will of the Allied Powers that the work of 
restoration should take place all over the world. The Swiss people 
looked on the Austrian bayonets, and were silent. 

Like the emigrant noblesse of France, the old heads of the can- 
tons held the period from 1798tol815 as a blank page in history, and 
the rights and freedom of the people as a spoHation of the nobles and 
the Church. They forgot that m ten years their former subjects 
had learnt much; that it was too late to say with the emigrants, 
" n feut que le peuple soit abruti, pour etre gouvemable" forgot 
that the very foundations of their former supremacy, the exclusive 
possession of wealth and intellectual culture were destroyed by the 
freedom of the school of commerce and the press. Berne haugh- 
tily demanded, as her ancient property, Waat and Aargau. They 
showed in answer 20,000 bayonets. The murmurs of stifled wrath 
were heard in other quarters. Nothing but the dread of foreign 
intervention kept the greater part of the nation in check. 

After two years* struggle and disturbance the victorious party 
succeeded in establishing a federative contract, which guaranteed the 
existence of twenty-two sovereign states, and 114 cloisters; but, slight 
and feeble in construction, closely resembling the former one, 
which had so accelerated the ruin of the old federation. Without 
having received full powers to that effect, the men in the direction 
of affairs in the different cantons, imposed on the people new laws 
essentially aristocratic in principle, although artfully disguised in 
democratic gauds ; and held it not even worth the trouble of an in- 
quiry how far the people were content with their proceedings. 
They only required obedience. 

In our beautiful Aargau, as in the other republics, the husk of 
the new constitution held the germ of aristocracy. The duration 
of oflSce was extended to twelve years, which was nearly giving 
it for life. The government, or Lesser Council, had powers conferred 
on it, in some respects greater than those of princes in constitu- 
tional monarchies. The tribunals were not independent, not even 
the legislative body or " Greater Council." Every thing was ad- 
justed to wean the people from taking part in the national business, 
and place the whole weight and influence of the state in the hands 
of a few. 
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I also was chosen a member of the great council of legislators.* 
The subsequent period annihilated in Switzerland, as in we whole 
of Western Europe, much dawning improvement. I consoled 
myself with the reflection, that from every wrong a greater right 
must grow; that there is an ebb and flood tide in the wide ocean 
y^ of mutable opinion, and in the social condition springing therefrom; 
and that awakened humanity never retrogrades, but to bound for- 
ward with redoubled vigour. 

Many of my friends were disheartened; even the noble-minded 
Ittner. He called the Restoration, with its results, a lapse into the 
old state of political sin, a universal misfortune to European humanity, 
*' a gigantic tragedy. "f ** Most certainly," I said, in writing to con- 
sole him, "the tragedy is not yet at the catastrophe. According 
to rule, it must have five acts. From the convocation of the States- 
General to the death of Louis XVI., was the first act; the Robes- 
pierre and republican deKrium to Bonaparte's return firom E^gypt, 
the second; Napoleon's imperial rule to the invasion of France, mm 
the third act; the general ferment of Germany, Spain, France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, by the collision of the maxims of the 
eleventh and nineteenth centuries, will form the fourth. The S£th 
will open in Elysium, where we, imder the shadow of the eternal 
tree of Hfe, shaU smile at human follies; there, where Cato himself 
will smile; the wrath of Tacitus be stirred no more; where Isaiali 
will no longer thunder, and we shall say with Christ: " In Gk)d is 
blessedness without end." And another time : '^ Let us not quarrel 
with the doings of the world. Even these mad confusions have 
their elevating side. He who is disposed to torment himself at the 
present, must, in reading the history of the world since Cain and 
Abel, down to the Swiss declaration of eternal neutrality (the eternity 
lasted fourteen days), cry the eyes out of his head. 1 myself can 
now read of a battle, in which 30,000 men have fellen, with great 
edification. Apropos of battles! I shall shortly serve you up a 
regular feast of hacking and hewing, in red morocco and gold. 
The bookbinder is hard at work at the frame of my pictures." 

The last words refer to the history of the Bavarian people, the first 
volume of which had just appeared in print. My long and minute 
researches in reference to this very history, had contributed not a 
little to tranquiUise me with regard to the present. Everywhere in 
the life, weal, and woe of nations, I had traced the finger of Grod. 
A few years after the writing of that letter, I wrote the result of my 
observations, a kind of political confession of &ith ; it is still my 
faith, and as such I here repeat it. 

* In the year 1814. 

f This extract, as well as the following one, was printed by Connsdlor Hemj 
Schreiber, in the fourth volame of the works of Jos. von Ittner, from the papers of the 
latter. I make use of them, because they offer a faithful picture of my then haUti 
of thought and views. 
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'^ As tlie human race over the whole surface of the earth, rejoices in 
ibe like gift of reason," I wrote, '' so truly must that which is agreeable 
to reason finally pervade all temporal and spiritual orders among all 
people, and puxirfr them from all unclean environments of barbarous 
superstition, or self-interested absolutism. For it is not republics, 
not monarchies, that stand in opposition to the well-being of human- 
ity ; but whatever, imder either form, shows itself hostile to the good 
and just. But the divinity of our nature will not allow itself to be 
£)r ever imprisoned within the beast's hide, in which false or foolish 
arrogance would Mn, disguise it. That it will not, the history of 

eages, the destiny of oiur own, are undeniable pledgees. To give 
t and right their due place, friend and foe, free-wiU and neces- 
sity, jGortune and misfortune, vice and virtue, all must, in all time 
oo-operate, although they know it not. Whoever believes in God, 
viH never lament the attempted oppression of the just and true, but 
the delusion of the oppressor, who ventures on all possible e^ to 
bring about the impossible. The oppressor is always a partisan, on 
whatever side he stand, who, out of love of heaven, becomes a 
criminal, out of love of freedom, a tyrant, and in his zeal for public 
order and happiness, shows himself their pitiless destroyer." 

I beheld with admiration the career of Napoleon, the greatest 
general and statesman of the age; but in his course of triumphs, I 
saw, not what the hero saw, but extended propagation of what is 
divine over the dust and ruins of old idolatries. The hand of the 
warriofr grasps the iron plough ; but the hand of Providence casts 
the seed into the gaping furrows. And if a shudder seize the ob- 
server at the sight oi the growing empire of the world, let the past 
6000 years console him, wherein not that empire, but the divine one of 
the true and beautiful, fixes in ever growing splendour, its everlasting 
seat. When the sun is once risen, it will be day ; the cloud may 
play over the face of heaven, but cannot quench the eternal light. 
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I have mentioned my history of Bavaria. I had laboured for ten 

J ears together in love and zeal at this monography of a German race, 
ohannes Miiller of Berlin, Ittner, and other firiends had often urged 
me in their letters to employ myself on some work that might carry 
down my name to posterity. The good Miiller thought much of 
this same posterity, the Hfe-wise Ittner little, and I not at all. 
The desire for the immortality of a name betrays longing, perhaps, 
but also doubt of the eternal existence of the spirit. To deserve the 
esteem of the estimable among my contemporaries was not, however, 
a matter of indifierence to me. Schllchtgroll, the Director of the 
Academy of Miinich, with whom I had long maintained an active 
correspondence, called on me to work at an abstract of the history of 
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Bavaria, to add to the memoirs of the Academy. This led me further 
than 1 had intended, and finally, to a regular research into the whole 
life course of that ancient people. I had, besides, a pleasure in ob- 
serving the land which under the King Maximilian Joseph and his 
able mmister, Von Montgelas, had just begun to burst from its middle 
age bark into a lustier growth. I loved the land where dwelt not 
only SchUchtgroll, but the far-aiming privy-councillor, Joseph von 
Utzschneider, the genial Scherer, the royal librarian, and other of 
my German friends. In order to make the history as complete as 
possible, I sent copies of the first book to the most distinguished his- 
torical writers of Bavaria, and made three several journeys through 
the country. I traversed it from the Lech to the Tan; from the 
Alps to the Danube, that I might know the stage well whereon the 
drama I was about to attempt writing, had been acted. I still re- 
member those dap with pleasure, and will not re&ain from relating 
somewhat concerning them. 

During my first journey (in 1813) I embraced in Munich my 
esteemed SchUchtgroll, with whom I had not until then any per- 
sonal acquaintance, although in our letters we had exchanged the 
brotherly thee and thou. He seemed not a little surprised at first 
when I saluted him at once (without naming myself), and without 
any empty courtesies, as thou^ and then looked at him in pleased 
silence. No other reproach could be made to this excellent man than 
that he was too kind and good, and scarcely so well suited to this 
world as to that which is to be a thousand years hence. I also saw 
the noble Utzschneider who had abeady visited me in the castle of 
Biberstein ; a man often misunderstood, but in my eyes the noblest 
citizen in Bavaria at that time: compared with his admirable public- 
spirited activity, I felt almost ashamed of my busy do-nothin^ess. 

Among other celebrities I saw the Minister Montgelas, who, as I 
was well pleased to hear, wished to speak with me. Schlichtgroll 
accompanied me ; but it was not exactly agreeable to me to be re- 
ceived at a public audience where twenty visiters or supplicants^ 
planted in a respectful semicircle, were entertained with coffee and 
liqueurs. On the other hand, it seemed not particularly agreeable 
fto him when it came to my turn to be spoken to, and in answer to 
the question how I Uked Bavaria, with much that pleased him, I 
also mentioned some things whereon I had better have been silent. 
Somewhat piqued. Count von Montgelas decUned furnishing me 
with a statement of the Bavarian finances, which had been pimted 
some years before, then suppressed, and was at that time under seal 
in the state archives. At first he had spoken in a low tone, but this 
refusal was suddenly given in so loud a tone, and 'with such minis- 
terial <9'ra?2^2:2a, that all eyes were turned on the great man and my- 
self. To civiUties of this kind I had no other reply to make but a 
silent bow, and to turn my back on his excellency and his oofke, 

" The minister," said I, in calming Schlichtgroll's terrors at my 
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disrespectful behaviour, ** forgets that I am none of his subordinates, 
but a free man and a foreigner.* 

Three years later (in 1815) I made my second journey through 
the Tyrol and over Vienna, where the singer of the Schirin^ the 
treasure-seeker in the recesses of the East, the amiable Joseph von 
Hammer, and the as amiable family of Gerold, made a complete 
conquest of me. My particular object of search in the Vienna 
archives was the hitherto undiscoverable Nympenburg commission,^ 
but neither was it to be foimd here. After traversing highways and 
byways, and visiting many convents and battle-fields of Bavaria, I 
went again to Munich, and again called on friends and enemies, 
among them the Minister Montgelas. 

This time his excellency received me in his cabinet, and more 
obligingly. I learnt to esteem this distinguished man highly, diflFerent 
as our opinions were on some points. I was much surprised at one 
question which an old Herr von Salis had put to me years before, 
in the city of Chur. We were speaking of schools, and of the edu- 
cation of the people especially, when the clear-headed statesman cried 
out : " But how far would you go with the education of the masses? 
Will it not be found dangerous at last? Where are we to place the 
limits?* Such an outbreak I had little expected from the great re- 
former of Bavaria. " I beseech your excellency," I repHed, " to 
address that question not to me, but to God. Had such limits been 
established for reasons of state, a thousand years ago, your beautiful 
Bavaria would be to-day what it was in the time of St. Severin, 
rather than what it has become in yours !" 

The King Maximilian Joseph, a name that will never be forgotten 
by the Bavarians, did me the favour to send for me to Nympenburg. 
If some gentlemen in glittering unifonn had not been standing m 
stiff reverence in the room, I should scarcely have believed I was ap- 
proaching a monarch ; I should have taken him rather for one of the 
noblest-minded private citizens of Bavaria. In his unrestrained ex- 
pression of love for his country and his people breathed the truest 
kingliness : I could well understand the filial enthusiasm of his sub- 
jects for the nation's father. The next day he sent me, by Herr von 
Ringel, a gold snuff-box, with his initials in diamonds. I refused to 
accept it and felt somewhat mortified at the offer. The esteem of a 
prince himself so estimable I certainly wished to obtain, but such gifts 

• This did not prevent me from sending the minister a copy of the first part of 
my history when it was published. Directly after there appeared at Munich some 
terribly bitter " remarks" (in print) on my book. They were distributed gratuitously 
in the Chamber of Archives. The " remarks" were the production of the able im- 
perial archive registrar, Heinrich von Lang, and written at the particular request of 
the Minister Montgelas, as Lang liimself told me when I visited him on my third 
visit to Bavaria. He was then in disgrace at court; at least, he had been dismissed. 
After that visit Lang remained on the best terms with me, and we continued in cor- 
respondence till his death. 

t I obtained at last a dedication copy out of the royal archives at Paris, by the 
mediation of M. Fran9ois Guizot, which, after making use of, I sent to the Miinich 
Ardiive Office. 
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as princes usually bestow, caused me nothing but humiliation. The ex- 
hortations of SchlichtgroU and Von Ringel induced me, however, 
finally to keep it, lest my disinterestedness, or wounded pride, might 
seem offensive to the kind-hearted monarch. Queen Caroline after- 
wards sent me a diamond ring with her initials. The Minister von 
Zentner, subsequently offered me the post of resident member of the 
Munich Academy, which I declined, notwithstanding the permission 
granted to reside three-fourths of the year in Switzerland. Schlicht- 
groU, who at first was urgent with me to accept the offer, afterwards 
approved of my refusal. *' After the first few hours had passed," he 
wrote to me in his letter of the 27th of June, 1818, " the conviction 
forced itself on me also that you must maintain your present firee 
and lofty position, and not be compelled to pass even some months 
here under the conditions imposed, advantageous as they are. There 
is something Providence-Kke in your undertaking, as a foreigner, to 
write the history of this people from whom, or their princes, you ex- 
pect notliing, and seek nothing." 

" No, much as I loved Miinich," I wrote, on this occasion, to one 
of my truest Swiss friends,* Heinrich von Orell, of Zurich, " Munich, 
where dwell so many who are dear to me, and which offers so many 
scientific enjoyments; I may not, and cannot quit Switzerland; I 
am bound to her for ever; and, therefore, I could not accept the 
honourable offer made to me. I should like right well to visit 
MUnich at times, but not settle there ; I should pine in home-sick- 
ness. I live not for money, but for the fatherland, and am content 
with what little I possess. And even if that fatherland show me a 
sour face now and then, it bears me no ill-will at bottom. I think| 
dear friend, to hold an academical sitting here in my own house, 
in autumn, and my Nettley (Orell's wife), when she is pouting with 
me, shall read me a lecture that will please me better than the most 
learned harangue on his majesty's birth-day." 

Four years after this time, Prince Wrede sent by command of the 
king. Major von Volderndorf, to offer me letters of naturalisation, 
orders, patents of nobility, or something, I hardly know what, of 
that sort. I declined them all, yet not without being touched by 
so much unmerited kindness. What, as a republican, were opposed 
to my principles, would, as citizen of a monarchy, have been de- 
sirable, inasmuch as they would have placed me on a level with 
others. Baron von Volderndorf, who, since that time, remained on 
a friendly footing with me, understood and approved my motives; 
and I have to thank him, that my apparent prudery was not taken 
amiss in the slightest degree.f 

* Member of the chief court in Zurich, and whose services are great in the Xiuti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

t Baron von Voldendorf and Waradein, afterwards colonel and member of liie 
military commission of the German Diet at Frankfort, is the author of a TalnaUe 
history of the Bavarian campaigns in the time of Napoleon. He gratified me with 
a visit of some days, every time he came into Switzerland, to visit his £Bther-in-]aw» 
Governor von Zastrow, in NeufchateL 
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When I state these things (and I do so with a certain unwilling- 
ness) I do not relate them out of vanity — ^it would be vanity of the 
kind on which the philosopher of Sinope valued himself in his tub; 
but I owe it to the royal fiimily of Bavaria, to honour and acknow- 
ledge the liberal manner in which they sought to reward the trifling 
merit of the historian. About the same time, a profusion of abusive 
writings, mostly the work of the secular or regular clergy, were dis- 
persed throughout Switzerland, and Bavaria itself, in which I was 
held up in the coarsest terms, as seeking, Hke " certain others" (pro- 
bably North Germans, at that time detested in Bavaria), to in- 
sinuate myself into lucrative posts. Before I completed my history, 
I made a third journey into that country. I loved the land, its 
honest, kindly-natured people, and its royal house. I had so incor- 
porated myself with their national history, that I had full right to 
call it nw spiritual bride. In passing through Munich, on my 
return, I foimd some imexpected changes. The Minister von 
Montgelas had shortly before been dismissed. By certain persons, 
the f^en statesman was now weighed in a very different balance. 
Malicious hatred, or triumphant envy, now opened their throats, 
and many who had crawled before, now stood on tiptcJe to mock. 
This was precisely what moved me to pay him one of my first visits. 
This time he received me as a friend. He was at breakfast in his 
library, and reading the last new Hbel against himself when I en- 
tered. He offered it to me with a smile. I had seen it that morn- 
ing, at the house of Ministerial-counsellor von Hormanl^ Montgelas, 
always worthy of respect, for his clearsightedness, kiigfwledge of 
the world, and largeness of view, seemed doubly so to me now, 
through his unaffected, calm magnanimity. He appeared much 
more surprised than grieved at what had passed. He told me, that 
the evening before his dismissal, the king had treated him with his 
wonted consideration ; accompanied him some steps on his taking 
leave, and then, the day following, signified to him his removal from 
office. I heard and learnt here much of court intrigue. As Mont- 
gelas was more frank with me, so was I towards him. He seemed 
to attach some value. to the just tribute of praise I paid to his ser- 
vices, perhaps because I had had the courage not to show so much 
complaisance for all his views as so many others had done. We felt 
more sympathy for each other than formerly, and whenever he after- 
wards came to visit his son, a promising youth at Fellenberg's In- 
stitution at Hofwyl, he never forgot my house. 

One other circumstance, connected with this journey, I must 
mention. I drove one day with Utzschneider to one of his estates, 
formerly a Benedictine cloister, where he showed me his plantations, 
tobacco manufactory, glass houses, and the works for draining 
swamps. In conversation with the overlooker of the glass-works, 
I forgot every thing else. The experiments and ideas of this man 
respecting the elasticity of bodies, the spUtting of rays, and diffusion 
of the colours of light, ideas for the most part new, filled me with 
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astonishment, the more so, that the doubts I hesitatingly advanced 
were immediately set at rest by experiments. In Munich I had 
never heard this extraordinary man mentioned; no one knew him. 
It was the naturaHst Frauenhofer. I entreated him to make known 
his discoveries. He said modestly they were only ** chips that had 
fallen in the course of his labours for the improvement of philoso- 
phical instruments." " But these chips," I exclaimed, " are, per- 
haps, as important to science as your glasses, or more so." He 
smiled, but remained incredulous. In Munich I spoke with enthu- 
siasm of this man who would have been an ornament to the Academy 
and to the society of many academicians. There, too, I was met by 
a smile of incredulity. In the meantime, on the proposal of ihe 
celebrated Somracrinff and Schlichtgroll, an excursion was made 
to visit the wonderful man of the Benedictine cloister. When I 
afterwards heard of the reception of Frauenhof in the Academy, and 
in the transactions of that body read one of his " chips," " On the 
Purpose of the Refraction and diffusive Capacity of Colours," I re- 
joiced not a httle in my triumph over the incredulous laughers. 
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During my rambles in South Germany, a wish that Nanny and 
I had long cherished to settle ourselves for life in the country, was 
unexpectedly fulfilled. 

Many a^winter evening had we pleased ourselves with our air- 
built castles, in making and rejecting plans for our pretty villa, but 
our limited means had hitherto prevented their execution, when a 

f olden shower took me quite by surprise. Sums of money which 
had given up for lost, since the revolution, were paid, and even the 
arrears of income due to me from my Basle Stadtholdership were 
not forgotten in the liquidation of the Helvetic public debts. Im- 
mediately I went to work. The snuff-box and ring I kept as me- 
morials of the royal donors, but the diamonds I changed into lime- 
stone without the aid of chemistry. Thus, I might say, I lived in 
a house of diamonds. 

On the left bank of the Aar, on a sunny elevation, at the foot of 
Mount Jura, and opposite the town, I built after my own plan a 
inodest, but convenient country-house. There I hoped to pass my 
old age in otio cum dignitate^ musis et amicis, 

" My Tusculum in Blumenhalde," I wrote to Ittner, ** is prettier 
than I thought it would be; and as it is built partly in the Italian 
style, it makes no disagreeable impression from a distance. The flat 
roofs of the somewhat advancing side buildings, or wings, give it, 
when seen among the trees, the appearance of a temple. I am en- 
circling it with spacious gardens hedged in with fifty different kinds. 
of roses. Behind the house, where a broad balcony uniting the roo& 
of equal level on either side, is supported on lofty pillars, and form» 
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a shady walk, a crystal fountain sparkles from tlie mountain wall. 
The basin is now being carved in Solothum; I gave the design from 
a vignette in Gesner's ''Idylls." Your magister-room is ready, with 
an enchanting view over the valley of the Aar. Before you is the 
town and the river; to the left, the high mountain road, and the 
rocky summits of the Gysulaflue. Does not all this make you long 
to take up your abode here? And then there is my great Frauenhof 
telescope, a present from Utzschneider, with a 230 magnifying power. 
Only let me know when you are coming, and you shall see in the 
moon the beauties of our satellite, surrounded by their beaux saun- 
tering through the ring-valleys." 

To heighten the value of my country dwelling, General Rapp, 
one of Napoleon's companions in arms, announced himself to me as 
my future neighbour. Having the fear of Louis XVIII.'s, disfavour 
before him, he had purchased the castle of Wildenstein on the left 
bank of the Aar. A man of battles and yet of the rarest gentleness 
of disposition. When in conversation with him, I showed the im- 
pression of the well-known stone of Rosetta with the inscription in 
three languages; the remembrance of the joys and sorrows of Egypt, 
brought the tears into his eyes. The genial Count Benzel Stemau 
and his charming wife, were also promised us for neighbours. They 
were about to purchase the castle of Biberstein, my former abode, 
with all the lands appertaining ; but in those agreeable expectations 
we were disappointed. The general regained the Jttk|tf of his 
sovereign and returned to Paris; and the count aftenM^vave the 
preference to an estate on the Lake of Zurich, ^fe.. ^^|F 

There was, however, no want of agi^dbUHKety in my new 
retirement, either that of some select fai^H^nlnorindividuals in the 
city, or old friends and acquaintances of tflWjnion, who never forgot 
me when they passed, or in visits from travellers allured by the love 
of wandering into Switzerland, or blown hither by the wind of des- 
tiny. I never failed to receive such visiters with all due honour, 
having learned from experience how gladly in travelling we make 
use of such opportimities to fill up vacant moments, in order to ac- 
quire information, or enrich the harvest of remembrance. I there- 
fore submitted to my fate with resignation. If this kind of virtue 
became burdensome at times, it was rewarded at others by making 
the acquaintance of remarkable persons, or by the opportunities it 
yielded for the exercise of a singular kind of prophetic gift which I 
called my *' inward sight," but which has ever been enigmatical 
to me. I am almost afraid to speak of this, not because I am afraid 
to be thought superstitious, but that I may thereby strengthen such 
feelings in others. And yet it may be an addition to our stock of 
eoul-experiences, and therefore I will confess ! 

It is well known that the judgment we not seldom form at the 
first glance of persons hitherto unknown, is more correct than that 
which is the result of longer acquaintance. The first impression 
that through some instinct of the soul attracts or repels us with 
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strangers, is afterwards weakened or destroyed by custom, or by dif- 
ferent appearances. We speak in such cases of sympathies or anti- 
pathies, and perceive these effects frequently among children to whom 
experience in human character is wholly wanting. Others are in- 
credulous on this point, and have recourse rather to the art of phy- 
siognomy. Now for my own case. 

Ithas happened to me sometimes on my first meeting with strangers, 
as I listened sUently to their discourse, that their former life, with 
many trifling circumstances therewith connected, or fi^^uently some 
particular scene in that life has passed quite involuntarily, and as it 
were dream-like, yet perfectly distinct before me. During this time 
I usually feel so entirely absorbed in the contemplation of the stranger 
life, that at last I no longer see clearly the &ce of the unknown 
wherein I undesignedly read, nor distinctly hear, the voices of the 

rkers, which before served in some measure as a commentary to 
text of their features. For a long time I held such visions as 
delusions of the fancy, and the more so as they showed me even the 
dress and motions of the actors, rooms, furniture, and other accesso- 
ries. By way of jest, I once in a familiar femily circle at Kirchbezg 
related the secret history of a seamstress who had just left the room 
and the house. I had never seen her before in my life; pe^le were 
astonished and laughed, but were not to be persuaded that I did not 
previously know the relations of which I spoke, for what I had ut- 
tered wsitUit^literal truth; I on my part was no less astonished that 
my dreadHRures were confirmed by the reality. I became more 



attentiveHb the ay^ject, and when propriety admitted it, I would 
relate to those wfflfejif^ihud passed before me the subject of my 
vision^ that I might ftii^By obtain confirmation or refutation of it. 
It was invariably ratifiea^ot without consternation on their part.* 
I myself haid less confidence than any one in this mental jugglery. 
So often as I revealed my visionary m£ts to any new person 1 r^n- 
larly expected to hear the answer: ** It was not so." 1 felt a secret 
shudder when my auditors repUed that it was true, or when their 
astonishment betrayed my accuracy before they spoke. Instead of 
many I will mention one example, which pre-emmently astoimded 
me. One fair day in the city of Waldshut, I entered an inn (the 
Vine), in company with two young student-foresters; we were tared 
with rambling through the woods. We supped with a numeroos 
society at the table-d'kdte where the guests were making verr 
merry with the pecuharities and eccentricities of the Swiss, wxtn 
Mesmer's magnetism, Lavater's physiognomy, &c., &c. One of mj 
companions, whose national pride was wounded by their mockery, 
begged me to make some reply, particularly to a handsome young 

* ** What demon inspires you ? Must I again belieye in possession?" ezdaimed tiie 
gpititud Johann von Higa, when in the first hour of our acquaintance I related his 
past life to him, with the avowed object of learning whether or no I deoeimed iiiyid& 
We speculated long on the enigma, but even his penetration could not solve it. 
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man who sat oppotdteus, and who had flowed himself extraordinaiy 
licence. This man's former Ufe was at that moment presented to my 
mind. I turned to him and asked whether he wcmld answer me 
candidly if I related to him some of the most secret passages of his 
life, I loiowing as little of him personally as he did of me ? That 
would be going a httle further, I thought, than Lavater did with his 
physiognomy. He promised, if I were correct in my information, 
to admit it frankly. I then related what my vision had shown me, 
and the whole company were made acquainted with the private 
history of the young merchant; his school years, his youthful errors, 
and lastly with a fault committed in reference to the strong box of 
his principal. I described to him the uninhabited room witn white- 
ened walls, where, to the right of the brown door, on a table, stood a 
black money-box, &c., &c. A dead silence prevailed during the whole 
narration, which I alone occasionally interrupted by inquiring whe- 
ther I spoke the truth? The startled young man confirmed every 
particular, and even, what I had scarcely expected, the last men- 
tioned. Touched by his candour I shook hands with him over the 
table and said no more. He asked my name, which I gave him, and 
we remained together talking till past midnight. He is probably 
still living ! 

I can weU explain to myself how a person of Hvely imagination 
may form a. in a romance, a correct nicture of the actions and pas- 
sions of another person, of a certain character, under oeftua circum- 
stances. But whence came those trifling accessories vAA^^no wise 
concerned me, and in relation to people for the most part Sdifferent 
to me, with whom I neither had, nor desired to have, any connexion? 
Or, was the whole matter a constantly |ecurring accidentf Or, 
had my auditor, perhaps, when I related the particulars of his former 
life very different views to give of tiie whole, although in his first 
surprise, and misled by some resemblances, he had mistaken them for 
the same? And yet impelled by this very doubt I had several times 
given myself trouble to speak of the most insignificant things which 
my waking dream had revealed to me. I shall not say another word 
on. this singular gift of vision, of which I cannot say it was ever of 
the slightest service; it manifested itself rarely, quite independently 
of my will, and several times in reference to persons whom I cared 
little to look through. Neither am I the only person in possession 
of this power. On an excursion I once made with two of my sons, 
I met with an old Tyrolese who carried oranges and lemons about 
the country, in a house of public entertainment, in Lower Hanen- 
Btein, one of the passes of the Jura. He fixed his eyes on me for 
some time, then mingled in the conversation, and said that -he 
knew me, although he knew me not, and went to rehile what I had 
done and striven to do in former times, to the consternation of the 
country people present, and the great admiration of my children, 
who were diverted to find another person gifted like their &ther. 
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How the old lemon merchant came by his knowledge he could ex- 
plain neither to me nor to himself; he seemed, neveiQieless, to value 
himself somewhat upon his mysterious wisdom. 
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The before-mentioned visits of travellers to my hermitage were 
not without value to me ; they were sometimes instructive, some- 
times diverting. Without overstepping the narrow limits of my 
little territory, I saw in a succession of years a succession of interest- 
ing persons and characters pass in review before me, who, without 
any eflPort of mine, extended my views of the world and of life. I 
still love, in my hours of leisure, to wander through that living 
gallery of Germans and Britons, French, Italians, Spaniards, Grreeks, 
Americans, and Russians, who glided by me like the figures in a 
magic lantern. Men who, like the Minister von Wangenheiin, 
Count Capo d'Istria, Dr. Bowring, General von Pfuel, State-coun- 
cillor Nebenius, and others, have taken an active part in the public 
life of their time, are not so easily forgotten. 

Unhappy Capo d'Istria ! I nearly foretold him his melancholy 
fate, as he was advancing to meet it m Ghreece, in 1827. He seemed 
to me too mild and benevolent for his appointed task; more fitted to 
move as an able diplomatist within the atmosphere of a court, than 
called to??iumanisc a people debased and rendered savage by centu- 
ries of s&very. Among barbarians, none but a large-souled barba- 
rian can successfully act. " I fear," said I to him, " that you are 
treading a dangerous path. You wish to bridle and control a nation, 
which neither in freedom nor in slavery as been accustomed to sub- 
mit to the law. You should wear on your right hand an iron, and 
on your left a silken, glove." He shook his head smilingly, spoke 
with enthusiasm of his country people, and summoned me to pro- 
cure him a colony of Swiss agriculturists, to give them the example 
of a better method of cultivation and cattle breeding. 

The murder of this man, whom I had learned to love, shocked me- 
extremely; yet scarcely so much so as the harsh judgment pro- 
nounced on him by the justly esteemed German savant^ Thierach. 
According to the latter, " Capo d'Istria was a cowardly despot, feeble 
^ in legislation and administration, imgrateful, unwise, a hinderanoe 
in the path of industry, science, and art; hostile to the advancement 
of the people, a scoffer at national morality, a favourer of traitoiB 
and of corrupted priests, who betrayed to him the secrets of the 
confessional." A fearful picture ! Nor were its features softened 
by the after admission, that " Capo d'Istria had not naturally a bad 
heart; but that it had been perverted by ambition, and the wicked- 
ness of those about him." Was it then possible that the good Capo 
d'Istria, he who seemed to have so little in common with an artful 
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tyrant, should have been suddenly metamorphosed into a moral 
monster? Did M. Eynard of Geneva, the familiar friend of years; 
did the courts which had sent him to Greece, know nothing of his 
disposition, his powers?* 

My thoughts still dwell with pleasure on the many agreeable hours 
afforded me from time to time by the presence of learned men, 
artists and poets, in my solitude ; the sage Jacobi, the naturalists, 
Charles Gimbemat from Spain, De Lortet of Lyons, D'Hombre 
Firmas of Languedoc, Marklin of West Bothnia; or Stephen Schiitz 
of Weimar, Professor Gans of Berlin, Schacht of Darmstadt, the 
humorist Borne, Heinrich Malten of Mayence, Joseph of Lassberg, 
the German-hearted friend of old German song, and the Parisian 
antiquiary, Raoul Rochette; who, it is true, subsequently, judged my 
poor house, or rather me, somewhat over hastily, and afterwards re- 
pented of his judgment.! 

Wieland the poet, whose childlike simplicity of character is re- 
flected in all his songs, and Heinrich Laube and his amiable wife, 
on their return from Algiers, were also my guests, with many 
others. 

With many of these the first slight intercourse was suflScient to 
form a friendship, and to cherish our connexion, even when at a 
distance from one another. How gladly I attached myself to such 
men as the subtle and penetrating Jochman von Riga, and Baron 
Aunin, of Coblentz; or to Count Tullio Dandolo, of Venice; the 
noble-hearted Prince Frederick Otto Herman von Hollfenzollem 
Hechingen; the free and strong-minded Emile Hoffmann, "bf Darm- 
stadt; Countess Anastasia de Circourt, esteemed a second Corinna; 
and, lastly, the man of truth and justice. Von Rotteck. Whilst 
I write these names, among which that of the German Fen^- 
ion, J. H. von Wessenberg, ought not to be forgotten, I begin to 
wonder at my own happy stars. Through these sweet remembrances 
I gained a certain self-respect, which acted frequently as a guardian 
angel to my better principles. 

Not a few whom poUtical opinions or acts had driven from their 
homes to seek an asylum in Switzerland, were to be found under my 
roof, and they were often persons remarkable for their talents or 

• As late as the year 1841, State-councillor Iwanowitsch Gretsch, whose merit in 
Hussian literature is so acknowledged, spoke of Capo d'Istria with respect, and said 
that he was still remerahered with honour in Petersburg, both as a man and a 
statesman, by all who had known him intimately. 

t Paul Usteri had severely criticised a work, I forget which, of Kaoul Kochette. 
The mortified author mistook me for the critic. He visited me on his journey 
through Switzerland, whilst I had other company staying with me. I did not then 
know him even by name; yet in his " Voyage en Suisse," he told his readers, how 
confounded I had been at his appearance; how I inhabited a villa of which no pa- 
trician of Berne need have been ashamed, and that only the hospitality he had en- 
joyed in my house imposed silence on him as to how I had become rich in the revo- 
lution. When he afterwards learnt his absurd mistake, he not only wrote to ask 
my pardon; but in the second edition of the " Voyage,** left out the whole chapter 
on Aarau, and made me, without my desiring it, the amende honorable in the pre- 
face to his " History of the Swiss Bevolution.** 
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their destiny. Among these unwilling wanderers from Ghreece^ 
Poland, Spain, Italy, France, and Grermany, the Greek fugitiyes 
more particularly excited my sympathy, and that of the Swiss 
universally. I got up a subscription for the support of these per- 
tsecutcd men, and of the struggle against their barbarian oppressor.* 
The Spanish revolution brought to me the learned Don Yincente 
Cavanillas, brother of the well-known naturalist. As Alcalde of 
Barcelona, his refusal to give up the city to the French, had 
occasioned a quarrel with Mina, and he had been subjected to 
arbitrary imprisonment by the latter, and had abandoned his un- 
happy coimtry for ever. 

I was fortunate enough to procure him a secure asylum, as I had 
done two years before for Greneral Dermoncourt and ms companions. 
The general, a frank, honest soldier (the same I conjecture who after* 
wards discovered and took prisoner the Duchess of Berri at Nantes) 
had been involved in the conspiracy of Belfort, to which LaJ^ette 
was also no stranger. After the disturbances in Naples and Pied- 
mont, many sharers in them came to me, recommended by fiiends. 
Many of these carried with them to England, whither nearly all 
finally repaired, my esteem for their enlightened views and way of 
thinking. Among all the fugitives from these various nations, none 
seemed to me so &tally at war with the world and themselves as 
the Germans. For ever in chase of some state or cosmopolite ideal^ 
or of some hope of vengeance; nowhere content; passing judCTient 
on all through self-ignorance; ungrateful to Switzerland, which had 
opened her arms to them, many sought to disturb her peace also, 
or scatter firebrands into neighbouring countries. I say nuxny; 
but some among them I learnt to value as worthy of a happier fat^ 
such as Siebenpfeifer, Venedey, and others, men of abilily and 
vigour, who had been driven firom the career best fitted for them 
by the errors of youthful enthusiasm. 

Of all these exiles, the saddest impression was left on me by the 
dethroned King of Sweden, Gustav Adolf IV., who lived for a 
time, during the year 1821, in Aarau, under the name oiT Colonel 
Gustavson. Without grace or dignity, stiff and perpendicular in 
gesture and demeanour, his exterior appeared the incarnation of an 
unbending spirit, which would not easily admit the union of a 
second thought to the first that he had seized on, or that had seized 
on him. Whenever he visited me, he claimed my assistance fiwr 
his admittance into the Aargau service. It was in vain I ezplauied 
to liim the impracticability of his plan, advised him to purchase a 
pleasant country seat, and^ mindful of his royal descent, devote himr 
self to the quiet cultivation of his fields and flower-beds, like Diodi^ 
tian at Salona, or King Joseph in America, afi;er the loss of the 
Spanish crown; or to write the remarkable events of his day, like 

* By means of my friend Emile Hoffmann of Darmstadt, I disposed of tfaii mooflj 
in the purchase of arms which were sent to Mavrocordata The thuikB of the latter 
were made known to the giyers throngh the *' Schweizerhoten." 
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NapolecaL at St. Helena. *^ For the first, I want inclination^ for the 
jBecond ability," waa his answer. " I have had very insufficient in- 
atmction; at fir^t I had good Grerman masters, and fir(Hn them I 
Jeamt weQ, and ^with pleasure. Mv father dismissed them. He 
wanted to make me a thorough Swede, and gave me Swedish 
teachers. They were not fit persons, and did me great injury." 
The dethroned Queen of Holland, Hortenaia, whose son^ Louis 
Napoleon, visited me several times, appeared to me a &r more at- 
tractive person. The Duchess of St. Leu was, perhaps, somewhat 
theatrical in her demeanour, but still charming, and showed herself, 
im conversation, as rich in heart as in mind; and when Napoleon 
was mentioned, she spoke like one inspired. A rare woman ! well 
worthy to be a queen, and yet always unhappy as one ! On her 
weddijQg day, in the full bloom of youthfiil beauty, glittering in 
diamonds, she gave, with secret tears, her hand to an unloved con- 
sort; lost her t£rone without a tear, but her native land with deep 
pain ; and afterwards with yet deeper, in her banishment, her pro- 
mising children, and sank at last, bowed down by sorrow to her 
grave. Prince Louis Napoleon greatly won upon me by his cha- 
racter and talents. But, hke his mother, a great and daring thought 
could easily inflame him to self-forgetfiilness. I saw him for the 
last time in October, 1836, as he returned from the military school 
of the Confederation at Thun. He promised to pass the next day 
vnth me ; I received instead, a note firom him, with the information 
that he had had letters which obliged him to return immediately. 
He was hastening to meet his misfortunes. Some weeks later ne 
was a state prisoner, for his share in the rising of Strasburg. 
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Li gentle alternation of light and shade, the years rolled on. A 
scarcely supportable weight of public employments, with which I 
was charged by degrees, gave me abundant opportunities of dis- 
charging the debt of gratitude I owed to the firee state I had adopted 
as my coimtry* 

And yet my sphere of operations was limited to the narrow circle 
of one small Swiss canton. I would rather have been active for all 
Helvetia, for the whole age ! How many wishes, projects, ideas, 
were fermenting in my mind ! Not a long life, but a life full of action, 
is a great one; if sacrificed to the general good, it is a blessed one ! 

* Only one of these (that of Forest and Mine Inspector), which yielded the mo- 
derate salary of 1200 francs, was B.paid office ; the rest, agreeably to the custom of 
the country, were filled gratuitously. I was at the same time a member of the Grand 
Legislative Council ; of the Evangelical Church Synod, of the District School 
CouncU, of the National School Conunittee ; Inspector of some country schools, a 
Commissioner of the Public State Library, Suppliant of the High Court of Justice 
for the Canton, besides taking part in the direction of the Aarau School of Industry^ 
and acting for many years as President of the Society fc« National Improyement. 
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For this object the Giver of Life had given me no instmment but 
the pen. But the desk of the author is a pulpit round which an 
audience of invisible thousands congregates; and unknown youthful 
multitudes plant his words in the field of life. I undertook the 
editorship of a scientific periodical: ** Miscellany for the latest 
Geographical Discoveries." It appeared from the year 1807 till 
1813; and the continuation under the name of ^' Contributions to 
the History of our own Time," from 1817 to 1823. I am gieatlv 
indebted to this undertaking for an extensive correspondence wita 
many distinguished philosophers and statesmen, native and foreign, 
whose letters, in contributing to my own improvement, heightened, 
it will, perhaps, be admitted, the value of the work. With all 
these employments, I also instructed my children in school know- 
ledge, in ancient and modem languages; and several young men 
from the different cantons in theoretical and practical forestry. 
But amid all, the favourite study of my youth remained that of 
my manhood — ^the solution of the perplexed world- enigma. This 
seemed to me at once the most necessary and the noblest want of 
my soul. To this, all my other scientific studies were but means 
and instruments. The demon of ennui but seldom attacked me! 
He who knows how to put his minutes out to interest, will find 
abundance of time for all things, if not capacity for all. 

If wearied by serious labour, the fairy kingdom of fancy was 
open to me, like dreams to the slumberer worn out by the toils of the 
day. There I gathered the flowers of an ideal world, and wove 
them into wreaths and garlands; I wrote little poems, fables, and 
longer stories. Content of noind brought back to me the Muses^ 
who alone, in my joyless youth, had reconciled me with the real 
world. They came to me uncalled, and vanished at their pleasure. 
I wanted the power to conjure or to banish them. The works of 
fiction produced in such hours, days, or weeks, had no value for me 
beyond the pleasure of production. They were generally thrown 
aside and forgotten; but some pieces were occasionally r^d aloud 
in the winter evening, for the amusement of the family. To ac- 
compHsh any thing really good of this kind, I had neither wish, 
time, perseverance, nor capacity. He to whose lyre after ages will 
not Hsten with rapture, would waste his life in thrumming at the 
strings. From Germany I received frequent invitations to contri- 
bute to periodicals, almanacs, collections of novels, criticisms, and 
the Hke ; but I could seldom, and then only from personal friend- 
ship for the askers, overcome the secret aversion I felt to the ordi- 
nary literary doings in Germany, as they had been described to me 
by German authors and savans. The severest judgment on them 
had been pronounced by Borne: " You see," said he to me one 
day, " we have, in fact, no public life in Germany, as you have in 
Switzerland. The best heads amongst us make one for themselveSi 
at least on paper. We have pretty near a million of authors and 
authoresses. W hoever wishes to make himself noted, whoever seeks 
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adyancement in emplojrments, writes. Whoever is in want of 
money, takes service with the booksellers, and writes ! In our re- 

EubHc of letters, freedom and equality reign. One treads on the 
eels of the other, elbows his way forwards, giving and receiving 
punches in the ribs, right and left. As in all republics, one faction 
morally slays the other, imtil at last they are overtaken, in their turn, 
by a natural death; that is to say, otner modes, other tastes, and 
perfect oblivion on the part of the public. Not to be trodden on 
and crushed in the melee of knights of the pen, an author is com- 
pelled to attach himself to this or that literary coterie. Here he 
i» puffed up, because he helps to puff up others. These are the 
tricks of the trade, and they must oe known ! I am sorry for the 
German nation ! She came a giant child from the lap of nature — 
more so than either the British or the French; but they keep the 
great baby bound hand and foot in swaddling clothes, so that she 
will never have the use of her limbs." 

Bome's satirical sentence, may or may not be just: for me the 
highest dignity of authorship consists in the impulse given to a higher 
humanity; in awakening a sense of the true, the noble, and the 
just, in the minds of our contemporaries. Even the fictions des- 
tined for lighter amusement should have this purpose in view, and 
therefore have I veiled my experiences and objects in such forms, as 
the physician gilds or sugars his pills. Mere play of wit, and the 
frolics and gambols of the fancy, nowever much of so-called poetic 
sublimity or depth they may possess, never contented me, nor do 
they content me now. Whatever does not elevate the mind in one 
way or the other, bears not the true impress of the beautiftil, is only a 
kind of mental rope-dancing such as we may actually look on in the 
market-place; at nrst, perhaps, with pleasure and admiration, but we 
end by turning away with indifference or disgust. The truly beau- 
tiful ever leaves a lonff echo of harmony in the soul ! 

The greater part of my little pictures appeared jfrom time to time, 
in the periodical called " Erheiterungen,"* to the publication of 
which I had the more readily allowed myself to be persuaded, be- 
cause it brought together far brighter talents than mine. I must 
confess that I could not but wonder that the sports of my leisure, 
should meet with so friendly a reception in Germany, and that 
stories that cost me so little trouble, should excite more attention 
than other works on which I had bestowed greater care and la- 
bour; they were even translated into foreign languages. It hap- 
pened to me as to Captain Rouget de Lille, with his " Marseillaisef 

* This periodical appeared since 1811. I did not contribute more than one or two 
tales yearly, but it was all the more abundantly supplied by Ittner, Kotzebue, E. 
Grass, Hanz, and others. 

t He wrote, as Touchard La Fosse relates in his " Souyenirs d*un demi SiMe,** 
at the request of Dietrich, the Mayor of Strasburg, text and music in one night, 
for a festival to be given the following day to a corps of volynteers about to join the 
army. 

N 
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Hymn," wliich he considered as his most insignificant work; yet it 
found of all, the widest acceptance in the world. 

The educated classes are supplied even to repletion, with usefiil 
and useless entertainment of this kind. For them roses and lilieSi 
grow in profusion in the muses' garden; for the uneducated, scarce 
a few wild flowers. Art seeks money and fame, and therefore 
troubles herself little about the poor, that is the majority in every 
nation, which has neither one nor the other to bestow. I, caring 
little for the honours of art, felt always, as I stiU feel^ more sym- 
pathy for the forgotten, than for the cherished portions of a people. 
I imdertook to write a whole series of instructive short narratives 
for the poor man; the plan was easier laid down than executed; 
nevertheless, I did write a certain number. Of this nature, for ex- 
ample, was " The Village of Goldmakers," more especially adapted 
for the Swiss countrymen however. I was much pleased to near 
that it had found its way into France, Italy, and even mto Russia, and 
yet more so that travelling ballad and book-pedlars had smuggled 
it into the cottages of the villagers where it found a place of honour 
among " Till Eulensj)iegel," " The Fair Melusina," " The Homed 
Siegfried," and other immortal works " printed this year." Similar 
laurels awaited, a story of a more tragic cast, " The Brandy-pest'' 
I had before ventured on a bolder flight, in my " History of Swit- 
zerland for the Swiss Nation." I call it bold, because I soon disoo* 
vered I had over-estimated my powers. I would have called it in 
again, had not men whose judgment I highly valued (among them 
Paul Usteri) invigorated me with their praises.* 

" WiU you not," asked the g^ifted and noble-hearted Ulzich 
Hegner of Winterthur in one of his letters, *' will you not in your 
history try to put an end to that most vain and foolish idolatEy 
of old Swiss nationaHty, that now again deafens and sickens us 
from every throat? Honour to our forefathers! Yes, butif evezy 
nation were to raise the childish and senseless outcry of ours, what i& 
to become of modem history? MUller, with his extravag ant p refer^ 
ence for old names and renowned races, has done mischief. What the 
high-hearted has said the narrow-hearted stammer after, and while 
they are constantly lashing themselves into admiring wonder of old 
heathen times, they are losing all vigour and capacity for the pre- 
sent. For vigour consists not in fantastic imaginations." 

My real object was to give within a narrow compass, a picture <tf 
the destinies of Switzerland, so simple, and compreliensive, that the 
individual life of the many small loosely-connected stat^, might 
seem to blend into one single life; and at the same time to render it 
attractive enough to please the eye of the inexperienced Alpine- 

* I puUished it by chapters in the pages of the **• Schwiezerboten," that it ini^ 
find its way weekly through the streets and alleys, and be read and reflected oairrai 
attention, and also that it might receiye corrections and improTementf firom 
quarters before the whole were completed, which actually took place. 
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dweller^ by tKe play of colour and form, while the penetratmg 
fflance of the thoughtful statesman, might pierce to the higher signi- 
ficance of the occurrences therein detailed. True it was the peasant 
had learned and sung of WiUiam Tell and Winkelried and of old 
battles for freedom, but haw in the course of centuries that freedom 
had been lost and forgotten, was prudently concealed from him. 
Even most of the senators, Landammanm^ burgomasters, and other 
<^caal personages, although they had had Johannes Muller and 
Leonhard Meister, among them, knew not the complex web of 
events, nor the causes of prosperity and the decay of their native 
land. 

The unveiling of the old splendours of Switzerland, and the day 
of guilt and shame that followed, was not without effect. Coun- 
cillors and senators, who prided themselves on their greater insight, 
could not notice without shame, peasants better informed respecting 
their common country than they themselves were. From some 
cantons I received written inquiries from the authorities concerning 
former rights of property fallen into disuse; from others, commis- 
sioners appeared in person. In the interior of Appenzell the ac- 
count of the judicial murder of the Landammann Joseph Suter, com- 
mitted half a century before, excited some uneasiness. The autho- 
rities found themselves imder the necessity of applying to the go- 
vernment of Aargau to inquire of me who had contributed the 
chapter containing the " gross falsehood" with relation to Suter 's 
death. So ignorant of historical writing were then the rulers of 
Switzerland.* 

But when at last the scattered fragments were published as a 
whole, when the little book found general acceptance in towns and 
villages, schools and senatorial chambers, and even in foreign lands, 
this proof that a universally felt want among the people, had been in 
some measure supplied, consoled me in a degree for the deficiencies 
of the work; for the ill-will of the new-bom aristocracy of 1814; 

* Some persons may doubt the truth of so naive a question. I here subjoin the 
written application to the government of Aargau of the 22nd of May : " The new and 
old councillors have, in their session of the 25th, read with unpleasant surprise the 
account of the death of Landammann Suter, in Appenzell Innerhoden, contained in 
the * History of Switzerland for the Swiss People,' by Heinrich Zschokke, and it is 
hereby resolved: That the Government of Aargau be requested, as friends and 
members of the federation, to require and demand of the said Heinrich Zschokke 
from whom he obtained the facts asserted to be true, and printed as such, and here« 
with to give us due information of the same. 

** We do by no means pledge ourselves not to proceed further in consequence of 
this resolution, as on the one hand the narrative as there given is grossly false, and 
on the other calculated to disturb public tranquillity. 

" Convinced that the government of Aargau, as members of the federation, will 
do all that is in their power to the maintenance of peace and order among other 
members of the same federation, we doubt not that the said Heinrich ZschoUce will 
be called on, pursuant to our request, to declare from whom he reoelTed the infor- 
mation contained in Chapter LY. of his history, relative to TAndammann Suter. 

** Not only do we ofifer reciprocal succour in similar cases, agreeably to our duty 
as members of the federation, but we will receive with tiianks the result of the 
inquiry demanded." 

n2 
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and even for the censure of the authorities of Aargau which was 
not only sharpened to despotism but at times carried to the 
ridiculous.* 
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An orphan child, rejected of man and thrown back upon mjrself, 
developea amid the storms of life ; sustained alone by an iaeal of high 
humanity, as once I stood opposed to the giddy throng of my con- 
temporaries, so stood I now, guarding from view the inmost recesses 
of my soul ; outwardly, complying with the masquerading of the 
world. Among civilised people, the art of deceiving is the summit 
of all life-wisdom. Although I yielded in appearance to the ^shions 
of the day, I neither held myself bound, nor even justified in aiding 
the progress of popular stuj)idity , instead of popular enlightenment ; 
of empty traditional faith, instead of faith of conviction, or in light- 
ening the bonds of feudal barbarism around the people, instead of 
labouring for their redemption. There are among us many noble- 
hearted men, who might become really great men, but they have 
not courage to show their nobleness. 

I lived withal in peace and friendship with every body, and 
helped when it lay in my power, to enforce obedience to the lawful 
authorities; demeaned myself irreproachably in public and domestic 
life; never revenged an injury even when the opportunity presented 
itself, and yet I fell into evil report. Political bigotry called me a re- 
volutionary disturber, the enemy of religion and social order. I was 
preached against from the pulpit, rendered an object of suspicion in 
public journals and papers of the day, and at last no shame was felt 
at any kind of falsehood. My name was even registered in the black 
book of some foreign courts, as that of a dangerous demagogue. 
The painter and poet Grass wrote me word of this from Rome. jFrom 
Paris, Professor Cousin, after his release from arrest in Berlin, warned 
me, Paul Usteri, and Fellenberg, not to make any pleasure excursion 
into Germany without some diplomatic mission ; m Berlin, he had 
been questioned respecting his connexion with us. This and otheF 
information of the same kind excited in me an amusing surprise, but 
certainly no anger. " I should like to know," I wrote in a letter to 
a friend, "what Don Quixote has had the ultra folly to trouble him- 
self about me in the * Austrian Observer' and Parisian papers, as I 
hear has been done. I was told yesterday, that the drapeau blanc 
had elevated me to the leadership of a secret democratic society ; I 



* The book was published in 1822, therefore, which ought not to be forgotten^ 
under the Bestoration. Sauerlander had not courage enough before he sent it to the 
bookseller's, to publish the " Conclusion" in the " Schwiezerboten.** In Beme^ the 
public announcement of the book was prohibited. The stringency of the '* oenran** 
in Aargau was the direct result of my chapter " On a Great Event of our Fbtheriand,'* 
and subsequently, complaints were made by several cantons of this suppoied in* 
fringement of the federal compact 
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make no answer to calumniators. My public and private life is answer 
enough. 

The virtuous Abbe St. Pierre, whom Rousseau called " la raison 
parlante et organisante," was obliged to be content to pass for 
an absurd dreamer and half fool, because he desired to have a 
European Diet for the diminution of pensions in aid of the public 
burdens, the shortening of law-suits, public discussion of the laws, 
and denounced duels as crimes, and wars of succession, or on account 
of princely marriages, &c.| as revolting subject murder. And yet, 
these very ideas are now daily regaining strength and soKdity. An 
error may live for centuries, but truth and reason endure for ever. 
It was, however, a heartfelt grief to me, that innocent persons should 
have their friendship for me imputed to them as a siuy and really 
find it a misfortune. I will here cite a few examples which can 
wound none who read these pages; even from Spain the curse of 
party hatred found an echo, pernaps first carried there by Swiss to 
Swiss resident in the country. 

A young man of the name of Antonio Oiler, the son of a conside- 
rable family in Valencia, had lived five years in my house and with 
my children for his education. During this time, he had been care- 
fully instructed by the Catholic priest in Aarau, M.Bok, in the faith 
of his forefathers. When he came to me, he knew little of Christ, but 
he could speak of the saints and the Virgin because he had learned 
their names in his prayers. In 1820, he returned to his home, a 

Jrouth of twenty, sound in morals and full of Ipiowledge. His first 
etter breathed nothing but gratitude and joy at finding himself once 
more in the arms of his parents and friends; his second, was one long 
deep sigh. His revered father had lain for several weeks in the 
prison of the Inquisition in Barcelona, for having intrusted his son 
to the care of a "detestable heretic." The youth himself escaped 
with an ignominious penance, to learn weekly a certain number of 
prayers, and repeat them publicly, either for the edification or warn- 
ing of the orthodox believers. 

Much harder was the fate of the excellent Colonel Voitel of 
Solothum. His name is not unknown in Germany, since he has 
introduced the Pestalozzian method of instruction into Spain, where 
he himself presided over a school for the children of the soldiers of 
his own regiment. Summoned afterwards to Madrid; he taught 
there at the royal cost, and with the assistance of our mutual friend 
Andreas Schriveller, a hundred pupils and the Infant Don Francisco 
de Paula. This fact, and that he was actively supported by the 
Archbishop of Tarragona himself, are sufficient proofs of his general 
worthiness. He had fought in several battles against Napoleon with 
distinction; in the fight at Molins del Rey he had preserved the life 
and freedom of General Caldaput, at the cost of becoming himself a 
prisoner to the French — as such he had lived in Switzerland ; when 
lie returned to Spain his personal enemy Castanos made him his 
aide-de-camp, till King Ferdinand VII., with the help of France, 
bestowed on that unhappy land the blessings of a restoration, and 
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raised the well-known Conde d'Espagna to the governorship of 
Catalonia. At the command of this count, Voitel was one day torn 
from the arms of his family and thrown into a damp tower of the 
rock-fortress of Mount Jouy, after his papers and a porti'ait of me 
which hung over his writing-table had been seized. For thirteen 
months he saw no human bemg except his gaoler, and was only once 
brought to a hearing. In this exammation he had been asked whe- 
ther he was a friend of mine, in habits of correspondence with me, 
and whether he were a freemason? He was then by the arbitrary 
sentence of his judge condemned to the galleys for ten years and a 
day, and without being suffered to take leave of wife or child he 
was shipped off in company with priests, learned men, and common 
criminals for Ceuta in Africa.* 

Such cruelty, and for such a cause, would have been incredible to 
me, if I had not heard it from his inconsolable wife, and afterwards 
from that of my unhappy friend himself. According to his sen- 
tence, which was communicated to him for the first time after he 
had recovered his freedom, his crime consisted in being " The 
friend and confidant of Heinrich Zschokke, witii whom and other 
revolutionists of Switzerland, he maintained a dangerous corre- 
spondence." 

Our letters, carefully eschewing poHtics, had relation only to family 
affairs, or the transmission of shells, plants, fossils, &c., the produce 
of Spain and the Mediterranean for my little cabinet of natural his- 
tory. With unbroken courage, Voitel announced to me from Ceuta 
his hard fate, under the signature " Alamontade."t I will not de- 

* In the year 1829. 

t It may be permitted me here to give a letter, which I haye still in my poaacM 
sion. It bears date Ceuta, March 7, 1831 : 

" May fate, dear friend, bring this letter to your hands, find yon all happy, and 
impart to you my gratitude for your true and active friendship, and brotherly help 
in time of need. If this reach your hands you will hear all in detail. My wife has 
sent me word, that she has sent a petition to the Junta, and attempted to obtain the 
mediation of the government here. K it be granted as I hope, I should wish appli- 
cation to be made, not to my former friend, Greneral Wimpffen, but direct to the 
minister, Gonzales Salmon ; no good would result from Wimpfien's interventian, 
because he is in constant dread of compromising himsel£ The best thing for me 
would be a recommendation to the French Ambassador at Madrid. Berhapa tlda 
might be had by means of the Junta, or by Marshal Moncey, if you leqneat it of 
liim. I do not yet know the crime of which I am accused; but I wish that my in- 
dictment may be laid before the chief minister of war and examined. I am not con- 
scious of any crime, and the imheard-of sufferings I have endured, and still endure^ 
are only the consequences of a general system of persecution, or of a fidae aocma- 
tion, which could not maintain itself a moment before any impartial judge. 'I hate 
lost all that man could take from me, but the best, the imperishable stOl remain^^ 
the internal pure consciousness that I have not deserved my fate, unshidcen txrarage^ 
and firm trust in God, that He will not let me sink in the storm, and love and fUend- 
ship in my necessity. Of these I hope to remain worthy, be my lot what it mijf • 
The heaviest weight on my heart in my misfortimes is the fate of my family, yet toe 
Father who feeds the birds of the air, and clothes the lilies of the field, wfll haTS 
compassion on oppressed innocence. Let the end of this be what it wHl, my fnoBO^ 
must leave that unblessed land. I recommend them to thee and my odier fhitfalU 
friends ; thi>i is my last request. When you write to Schmeller greet him oordiaity 
from me. May Providence guard my native land in the storm of events ; that ia nj 
wannest wish." 
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Bcribe my hoiror at the news, my enduring anguish, nor the pressing 
supplications from myself and others, to persons high in influence in 
France. Af^r six weeks' detention in Ceutaf he was set free through 
tiie mediation of Queen Christina, and not only declared innocent, 
but reinstated in his former rank. With mingled pain and pleasure, 
we embraced each other again in Blumenhalde, in June, 1831. Of 
all the evil suffered from the hostile passions of men, this was to me 
the bitterest ! 

THE JOYS OF SORROW. 

From all that I have hitherto related of good and evil days, many 
may draw the conclusion, that I am after all one of fortune's favour- 
ites, and might well philosophise, and see every tiling cauleur de rose^ 
because, some imaginary torments of the imagination excepted, I 
have seldom or never met with a misfortune. What is usually called 
misfortune and evil has fallen to my share also, but I do not so esteem 
it. I have had, like every other mortal, my portion of the bur- 
den of human sorrow. The first weight of an affliction might shake 
or bear me down for a moment, as it might any man, but with in- 
creased elasticity of spirit, I rose again, and bore my appointed 
burden without murmuring ; I will say more, although ordinary 
people may shake their heads incredulously. An earthly sorrow was 
not even always unwelcome. It weaned me from too great trust on the 
transitory, and made known to me tiie degree of strength and self- 
reliance which I yet retained in the season of the passions. 

There is— of tms I am, and have long been thoroughly convinced — 
no evil in the world but sin ! The consciousness of guilt alone spins 
the black threads that run through the many-coloured web of life 
even to the grave. Not God is the creator of our woes, but man him- 
self in his self-pampering, in his over-estimation of pompous nothing- 
ness, his fostermg of selfish desires. He cries like a child who cannot 
have every thing its own way, and at seventy years of age is not yet 
a man. He weeps, and complains, and despairs, because God does 
not obet/ him. But every external misfortune is as worthy a gift of 
God as every external good. I too, Kke other men, have suffered from 
the most bare-faced ingratitude; but I suffered without repining, for 
I had not acted as I had done for tiie sake of their gratitude. Friends 
have deceived me ; I felt no anger against them, I had deceived myself 
in them. I bore misconstruction and persecution calmly, because I 
knew how discordant were opinions, and how vehement their atten- 
dant passions. The hardships of poverty I have endured without a 
eigh; I had learned, from my own expenence, that outward poverty 
brings inward wealth. I have known the loss of moderate, but 
hardly-eamed wealth;* such losses never embittered a single day; 

* For example, I celebrated my birth-day <^ the year 1816, by the renunciatioB 
of all claim I possessed on a sum of 17,691 francs which I had lent in order to ayert 
the ruin of two worthy families. 
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they only taught mc to work and be economical. I haye been the 
happy father of happy children; twelve sons and a daughter were 
mine, and I have sat with a bleeding heart by the death-bed of 
four of these sons. I felt in the last breath they drew, that " divine 
sorrow" which illumines the soul ! 

" See," I wrote on the death of my second son to my friend Orell 
of Zurich, and these words may best explain my then temper of 
mind. '' See; I, who, with a pure and disinterested heart have 
laboured for the good of my country and the world, and have been 
misunderstood and calumniated for that very cause, who am ready 
to oflfer any sacrifice for truth and justice, who never sought for 

!)raise, or wealth, or honours, because I knew their worthlessness, and 
ooked upon them at the best but as means for something better — ^I 
have no pleasure, no happiness on earth but in my wife and children 
— and this one narrow circle is broken ! 

'^ But so be it ! It is God^s will ! I must not cling to any thing on 
earth. I submit in silence and adoration to the will of my Father. 
I weep — all my sweet domestic habits are violated, but my soul 18 
calm. My spirit clings to the great Father of the universe— it is 
well with me. My dead are not divided from me. Death is some- 
thing grand and solemn like all that comes to us from God. The 
death of my children hallows me; purifies my feelings and my 
thoughts, and in tearing away all earthly delusions brings me nearer 
to the divinity ! Ever since Guide's departure, my heart has been 
weaning itseK from the joys and glories of this life — ^now Herman, 
too, has gone home, and it is become yet more a stranger to them. 
Do not attempt to console me. We weep, for we are children of 
the dust; but we have spiritual peace, for we know to whom wCp 
and all dear to us belong." 

Thus I, too, have known what are called the ills of life; my path 
has not always been strewed with roses. 

But the steady exercise of religious self-control, a quick and living 
realisation of tne eternally true bring alleviation to the anguish- 
stricken soul; give to the spirit stronger dominion over the flesh; 
temper the insolence of joy and the gloom of sorrow to equanimity; 
and change the thoughtfulness of levity to that well-balanced tern* 
per which can look on the favour or the frowns of fortune as on a 
cloud-picture that appears but to vanish. 

At a subsequent period (here, as elsewhere, I pay little attention to 
strict chronological order in my narration), the hand of fate lay heavily 
on me. Accustomed, as I had always been in prosperity, never to 
lose sight of the darker, nor in adversity of the lighter side of the 
picture, even sickness itself, when it overtook me, was not without 
its charm. The severest malady I ever sufiered under was a bilious 
fever, which tormented me for six weeks together; I had afterwards 
a relapse, that confined me nearly as long. In the neighbourhood, 
a report of my death got abroad, and among the country people, 
that I had been poisoned by means of a letter. I myself thoueht al 
one time that my end was approaching; it was, at least, the ends of 
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mj disorder. For eight days together I had not slept. I lay in a 
state of complete exhaustion; yet with a consciousness as clear as in 
health ; without hope and without fear, void of all feeling. Suddenly 
the thought, " Now the passage into eternity is at hand," presented 
itself vividly to my mind. I listened to the internal voice, if I may 
so speak, and watched for the departure of the spirit from its earthly 
garment, the worn-out body. Singular as it may sound, these days 
and weeks, in defiance of pnysical suffering, belonged to the part of 
my life ridiest in enjoyment. I had not only learned what it is to 
die, to follow attentively the course of suffering, the slackening of 
the nerves, but every glance at my wife, at my children, the contem- 
plation of their love lor me and for each other, the retrospect of a 
past free from reproach, the consciousness of social independence, all 
yielded me unusual satisfaction. I seemed to be at home for the 
first time in my own house. Hitherto, I had lived more for others, 
and entangled in never-ending business, I had never belonged to 
myself. I blessed the sickness, because it had made known to me^ 
how enviable was my lot on earth. The subsequent debility lasted 
above a year, till my excellent physician and friend Dr. Schmutziger 
sent me to the Nassau Schlangenbad. As a snake leaves its skin 
among the thorns, so I cast off my feebleness in the healing Schlangen- 
bad, and came forth a new man, refreshed in mind and heart by 
intercourse with the estimable persons of both sexes whom I met 
with at these healing springs. 

I returned to Switzerland convalescent; I will say nothing of the 
many happy days I passed at the baths at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, at 
Darmstadt, Kirdelberg, &c., nor of the unmerited homage and flat- 
tering surprises that I met with during my homeward journey. The 
precious jewels of recollection may render the possessor happy in 
silence, but cannot be exposed to pubKc view without a feelmff of 
shame. Yet, when I re-entered tranquil Blumenhalde, I felt as if I 
had passed from a splendid visionary life into a yet more beautiful 
reality. Like a true JPaladin, I laid latirel and oak-leaf crowns, com- 
plimentary verses and diplomas at Nanny's feet. 

"In coming from Germany," I wrote my friend Orell, "into 
Switzerland, we leave the world of literature toi that of politics. It 
is quite another world, and sooth to say not a better, although my 
small individuality is here alternately fed with incense, and spattered 
with dirt ! I do not merit the honour in either case." 

We all now see clearly enough that the Switzerland of 1828, is 
by no means the Switzerland of 1798, and never again will be» 
Unfortunately, or rather I should say fortunately, the mass of the 
nation begin to see more clearly than many of their rulers. And do 
not take it amiss, if I in secret do somewhat in aid of this. Since the 
year 1804, when every one seemed frightened into silence, and all 
that had been gained through fear of the revolution trodden under 
foot, I, at first, almost singly, strove to uphold the sacred cause of a 
common nationality, pubucity, and fireedom of opinion, whatever 
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might be said against them or against me. Now, I may be silent, 
Vfhen others speak, and speak to more purpose. 

One more of my trials, the last and severest, I must mention. In 
the year 1840, my house was changed into a lazaretto, by a nervous 
fever which lasted from spring till autumn. Five of my sons lay ill 
at one time ; their mother and tender nurse was the next sufierer. 
The cheerful, happy soimds of life, were silent all in Blumenhalde. 
No stranger was admitted for fear of infection. I and my young 
daughter Celestine alone escaped the cruel malady. Not unJ&e- 
quently, I trembled at the possibility of a separation from all these 
dear ones ; nor was it always in my power to reason myself into a 
consolatory imbelief. Yet the thought of God and of etemiij 
strengthened me in heart and hope, and helped me to cheer the be- 
loved sufferers. 

But this time the angel of death passed us over, and life bloomed 
for us all once more imspeakably fairer and brighter than before. 

I have here anticipated by the space of ten years ; I now letum 
to my relation for tlmt time. 



THE SABBATH OP LIFE. 

The year 1830 brought me to the threshold of sixty! I could 
scarcely make up my mind to be esteemed a man advanced in life; 
I who had only just learned what life was, to find myself approach- 
ing the days to which men say: " Ye please us not;" although ihej 
pleased me &r better than the earlier ones. To see advancmg the 
period that was to bring with it infirmity and decay, while X £dt 
myself still quite a youth. I even felt tempted to suspect some 
error in the reckoning ! but my register of baptism showed stub- 
bornly the old figures. In former times, the country people of 
Switzerland were, on attaining their sixtieth year, free firom militia 
service, and used to let their gray beards grow long, in token rf 
their claim to reverence. I had long resolved, that on reaching 
this epoch I would withdraw from all public employments, retaining 
only my seat in the legislative assembly, where tne old man wita 
his experience is not unsuitably placed. However, when I had sub- 
tracted from my account the nrst ten years of half-conscious child- 
hood, and a third for the time consumed in sleep, I had not, in n^ 
opinion, lived for more than between twenty and thirty years. 

Nanny, still fresh and cheerful in heart and mind as five-andr 
twenty years before, reminded me smihngly of the 25th of Fe- 
bruary, the festival of our " silver wedding-day;" and yet moaSk 
traces of silver were visible in the hair of either. As the poets ang 
of the four ages of the world, so there should be reckoned four 

* The twenty-fifth anniyersaiy of the wedding, is called, in Gennany, the tSl 
the fiftieth, the golden wedding-day. 
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periods of wedlock rejoicings. The first rich in joys^ but not called 
joyful, should be the ffolden; the second, the silver; the third, the 
efloH^en, for it lies in the neighbourhood of the grave. Our " silver 
day" was celebrated joyfully, in the circle of our children; and four 
weeks later, my sixtieth year was similarly greeted. The first occa- 
ffion was not, indeed, embellished as the real day had been, by a 
song from Hebel; but the latter was honoured by a present from 
my native city of Magdeburg, where I had believed myself scarcely 
known. They sent me the freedom of the city, with an address 
from their public-spirited and excellent Oberburgermeister, Franke. 
At first, I was agreeably surprised by the gift, and then melted to 
tears. It is the fairest wreath which a city can bestow upon her 
absent sons, for it expresses the wish to receive him once more 
among the children who have remained with her. Had I ever 
been a misanthropical Timon, that incident would have made me a 
philanthropist again. It would be ungrateful not to mention here, 
that five places,* in four cantons of Switzerland, also honoured me 
in a similar way, and many scientificf and JDcnevolent societies 
elected me a member of their respective bodies. 

I might well, in the commencement of my old age, call myself a 
happy man; and, as the father of twelve sons, and one daughter 
bom subsequently, like the twelve sons of the patriarch Jacob, and 
the fair Dina, compare myself, in jest, to the father of Israel. 
Grandsons and grand-daughters sported around me, and their loving 
grand-dame was almost meir equal in vivacity. Although I saw 
some of them go before me to our Father's house, yet the bonds of 
love were not rent asunder. The survivors did but cling the more 
fondly to each other, in gazing with fervour after those gone home. 
It was the custom of my family to think of the departed, as if they 
were still among us; to relate their little adventures, their naive 
remarks and traits of nobleness, and note down, in a somewhat pecu- 
liar kind of family chronicle, any thing remarkable concerning them, 
as well as of the living members of the family. I call it peculiar, 
because it was kept by the children in the form of a newspaper, 

* Malans in the Orisons, Aargau in Aarao, Basdland in Lausanne, and Bew- 
zniinster in Lucerne. In the latter, aocording to the constitution, I could not be 
admitted to the full privileges of the city, not being a Catholic. To these honour- 
able testimonies, I may add that, at a subsequent period, 1837, some Swiss and 
Soots settled in America, a^ppted me by the formal gift of land for a house and gar- 
den in a street named after me, in a city built by them at the juncticm of two great 
railroads. Highland County of Madison, state of Illinois. 

t Among the foreign societies who admitted me a member were the Wetteran 
Society for Physical ^ience, the Imperial lUissian Society of Naturalists of Moscow, 
the Saxe Gotha Society for the Forest and the Chase, the Historical Society of 
Breisgau, the Political Economic Society in Erlangen, the Trade Union of Lunaberg, 
that for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and the great 
Cologne Beunion Faschings Ydksfeste. In my 24th year the Boyal Society of 
!Franfort-on-the-Oder had chosen me a member. I say nothing here of the six or 
seven Home Societies to which I belonged, although I must acknowledge to my shame 
that I was too little deserving the honour by the active share I took in their duties. 
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called ''The Blumenlmlder;" it helped to amuse us In the winter 
holiday evening, and was regularly forwarded to those living at a 
distance, in order to keep the little domestic occurrences in remem- 
brance. I mention this household pastime, because it operated m* 
sensibly as a powerful instrument of education. The aosent were 
drawn more closely to their home, thus vividly brought before 
them ; the young contributors became more heedful of their sayings 
and doings. Each found chronicled his past career, accompanied by 
grave or playful remark, and saw how many an incident, trifling in 
Itself, drew after it a train of serious consequences. 

Whole libraries have been written on the subject of education, 
and yet no art in the world is simpler. Like the plants and the 
brute, man's nature developes itself to that end for which his gifts 
and endowments have fitted him. Whoever endeavours to make 
any thing else of him, than that for which nature has furnished the 
material, does not formf but deform his character. The essential 
business of the educator is to remove all things in the path of self* 
development that can obstruct or mislead it. Imitation, memory^ 
and, thirdly, imagination, are the first powers active in a child's 
mind ; hence it is that he acquires so easily what is taught him by 
the example of those around him. Spoiled children are first spoiled 
by the corruption, or perverseness, or negligence of their parents or 
teachers. 

Children are without sin and without virtue — they are justly 
called innocent. The so-called original sin of man is nothing more 
nor less than the animal part of man's nature. This, in all tameable 
creatures, must first be tamed; and then the eye of the educator can 
be turned to the spiritual being. To keep the insight clear in this, 
all deceit and untruthfulness must be repressed as the gravest faults 
of childhood. I never permitted in my house a falsehood, even in 
jest, to be told a child, nor any idle, superstitious gosap. Servants 
addicted to lying were immediately dismissed, and all intercourse 
with other children, whose moral purity was at all ambiguous^ 
strictly prohibited. 

To give the boys self-dependence in all future mutations of for- 
tune, they were early accustomed to labour and privation; their 
clothing was clean but simple — ^almost poor; they slept at niffhts on 
straw beds until they left tne paternal roof. From their tenth year, 
I used to send them on summer rambles, first in couples tCnA. then 
singly; knapsack on shoulder and scantily provided with money. 
Their earlier journeys were to neighbouring towns among friends; 
greater distances were afterwards ventured, and lastly they visited 
the Alps and Glaciers in order to enrich their botanical, entomolo- 
gical, and oryktognostic collection. Left thus for weeks to them- 
selves among strangers, they early learnt of necessity to think and 
act for themselves. 

At the proper time each was free to choose his own calling. If he 
chose a scientific pursuit he was obliged immediately to enter the shop 
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of some artificer as an apprentice^ afterwards the university as a regis-* 
tered workman in the Ixade he had selected, and thus secured from 
^* gentlemanly ignorance/' they were qualified to fill any situation 
lumourably* Afiter the course of academical studies was completed, 
they felt tne full value of their simple mode of education in their 
subsequent travels through North and South Germany, Denmark or 
Prance, Scotland and England. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of the schools in Aarau, I pre^ 
ferred a domestic education for my sons, that they might escape the 
knowledge of the many errors and vices of youth before they were 
morally strong enough to shun them of their own accord and with- 
out Airther warning. The steadiness of the domestic arrangements, 
which never varied winter or summer, rendered orderly activity at 
first a necessity and then a pleasure to the young people. In many 
branches of science they received instruction from me. In many 
I aided them in a course of mutual instruction. In their several 
pursuits they were assisted by a select library, cabinets of natural 
history, philosophical apparatus, musical instruments, &c. Besides 
my other daily business, I devoted from three to five hours to the 
cmldren, to overlook with them carefully their day's work, and give 
regular lectures on those subjects which could not be pursued unaided. 

^ut in every tiling, in the study of the classics, of the history of 
j[iations, of geography or natural philosophy, it was ever my highest 
object to teach them to distinguish tiie nobler humanity from the 
baser, reality from appearance, the everlasting from the transitory* 
And this was their mrst religious instruction. They learnt no cate- 
chisms or prayers by heart, but to address the invisible God in 
gratitude or supplication from their own heart. It is such child-like 
prayers and confessions before tiie Almighty, and not dead formulas, 
that lead to the true dlscipleship of Jesus. They were not required to 
attend /n^ftZec worship till the age of sixteen or eighteen years, when 
their understandings were sufficiently ripened to comprehend the 
proofs of Christianity and to partake of the Lord's Supper; when 
from the history of mankind they had acquired a general knowledge 
of the origin, value, and destiny of all religious systems. A worthy 
clergyman,* whose no small merit was ms deep penetration into 
the youthful mind, completed what I had begun. Nothing in tiie 
Christian world has so greatly contributed to the decline of Chris- 
tianity, as the reigning practice of imparting the higher ideas of re- 
ligion to children at an age when their memory only, and not their 
imderstandlng, is capable of receiving them; and in which a solemn 
and touching office has been degraded to a merely social custom, 
mechanically partaken of from habit and decorum. 

My grown-up sons are now tiie joy of their parents, whose prayers 
and blessings will follow them tiirough life. Active, disinterested, 
unassuming, and religious, they are serving tiieir native land, art, 

* The name is James Frederick Pfleger. My sons and I name him here with gra- 
titude. 
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science, and humanity. Tbcy have chosen the amiable companionfl 
of their lives as they had their path of life — fireely, and theiefoie 
happily. In their own houses the same course was pursued as in 
their father's, and a future prepared resembUng the present. The 
younger members, still resident imder the parental roof, axe promuh 
ing blossoms, whose fruit it is scarcely yet possible to foresee. 

And in these pages which belong to you, ye beloved ones ! above 
all, the father's heart still speaks to you, and will still speak even 
when it has ceased to beat. 



AN EXCURSION TO NORMANDT. 

The year 1830, which at its birth had kindly smiled on me, 
sembled a splendid summer day, glorious at sunrise, sultry at noon, 
but ending m storm and tempest. Before I proceed furuer, I wifl 
speak of a journey undertaken in the spring, which left behind it 
some remarkable impressions. 

A native of Switzerland, resident on his own plantation in Guba^ 
had placed his son by a beautiful negress, in a school at UntezBen, 
on the Lake of Thun, and intrusted to me the payment of the ne- 
cessary expenses. Some years after, when he recalled the son, at 
the father'^s desire I took the young man from school and accoinpanied 
him to Havre, to secure his passage to the West Indies. On my 
arrival at Paris, I was agreeably surprised by the appearance of my 
eldest son whom I had supposed to have been walnng the hoBpitals 
of Lyons. He was desirous of studying the progress made in 
France in the art of surgery, imder the renowned Dupuytren after 
he had left the universities of Miinich and Berhn, and piactiaed 
for some years in his native land. 

After a morning spent in wandering through the labyiinth of 
streets, I entered the garden of the Tuileries. The past lose in 
vivid colours before my eyes ; I greeted the same trees, the same 
bench on which I had sat thirty years before when suffering under 
the home-sickness for Swiss mountains, and lajdng plans for the 
future ; and almost fancied myself about to visit my beloved friends 
Schlabemdorf and Oelsner, whose ashes the grave had long covered. 
I no longer dreamed of the future, but cast a look back on the won- 
drous web of my past life. Not of my hand was it the work, bnt of ft 
mightier, an invisible ! I was no longer the painter, the school- 
master in the mountain village of Glarus. Borne along the tonenl 
of events wherein I had no power but over my own will, hurled 
without any co-operation on my part into the wide field of action, I 
was compelled to find within myself a strength of which I had not 
before felt conscious. The remembrance brought with it a feeling of 
humble submission to the Eternal Ruler of the world, a tr^nbmig 
fear that I had not done enough. This moment in the TailezieB 
Garden, strikingly opposed as it was to the former, was to 
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solemn as that had been. Rarely have these gardens been witnesses 
of similar emotions ! 

But the arts and magnificence of this city of the world, vanished 
into nothing before the awe-inspiring majesty of the ocean as I 
beheld it from Havre. Whether I gazed on the mariners in the 
harbour, hovering as they were in the air, as they clung to the 
oordage like spiders in their webs; or beheld the distant sails wan* 
dering like spirits of the ocean over the shoreless waste of waters; 
or watched the tide ebbing and flowing with clock-work regularity; 
or the dance of the waves m phosphoric light in the obscurity of the 
evening, or howKng and rearing their crests towards heaven under 
the scourge of the lightning, as if they sought to quench those 
doud- volcanoes, I was all enAusiasm, rapture, prayer ! My coun- 
tryman and friend. Wanner, one of the most considerable merchants 
of the city, and Captain Edward Corbifere,* were not a little gratified 
•by my constantly increasing delight. 

The deep solitudes of the higher Alps, with their flowery meads, 
amid the pale mountains crowned by eternal snows, their rocks and 
precipices, can alone be compared in majesty of aspect with the 
ocean. And there, as here, man, the shepherd of the moimtains, 
die shipman on the ocean, scarcely see them, wander with indif- 
ference in search of food amid these wonders, like the seamew or 
the chamois. 

I found it no easy matter to procure a passage for my mulatto 
charge on board an American ship. Nearer intercourse with him 
was thought offensive. When I took the boy with me to the table- 
d'hote in the evening, an American captain was about to quit the 
table in disgust, if his wiser wife had not prevented the commission 
of this folly ! The arrogant contempt of these republicans for their 
coloured fellow-creatures is known to all the world. Europeans 
justly think this prejudice ridiculous or revolting; yet, with all their 
supposed freedom from similar prejudices, they find the difference 
between noble and ignoble blood ; the belief in degradation through 
unequal marriages, as they are called, neither one nor the other. 
Do they stand one inch higher above the slough of middle-age 
prejudice than the Americans? In sad and sober earnest our 
Europeans and Americans, so proud of their mental culture, their 
art, their science, and their Christianity, seem to me, with their 
smooth moral pretences, without morality; their systematised human 
slaughter, their justice-defying state maxims, not much wiser or 
more Christian than the world of heathen Athens and Rome 2000 
or 3000 years ago ! 

After I had succeeded in shipping off my young West Indian, 
I passed several days, and every day a festival, in wandering on 
the sea-shore at Havre, Fecamp, and Dieppe, and did not return to 
the old every-day world, till I found myself travelling towards the 

* He is known, in Qermany, hy his nayal noTeb. 
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ancient city of Rouen. In the coup6 of the diligence my fellow 
travellers were a man of talent and address, an ambassador from 
one of the little German princes to the court of Charles X., 
with his lady. I found him well acquainted with the character of 
this court, which did not beHeye in the nineteenth century, 
and also with that of the '^ great nation," which can neither beur 
slavery nor freedom. He foretold exactly the re-election of every 
man in the Chamber, who had asserted to the monarch that his 
distrust towards his people had awakened a similar feeling in them; 
he even prophesied tne speedy outbreak of the wrath then ferment- 
inff in their breasts. 

I had hitherto been somewhat incredulous of weather prophets 
and their poKtical brethren. But the July week, with its thun- 
derbolts, taught me respect for the seer-glances of my pleasant 
diplomatic acquaintance. It is remarkable now much more clearly 
we see from below than above. Charles X., like his predecessor 
and namesake Charles IX., surrounded by ambitious or bigoted 
priests, and the degenerate sons of illustrious fathers, saw France 
no longer in France, but in his Camarilla; mi the murmurs of his 
people, heard through the saloons and antichambers of his palace^ 
sounded to his ears like the idle clamour of a seditious mob, which 
was to be scourged back again into its old subjection. In an evil 
hour for himself he launched the forked lightning of his *' Ordon- 
nances" among the fermenting masses: a flame was thereby kindled 
that crushed to atoms the throne of the Bourbons. 



RETROSPECT OF RESTORED POLITICAL EVIL. 

The stroke was felt throughout the world. For the last fifteen 
years the self-seeking of lay and clerical castes^ in other countries 
as well as in France, had heaped up a quantity of inflammable 
matter. It is true that when, after the banishment of Napoleon to 
St. Helena, Europe had once more breathed freely, a gleam of 
better fortune had appeared ; a moment of joyful hope of an affe 
worthier humanity. Kings formed holy alliances for the wd- 
fare of their people; grateful promises were made of recompenfle 
to nations for their enormous sacrifice of gold and blood, by more 
liberal institutions and extended privileges. 

But the vows made in days of hard necessity, or in the intoxica* 
tion of deUverance, received very unexpected diplomatic interpre- 
tation ; fulfilment was lingering, scanty, or denied altogetiier. 
Rulers were alarmed at the newly-awakened feeling of their own 
importance among nations, and laboured to lull it to sleep again. 
The warning oracle of fate was not understood even by the most 
distinguished statesmen. Their policy spoke of social equality of 
duties, but also of the resurrection of middle-age privileges, and 
privileged classes; of the Napoleon art of centralisation, widi the 
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advance of material interests. Stealthily the ghosts of former wrong 
crept from their ancient craves. The aristocracy betook themselves 
to lorging a strong " cham of nobility ;" the hierarchy to the erec- 
tion of new bulwarks of faith, and repeopling the cloisters. Jesuits, 
recalled to the world by the *' Holy Father," settled themselves, un- 
observed, in every land ; miracles, in aid of superstitions, began to 
be tolerated or paraded. A peasant, Martin Michael, and a Prince 
of Hohenlohe, emulated each other in the art of healing the sick by 

frayer, at the distance of hundreds of miles. The pence of St. 
^hilomela became current coin of faith. Book-censors obsequiously 
lent the stamp of truth to error, or of error to truth. Mysticism 
became the fashionable tone in philosophy; canting romanticism, 
that of poetry ; the sectarian spint, rampant among the uneducated 
masses. 

Even in Switzerland, the field of free effort in the cause of refor- 
mation became narrowed from year to year. I have abeady men- 
tioned the failure of the attempt at federal union in 1815, and the 
establishment of aristocratic forms with a gilding of democracy. 
Loyola's disciples showed themselves in Valais ana Freiburg, first 
with a semblance of humility, but afterwards with pomp, as the 
legitimate guardians of the altar and the senatorial chair. The 
maxims of priestly and family right of dominion arrogated to them- 
selves new validity. Even the former heroes of freedom, of the re- 
volutionary era, seduced by lust of wealth or honours, did penance 
for former *' errors," and became champions of monkhood and the 
oligarchy: extremes, it is well known, meet easily. When the 
Ted cap of Jacobinism has become black, and the black scull-cap of 
the Jesuit red from age, their likeness is astounding. 

Matters fell out in Aargau as they had done elsewhere. Aargau 
is an insignificant speck on the globe of the earth. It is scarcely 
worth while to mention what portion of the slime from the stream 
of " restoration" policy, which had flooded the rest of Europe, settled 
there; or how I, and some others with courage and clear insight, 
strove, in vain, against it ; as if ants could dam the torrent of the 
ocean. But still, this little state was my home ; I was bound to 
serve it. I had a seat among its legislators; I may, therefore, be 
permitted to say a few words about it, though, as a French wit 
would say, it is like seeking the history of a hurricane in a glass of 
water. I and a few others laboured hard to form an opposition to 
the assumptions of the " land-fathers" or '* hud-lords'^ as they now 
liked to be called. We fought hard against the encroachments of 
patronage and nepotism; against unrepublican love of titles and 
orders ; against unequal (^vision of the public burdens, immoderate 
demands of the Roman Curie, and many other things not worth 



nammff. 



" The world seems to me," I once said to Ittner, ** as if it were 
threatened with an eruption of the tenth century. The struggle is 
vehement; pen and ink will decide it now, not the battle-field; yet, 

O 
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-when ink enough has been shed, blood may follow. Let us, how- 
ever, in spite of the powers of earth, and what is under the 
earth, be of good heart in secula secuhrum^^ 

And I was of ^ood heart. My voice, and that of others, found 
an echo among the Swiss people, whether I spoke in public, or 
preached sound reason in the pages of the *' Schweizerboten." 
Hence I was sharply attacked by those who called themselves con- 
servative; that is, by those who would fain "conserve" the best 
for themselves and the worst for others. As my convictions were 
as little affected by flattery as by scorn and derision, and I was not 
inclined to become the slave of the current opinion for the day, the 
burgomeister and lesser council of Aar^u bethought themselves of 
maHng some open manifestation of their displeasure. On one ooca- 
sion, when, in the name of a committee, I was deKvering a report 
on the finances to the senate, and, among other defects of adnunis* 
tration, I mentioned the want of economy, the objection was imme- 
diately laid hold of as a pretence for the diminution of my modezate 
salary and that of some others. Though I could not see any ground 
for this, yet, the thing being in itself praiseworthy, I offered to serve 
the state henceforth gratuitously, provided the other members of 
the government would sacrifice one-fourth of their salaries to the 
public necessities. Probably this generosity seemed to them carried 
too iar; they changed their minds, and left our salaries undi- 
minished. 

My grand light-bearer, the " Schweizerboten," was then attacked^ 
subjected to a strict censorship, and even whole pages unmercifullj 
struck out. I left the gaps as they were, and the blank p^)er was 
more instructive to the people than when filled with my words, and 
there was no law to prevent a printer from publishing blank paper. 
At last the wrathful authorities hit upon a better method ot indi- 
cating the loss of their &vour. An article appeared with permiB- 
sion of the censor from the pen of the distinguished lawyer, (^imer 
Pfyffer of Lucerne, on the condition of the canton of Schwyz, which 
excited the curiosity of that government with respect to the author. 
The lesser council of Aargau was appKed to for his name. With 
obsequious haste, the district court was summoned, to demand the 
name of me by virtue of its authority. The tribunal, however, did 
not assemble, having no jurisdiction in the matter as there was no 
accusation made. The government, without making any appeal, 

gave authority for the purpose to the court of appeal And tlnfl 
ighest judicial authority in the land, more pliable than the lower 
tribunal, without cognisance of the former proceedings, without 
giving me notice; in contradiction to aU forms, in defiance of the 
law on which their own authority rested, and without citing the law 
in similar cases, condemned me to give up the name of the oon- 
tributor, or, in default thereof, to payment of costs. Such were 
then our guardians of justice. Obedient to their sentence, I ga^e 
the name, which every one knew perfectly well before, but at the 
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flKme time resigned all the employments I held imder them. I was 
smbamed to be their officer.* 

Perliaps, it would have pleased them better if I had renounced my 
Bt in me senate, or the ^'Schweizerboten" renounced his calling. 
In iioB maiiB^, my project of freeing myself from the trammeb of 
offioe when I should reach my sixtieth year, was put in execution 
a little earlier. 

The growing corruption in the greater part of the Swiss republios 
by sach lordly doings, and the firuitlessness of all opposition on 
the part (^ konester men, excited general discontent. Such a 
wiiit even began to mamfest itself in the l^idative assemblies. 
Before the Parisians dreamed of thcdr July week, there was an evi- 
dent inclination in Switzerland to set limits to these encroachments. 
The senators of Tessino, and Waatland of Lucerne and Zurich, were 
the first wbo put a hand to a reformation in their government, but 
they did so timidly and with a strong opposition £rom their go- 
Tem<ns. 

A SCENE IN THE COUNCIL HALL. 

In the following year, when France in just wrath bad dashed in 
pieces the yoke prepared for them by the old nobility and priest- 
hood, and wben the violent sbock felt throughout the whole West, 
had sprung a leak in the Holy Alliance, the call for greater free- 
dom in the commercial and more cultivated cantons in Switzer- 
land became stronger. These cantons in territory and population 
form the greater part of the union. The smaller wiepberd lands in 
the bosom of the Alps, poor, barely provided, even with those 
public institutions indispensable to a state, following the simple 
customs of their forefathers, remained unmoved under the guar- 
dianship of their temporal and spiritual lords. 

Along the Jura, from the Lake of Constance to the shores of 
Lake Leman, the watch-word, Constitutional, Reformation re- 
soimded. A separation of the highest authorities and control 
over them ; responsibility of public officers, limitation of the time 
for whicb pubhc offices should be held, abolition of hereditary pri- 
vileges, equality before the laws, freedom of the press, of handicraft 
and commerce were loudly demanded. Respectful memorials to 
this effect were presented to the heads of the state by small and 
large assemblies of the people. 

This took place in Aargau, where the act of mediation was still 
remembered, like some deceased friend whose faults are forgotten 
over his grave. The government paid no attention to either warn- 
ing or supplication from the citizens. Deluded by their self-love, or 
the adulation of their subordinates, they persuaded themselves vril- 



* This happened in the summer of 1829. I mention it, not out of anger against 
in£vidiialB, \m% to show the state of Switeerland in tins xet^ect st that time. 
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Ungly, that all this was the work of ambitious place-seekers, dema- 
gogues, and hot-headed innovators. The year 1830, happened to 
be the period in which the people, according to the constitution 
after an interval of twelve years, had the right of choosing the sub- 
ordinate officers in the great council. Tliis choice was now refused 
by the people; no attention was paid to repeated summonses for 
this purpose from the lesser council. This resistance to the will of 
the people increased the fever. Trees of liberty were planted in 
token of renunciation of the former law. In the environs of the 
convents, and the districts along the Reuss, the people were even 
preparing to resist in arms. The government formerly so fearless, 
ana now so fearful, assembled the council in haste, and proposed an 
assembly to be chosen by the people, that is, a national convention. 

On the reading of this projected decree in the hall of assembly, 
instead of the usual disturbance, there reigned a painful silence. 
No one rose to speak for or against it; the members looked at one 
another or at the printed paper, as if they sought in it to read their 
own future destiny. To end a pause so awkward and painiul, I began 
at last to speak; I thanked the council for their inclination to comply 
with the universal wish, but I did not conceal that the leading prin- 
ciple of the proposed law far exceeded my expectations. In fact, it 
seemed dangerous, in the present excited state of the public mind, to 
take the work of reformation out of the hands of the legislative body, 
and put it into those of deputies chosen immediately by the people. 
But, unfortunately, the proposal of the government was no longer a 
secret, and opposition to it came now too late. When I had spoken 
others took courage and spoke in support of what I had said. The 
government earned applause. A commission was named for a more 
detailed examination of the project, and numberless copies of it dis- 
persed among the curious multitudes which streamed in from all parts 
of the territory. The glad tidings flew through town and village, 
attended by transports of joy from some, and heavy forebodings from 
others. Tliere ensued, however, no further disturbance of public 
order. 

When the commission delivered their report, with alterations 

J)roposed in the project of law laid before them by the senate, I was 
rigntened. The people were persuaded that the project already 
promulgated in the country, had full vaUdity. To abandon it, 
would now produce the natural consequence of deceived expectation; 
greater suspicion of the higher powers, perhaps revolt, resistancei 
anarchy. I spoke my fears openly, and warned and conjured the 
council to desist. To my no small astonishment, the majority of 
the assembled council broke out into the most unrestrained ex- 
pressions of anger against mc. Speaker after speaker rose, not to 
confute, but to give full swing to his wrath. They overwhelmed 
me with reproaches, derision, and even dishonouring suspicion. I 
was called a stirrer up of sedition. Never in my life had I been sub- 
jected to so much personal ignominy, and never before had decorum 
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been so grossly violated in this assembly. I listened to their insults 
with incufferenoe, then onoe more cahnly defended my views; and 
as the majority, nevertheless, persisted in giving a legal sanction to 
their dangerous project, I entered, in the form of a protest, my 
simple warning of the probable consequences. Between twenty and 
thirty members joined m my protest. 

Since that time I became, through a singular chain of sometimes 
trifling accidents, entangled as it were in an invisible net, and was 
powenessly dragged along the stream of occurrences which I could 
neither foresee, nor wish for, nor control. A worthy doctor of 
laws, a member of the assembly (Dr. Bertschinger of Leuzburg), 
requested me to ^ve him a few minutes' confidential discourse in the 
gardens surroundmg the senate-house. Scarcely had I left the hall 
when there arose a suspicion that I had purposely withdrawn from 
any further share in the proceedings. Those who had joined me in 
the protest left the hall likewise. The number being thus incom- 
plete, they were obliged to adjourn the sitting. This misunderstand- 
mg strengthened the very unfounded, and I might say, the very fool- 
ish suspicions entertained of me. 

Scarcely eight days after there was a general revolt* of the people 
against the legislative body. The armed populace (the Landsturm) 
marched on Aarau from all parts of the territory, but observed the 
strictest discipline. Neither person nor property was injured ; they 
demanded only the recall of the offensive resolutions. The senate 
assembled anew; recalled them in terror, legal order was restored, 
but not the confidence of the people in the legislative body. 

Although I had only foreseen, in common with others, this out- 
break, and so far from having any understanding with the leaders, 
did not even know them, I passed henceforth with the opposite party 
as the originator and secret spring of the movement. " He knew of 
it beforehand," it was said, " he threatened us with the storm, and 
has now let it loose in vengeance." This cry procured me very un- 
desired consideration among the people. I was chosen member of 
the constitutional council, and by the council itself, vice-president; 
the leaderf of the Landsturm was chosen president. This distinc- 
tion, unwelcome as it was, gave a false seal of truth to the lies pro- 
pagated concerning me. 

Most undeniably I had laboured without intermission for the rights 
and dignity of the people, in opposition to the sharp-sighted or artful 
cheat, and struggled to estabhsh nobler social relations with those 
who would have made them footstools for their own selfish purposes. 
But what I had done was by means of instruction and enlightenment 
of the public mind, and in a manner which no law forbade, not by 
incitement to revolt or by sympathy with it. A people mentally 

♦ December 6, 1S30. 

f Heinrich Fischer, an innkeeper at Meerenschwand, a plain and very upright 
republican, not without education, and as the sequel showed, moved by no personal 
ambition, but urged on by love of his country. 
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£ree will of themselves become at last sociallj free likewise. Corrupt 
means are sought only by corrupt motives, or blind despair. 

Political, like relimous fanaticism, knows no toleration. Madness 
dreams itself wiser than God, and in honour of him seeks to destroy 
what is by nature a necessity. I bore it in silence, half angry, hu£ 
laughing, when party rage aimed their shafts at me. In proee and 
in poetry, in parable and fable, I was held up to detestation as a 
serpent, a very spirit of evil. From the pulpit the rod of ecclesi- 
astical discipline was applied. Anonymous letters threatened me 
with assassination; insulting verses were sent me, and a small silken 
flag with the Swiss revolutionary colours; and one man who in the 
dauy uproar had become fairly crazy, hovered about my dwelling 
with the intention of setting it on fire.* 

I cannot deny that I felt at times irritated by such brutal f<^y; at 
times deeply grieved that^those who had known me so long, should 
know me so Httle ; and that I, who in my whole life had neVer 
committed one shameful action, should now be deemed capable of 
all or any. But such indignant feelings were quickly subdued. 
Nothing is easier than to forgive those who, misled by passion, or 
deceived by appearances, are mistaken in us. I made no complaints, 
instituted no inquiry, and trusted firmly that time, whose overflow- 
ing stream had covered me with its soil, would in its clearer flow, 
wash me dean again. 

NEW THORNS. 

About the same time I became a mark for the aim of par^ ma- 
lice at Basle. The disputes concerning reform had there divided 
the town fix)m the country and kindled a civil war, which had not 
been the case in any other canton. The country towns and com- 
munes had demanded equality of rights for all citizens of the r^ 
public; the capital refused them. In all this I was perfectly inno- 
cent, as it may easily be believed, unless my convictions and general 
truths, which I acknowledged as others did, were to be reckoned as 
sins. My real crime consisted in having opened the columns of the 
" Schweizerboten" to some worthy persons, for a modest defence of 
their persons or their cause, because the public journals and periodi- 
cals of Basle, freely scattered over the whole of Switzerland, their 
accusations and complaints of the encroachments of the people, I 
held it as a duty not to refuse any aid I could give to freedom of 
opinion to those who had no other means of defending themselveB 
before their feUow-citizens.'f' A universal clamour hereupon ensued 

* The unhi^py man confessed this hunself, after he was seized in an attempt to 
stab Colonel George Hnnziker, because he was a liberal — the same Hmizfter wbo 
with Major Charles Herose had established the manufactory at Aaran, on which he 
bestowed the princely gift of 100,000 Swiss francs. The madman was placed in tiie 
asylum at Konigsfeld. 

t The ^'Landschaft" of Basle did not at that time posfess, as it now doe% 
papers and printing-presses of its own. 
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as if I had been Basle's bitterest enemy. The love of many of my 
fcnrmer friends was clianged to hate. Letters addressed to me were 
opened without ceremony.''^ I was held up to public ridicule in 
pasquinades and caricatures. It was said openly in the senate of 
that city, that I was one of a society in the pay of France for revo- 
kitionismg Switzerland. Of this society, Paul Usteri, Emanud 
Fellenbergy Gasimir Pfyfier, and Troxter, were also pointed out as 
members. I foimd myself at least in veiy respectable company. 

Yet all this did not prevent the heads of the government from 
applying to me for aid in warding off some real or imaginary dan- 
g^ to the state. So great and so noble was still their confidence in 
me. I was called out of bed one night by a senator of Basle, who 
conjured me to use my influence to hinder the advance of the 
**^ Landsturm'' &om several cantons ! I heard him at first with asto* 
nishment, and afterwards with laughter ! . I succeeded with some 
difficulty in calming him by the repeated assurance that there was 
no danger of the ^' Landsturm" making its appearance. I could 
then very safely prophesy, because, like the conjurors with cards^ 
dream interpreters, and gipsies, I was questioned and received in- 
formation on all sides. In fact, but a few days before, some young 
men, enthusiasts in the cause of freedom, had let me know that 
such a thing was in agitation and asked my advice. I knew none 
of these persons, the individuals who introduced the others, ex- 
cepted. The "Landsturm" was to march from the cantons of 
Thurgau, AppenzeU, Zurich, and Aargau. I prudently concealed 
my abhorrence of a scheme so pregnant with mischief, but endea- 
voured to deter them from it by the Socratic method of argument; 
I inquired before I gave my opinion what were their means for 
the attainment of the object in view ; whether the volunteers in 
this service were as steady as they were numerous ; whether ex- 
posed to the severities of winter, in rain, snow, and frost, fer fix)m 
their homes, in sickness, scarcity, and other hardships, they would 
keep together lonff enough to besiege a fortified town? Whence 
were to come provisions, tents, ammimition, artillery, &c. ? Whether 
'they were led by experienced officers? Whether they had bethought 
themselves of providing surgeons, medicine-chests, &c., &c. ? I re- 
ceived answers that sufficiently betrayed their embarrassment, and 
after duly weighing these and other considerations, the yoimg men 
desisted from their thoughtless enterprise. 

A few weeks afterwards, I was again honoured by an embassy 
from Basle-t They desired to know how the revolted Land- 
schaft were to be brought back to their allegiance. A veritable 



♦ I noticed this only by a jest. On the receipt of a letter firom Troxter, then pro- 
fessor in the university of Basle, which had been opened and resealed with the seal 
of the police. I answered its very innocent contents in the pages of the " Sweizer- 
boten," to save the police the trouWe of opening and sealing my letter up again. 
. t 1 he envoys were Colonel Brann, of Basle, and, in place of written credentialSy 
my friend Eochlin, a manufacturer of Lonach, was sent as his colkague. 
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problem for the philosophers ! Citizens' blood had already flowed ; 
the chasm yawned too widely to be easily or quickly closed again. 
I thought, however, that although the filling of the chasm must be 
a work of time, a temporary bndge over it might be erected. I 
counselled uniformity in the tribunals of justice and in police r^ula- 
tions, and the maintenance of indivisibiHty of the state property 
under a common superintendence, with the separate admimstratioit 
for town and country, and an assembly of moderate men on both sides, 
for the discussion of the affairs of the canton and the federal union. 
I hoped by these means to obtain at least a truce in aid of a general 
reconciliation. The proposal seemed not inexpedient ; I ieamt, 
however, afterwards, that those who brought it were not much 
thanked in Basle, whilst some of the most influential men of the 
Landschaft were not disinclined to the measure. The stubbornness 
of the city, which afterwards rejected similar mediation from the 
federal union, and rather chose to continue the civil war, brought 
about at last a formal division of the canton into two unequal por* 
tions* 

CONSTITUTIONAL ASSEMBLT. 

In the meantime the constitutional assembly of Aargau proceeded 
to discuss the subject for a new fundamental constitutional law, 
agreed on by the commission. The assembly was somewhat hetero- 
geneous, as may easily be supposed, chosen as it is in a moment of 
excitement by the people, and under the influence of party interests; 
Before me sat a most extraordinary mixture of insurgents and angij 
members of the government; men of all political colours, and every 
grade of intellectual culture. In the. mien of all and every one was 
to be read the determination to battle stoutly for their own opinion. 
It was the battle of the artful aristocrat, the vehement radical, the 
more moderate Uberal, of fanatic stupidity, and coarse hatred of the 
priestly order; narrow-minded clanship, and disinterested magnani- 
mity; a battle fought at once wisely and foolishly, in the lamest 
fashion, and with wonderful address. My already very moderate 
expectations of the result of the discussion, sank to a lower and a 
lower level. 

In the very first sitting, a hot dispute arose on the question whe-^ 
ther the constitution was to guarantee freedom of conscience, and 
what was to be understood by freedom of conscience. Whether the 
Catholic, or evangcUcal confession should be proclaimed the state 
rehgion? 

** We dare not open the door to the extravagance of any and every 
sect," said one; ** the state has no power and no right to imprison 
the holiest convictions which God himself has left free, within the 

• To this severe, but necessary resolution of the federation, I was acddentallj m 
party acting as ambassador from Aargau to the Diet in the year 1833 — a reaolatioa 
which I had in vain sought by peaceful means to ward off. 
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dungeon of a state churcli." — "And thus make a nation of hypo- 
crites," retorted another. "In matters ofreKgion, too great ube* 
lality exists very ill on a Christian community," was heard from a 
third side. "A state religion is never the religion of Christ, 
but the enforced religion of the strongest," replied I. "If two 
differing forms of Christianity, the Catholic and evangelical, are 
to be admitted, why not other forms? At least deprive fanaticism 
of the power of ill-treating with impunity those who hold different 
opinions. Let whoever sins against morality or the law, be amen- 
able to the law; but let none be persecuted for his faith." This last 
proposition, which was supportea by many others, was at last car- 
ried by a large majority of voices, but on the following day, after 
anew storm of words, was again rejected. 

In a subsequent sitting, when I presided, a still more singular 
resolution was proposed; namely, that no person not a " born 
Swiss," should be capable of state employment. In vain the more 
far-sighted protested against an exclusion so unconditional, to which 
it was even endeavoured to give a retrospective operation. Between 
20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants of Fuckthal, a temtory annexed 
scarcely thirty years before to Switzerland, were as little " bom 
Swiss" as myself, whom the present assembly, notwithstanding, had 
chosen to preside over them. As a party concerned, I of course 
kept silence during the discussion ; but after I had put the resolution 
to the vote, proclaimed the exclusion of all not " bom Swiss" from 
public employment, and prorogued the sitting, I annoimced my own 
mtention of withdrawing from their body. It is true this wore the 
appearance of personal pique, nevertheless, I seized with joy the op- 
portunity of escaping the hateful strife of party, and of perhaps in- 
ducing, by this decided step, the assembly to proceed with fitter 
caution in so weighty a matter. In fact the resolution was expunged 
in the following sitting ! True to my own declaration, however, I 
appeared no more in the assembly, in spite of a most flattering and 
pressing invitation.* 

From that time the proceedings took a more dignified course* 
Through the influence of experienced statesmen and able citizens, 
the constitution received a form assimilating it to the best in the 
federation. When offered to the people for acceptance, it was ratified 
with the applause of a large majority. Elective assemblies then 
proceeded to fill the public offices with men enjoying public con- 
fidence. I was once more called to share the highest authority 
in the state, as a member of the great council. I nad now passed 
my sixtieth year. Mindful of my former resolution, I refused every 
other employment; the seat in the senate, and any commission that 
could be speedily fulfilled I accepted. Even these I meant to re- 
nounce in my seventieth year if I were not called on first to xe- 



* Sixty-seven members voted for the measure unconditionaUy ; fifty-seven rejected 
it, and forty-one entered a protest against it. 
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nounce this earthly existence; I dreaded to outlive myself! From 
this time forward I spoke seldomer in the senate; usually, on im- 
portant occasions only. There was no longer the deficiency there 
had been of capable and well-informed subordinates; I also left the 
management of the *' Schweizerboten" to other persons, who, to 
love of country, liberality of views and courage, united a podtion 
in the world which afforded them a clearer perception of the ten- 
dencies and wants of the present moment than I could have, from my 
voluntarily chosen solitude. 

I felt at first somewhat strangely in quiet Blumenhalde, when I 
was no longer daily witness of the frenzy engendered by wrong- 
headed views of rehgion, political fanaticism, ambition and revenge. 
My feelings resembled those of a man when, after a long and stormy 
voyage, he first treads the firm earth, and scarcely believes his own 

food fortune; he must collect himself and bethink him how he may 
eport himself on the unaccustomed ground. 
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For the commencement of my old age, a work lay before me 
which I had longed to do, but had never yet ventured on, for twenty 
or thirty years. In the year 1814 I had written to my fiiend 
Ittner. " I have long indulged the project of picturing my views 
of nature and the world, more clearly to myself, and perhaps in so 
doing I shall raise the veil of Isis in some measure. Tnat ia^ I 
shall endeavour, so far as it may be permitted a mortal, to throw 
a comprehensive glance over the divine whole, as I have often done 
in my holier hours; contemplate the chain of being — ^firom the 
moving atom to that in which all things have motion; from animatefl 
to animating being; to find how time and eternity are one, and we 
are one in the Divme All. I would consider the struggle of powen 
to the end of production ! from the being of the crystal to that of 
the starry host. But, " if life here below were not so transitarTy 
thought not so swiftly rushing, and the hand that should giasp its 
pinions and affix them to the paper, not so lame, so lagging !" 

Enough ! I again conmienced the contemplative life, and now an 
aged man, to a£. once more that life question which had excited 
the eager curiosity of the boy — alternately the godUke enthufflasmor 
ffodless doubt of the imaginative youth, and which had driven the i 
forth into the distracting tumult of the world. By degrees I 
ranged my plan, and reviewed the multitude of inquiries, obsemra- 
tions and experiments necessary in order to obtain the lesolt; ta 
solve the enigma of existence, and this particular form of existence; 
that the inner world of their father might become known to the 
children, the esoteric religion of the old man be laid open to his fidends. 
Perhaps thought I that tibe inward light of my conviction mav gkam 
kindly and soothingly through the night of faith and knowle^e of 
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those to whom the earthly and the unearthly are alike hopeless mys* 
teries. Tlie number of these is not small in an age when we are only 
beginning to shake off the tough tenacious Dandages of civilised 
barbarism. To heal the secret gnawing wounds of the spirit is a 
noble spiritual work. For this reason will I labour diligently, diffi- 
cult as it may — as it must be — ^to give all possible significance to 
such representation — to avoid all learned obscurity of speech, but to 
adhere tenaciously to the verbal signs once chosen, in order to avoid 
confusion of ideas, and to render myself intelligible to thinkers of 
every condition. 

During this work I flattered myself with the hope that I should 
not be suspected of a longing for a niche among the philosophers of 
the day, or of adding to the hundred dead and buried systems a 
hundred and first. A wish of that kind would in any case come too 
late to the old man, who would rather need a wreath for his bier 
than for his brows, and who at best could only hope to furnish stuff 
for a well meaning journalist. And if philosophers by profession 
find me not conversant enough with the schools, and theologians too 
heedless of dogmas and catechisms, I may serve the one as an ex- 
ample of error, the other of heresy to be avoided. I would only 
entreat them not to condemn me inexorably, but rather to have com- 
passion on me, if the honour of their systems or symbolical books 
allow it. 

Six thousand years of thought on the oriffin, pursuits, and des* 
tiny of the race, has not yet solved the problem, nor will it pro- 
bably, when another six thousand have also passed away. But I set 
down only what appears to me as the truth of reason, or its greatly 
consoling faith. As in the world of sense, there is an endless variety 
of things, and even the tree puts not forth two leaves perfectly alike; 
so reigns, and ever shall reign in the spiritual domain an endless 
variety of views and representations. It is the eternal law of God, 
to the fulfilment of which not only inequality of intellectual gifts, and 
inequality of ripeness from experience and practice, but also in- 
equality in the circumstances and positions assigned by natiure, tend 
with irresistible force. He who in the school, the state, or the church, 
commands similarity of belief and opinions may, with a like frantic 
folly, command the waves and the hurricane to be still; and he who 
mocks at or condemns another for cherishing other convictions than 
his, mocks at and condemns unwittingly, not man, but the work 
and law of God, and God himself. The deeper I penetrated into the 
kingdom of the cognisable, the further I found its boundaries recede 
on every side. In the transitory I met the imchangeable; in time, 
eternity ! Many persons find in advancing age a certain indiffer- 
ence grow upon them even with respect to things that interested 
them warmly in their youth. I fino, on the contrary, the older I 
grow the deeper is the astonishment with which I contemplate much 
that I have already contemplated. If one mystenr lay revealed before 
me, a second arose from the discovered land. Liet not these words 
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however excite the anger of those who in age have only retained a 
sense for their portion in the treasures of the outer world, while the 
opiate of unquestioninff faith in the great invisible, has completely 
lulled them to rest on tnat subject. 

My " Contemplation of the World and of God," which forms 
the sequel to this work, was my favourite employment from my 
sixtieth to my seventieth year. This looking inwards of the mind 
upon its life and nature afforded me many an elevating and holy 
hour. At the same time I projected this history of my mental de- 
velopment. It may pass as an introduction to the following part^ 
and the present chapter as preface to the so-disposed reader. 
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During these ten sabbath years, however, I led any thing but 
a merely contemplative life. I still belonged to the world as the 
world to me; and to the best of my abihty, I adorned the autumn 
of my earthly existence. For me there were still family festivals 
and family joys in abundance; excursions into the Alpine world, or 
into neighbouring countries; spectacles in plenty on the political 
stage of our quarrelsome age; or journeyman's business in under- 
takings of general utiUty. But not a word of these. Be it only 
permitted me to gossip of what in my old age had particular attrac- 
tions for me. 

In the course of my many wanderings through the Swiss vall^^ 
I had been painfully mterested by the sight of tnose unhappy beings 
who, often deprivea of speech and hearing, and sometimes disgust- 
ingly deformed, are called Cretins. There were some even in 
Aargau. At my suggestion, the Society for National Improvement 
caused a census to be taken of them in the year 1816, but the re- 
ports deHvered were not so correct as might be wished. Twenty 
years later I returned to the subject, when my son, as an observer o£ 
natural phenomena, and physician to the district, turned his atten- 
tion to it. At his suggestion, and on his plan, a new census was 
taken by the Council of Health, of which the terrible result was, 
that in a population of 200,000, there were 960 deaf and dumb of 
both sexes; of these 440, through confirmed cretinism or by their 
age, were void of all capacity for mental improvement, while 660 
were capable of receiving instruction. For none of these was there 
a church, a school, or any useful employment; no love on earth but 
the sorrowing tenderness of parents; no Christ, no glimpse of Grod^ 
no hoj)e of an eternity ! The state had forgotten these unhappy 
gtep-childrcn of nature. By the foundation of a Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum in Aarau, by awakening the benevolence of the ^vem- 
ment and the public, I thought it possible that similar institutions 
might arise throughout the country. 

So soon as I had given utterance to the thought, it was adopted 
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izealously by the before-named society. In the following year an 
institution for twenty of these unhappy beings was opened at Aarau ; 
and, after proofs had been given of successful treatment of the deaf 
and dumb, its maintenance was recommended to the country at 
large. The sum collected, which was intended to yield a capital 
bearing interest for the future support of the institution, scarcely 
amounted to 10,000 or 12,000 francs. Here, also, the general and 
melancholy experience that the wealthier classes contribute far 
less in proportion to their means, to such generous objects, than the 
poorer, received new confirmation. Every such institution is a 
monument of humanity worthy of humanity; but a thousand such 
are not sufficient for the wants of Europe alone. Will not, at some 
future time, a redeemer appear for these orphans of nature, who is 
to announce the means of salvation from their misery, as the im- 
mortal Jenner has done from the horrors of the small-pox ? Im- 
perial and royal academies to be sure must offer prizes for more im- 
portant things than for such trifles as the discovery of a means of 
stemming a poison- spring which brings misery for life on 200,000 
persons in Europe alone !* 

The information I obtained respecting the effects of cretinism on 
the mind and corporeal frame, and which has been ratified by the 
learned Turin naturalist, the Chevalier Vasalli Candi, as the result 
of his inquiries among the mountains of Savoy, is limited to the 
following facts: Cretins and persons bom deaf and dumb are, 
throughout the world, more frequently met with in mountain dis- 
tricts than in plains; more in the deeper than in the higher lying 
valleys (especially when the latter have an elevation of from three 
to four thousand feet above the level of the sea) ; more on the shady 
side of the valleys where the vapours are more sluggish than on the 
fiunny. Hence, on the northern declivities the rings of bark on the 
forest trees are more porous; the tides of animals, according to the 
testimony of Gerber, more spongy; even the flesh and muscles of 
man looser and more flabby : and, finally, more where the ground is 
swampy or abounding in water than in neighbourhoods where there 
is a scarcity of springs. In the former places, the water for drink- 
ing is of an unhealthy nature for persons with a scrofulous tendency. 
Almost all the springs in these pest-ridden districts descend from 
heights more or less distant, through dark shafts where the water 
often remains stagnant, or becomes loaded with injurious substances. 
Such water is not found in the higher lying valleys, partly because, 
even when it passes under the surface of the soil, the passage is ne- 
cessarily shorter, and partly because the fall being greater, the course 
is much more rapid. It is indisputable that the light of the sun 
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* In the Prussian monarchy, according to the census of 1834, there are 10,162 
deaf and dumb ; in France (1832) 28,000, and for the whole number of these un- 
fortunates but thirty schools. In Switzerland, where there are eight or ten such 
institutions, the number of the sufferers is not known. 
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exercises a chemical influence on waters; river water is in general 
soft, and spring water hard. 

The dwelling and manner of living in suchplaoes no doubt ocm*- 
tribute to the increase of the natural eviL The houses are damp, 
badly ventilated, and dirty; when to these thin^ are added the use 
of spirituous liquors, and food seldom varying m kind; disease will 
be much oftener found than in abodes open to the sun, where people 
are more cleanly in their habits, and enjoy a greater vanety of 
food. 

FIRST BREATH OF THE NEW STORM. 

Whilst I was thus actively employed in the establishment and 
arrangements of a school for the deaf and dumb, of which my wife 
gladly took on herself the domestic management, I saw plainjbf 
enough new clouds gathering on the political horizon. They now 
came from the south. It was now with politics as with meteorokOT 
— I paid but secondary attention to either, .and more from hann 
than intention. Because for thirty or forty years I had been aceas- 
tomed to note down the changes of barometer, thermometer, hygro- 
meter, passage of the clouds, &c., three times a day; I had omn 
good advice to give on such occasions as excursions, country walks, 
and grand washes. I knew^ what it must be owned may very wdl 
be known without such daily use of instruments, that good weadier 
is generally followed by bad. 

The political skies had just about this time cleared up after the 
bright July sun of the year 1830 had pierced through the 
cloud-mass. Yet as an experienced meteorologist, I had no 
whatever in the duration of the blue sky; but I never surmised 
that the vapours of the Pontine marshes were to engender the etonn. 
I believed them dried up long ago. Nevertheless, from Rome pro- 
ceeded the hierarchal miasma, which not only in Switzerland, uot 
in a great part of Europe, threatened the healthy existence of states, 
and brought division and strife among their component parts. 
Amongst the thousand disputes and wars recorded in history, to me 
were ever most hateful, the strife of ambitious lust of rule, rapacity 
and arrogance of caste with moral and social freedom, and spiritou 
advancement; that is, the strife of fleshy lusts against all that is moA 
sacred under heaven. This is the war of which the old world spoke 
when it recorded the strife of the earth-bom giants with the divi- 
nities of Olympus, or that of the fallen angels with Jehovah. 

From Gregory VII. to Pius VII., the " vice-gerents of Christ" 
have steadily pursued one object; the temporal or church rule over 
thrones, and nations of the " eternal city." It is true their aim is not 
so called; they labour not for " eternal Rome," but for the safety and 
extension of the *' only saving faith." Of late, from the year of 
the Restoration, the work has been going on in silence &om the 
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Fjrrenees to Hungaij^ fix>m Great Britain to the Alps. But as the 
znoBt adTantageous point whence to direct and guide the future 
operations of the church militant, Roman statesmanship fixed on 
Switzerland, placed as it is between France and Grerman j. Already 
the disciples of Loyola stood in the van, and obtained a firm foot- 
ing in Valais and Freyburg, and afterwards in Scdiweiz, the new 
seat of the papal nunciate. In Switzerland, a loosely-connected 
bond of five-and-twenty little republics, with all their j^ousies and 
numerous political parties, nearly half-a-dozen small bishoprics, 
directly under the influence of the holy father, and some hundreds 
of convents, promised a fair field for the game. Soon enough the 
clergy became active in all political movements ; in the establish- 
ment of the federal union of 1815; in the restoration of aris- 
tocratic forms in the different cantons; and, in the second destruction 
of them in 1830.* In Switzerland, as in Spain, France, Belgium, 
Bhine, Prussia, Poland, and Hungary, they began, first with cau- 
tion, and then more boldly to oppose the rights of the church to 
the rights of the state, and finally audaciously to deny the latter al- 
together. Pamphlets and journals spoke in &vour of ultra-montane 
authority; then sought to render men known to be unfevourable to 
their pretensions, suspected their governments, their laws, and finally 
the whole Protestant population. The first step was to insinuate 
hatred on account of faith, the next to inflame their zeal for the 
war of fiuth, under the pretext that the hoLj Catholic church was 
in danger. The dangerous ^^Cathdiic union" was established in 
villages; in the first instance in the immediate neighbourhood of 
abbeys and convents, and afterwards in more distant places, and 
seveml cantons of northern Switzerland, until under the guidance 
of secret superiors, the whole were brought under one net. Abbeys 
and laity lavished money in the feuds of the faith. Several fe- 
deral governments, rendired more watchful by such hostile demon- 
strations, and becoming more anxious for the unalienable rights of 
nations, had, in the year 1834, in a conference held at Baden, in 
Aargau, taken measures for the security and maintenance of the 
established relations of the state, for the comm^icement of nego- 
tiations with the papal court, the eiecdim of a Swifs bishopric, se- 
minaries for priests, &c. But before such negotiations could be 
entered upon, the holy father had already lavished his thunder- 
bolts against the Baden Conference. Powerless as was the flash, it 
yet raised the courage of the papal champions, and silenced the 
more patriotic and better inslaiicted amonff the secular deigy. The 
arrogance of priestly assumption compeUed some governments to 
take more serious measures. However, thtey contented themselves 
with the legal punishment when the recalcitiance of individual 
parish priests became too audacious; or with the intervention of the 

* The minck) succeeded in procuring the acceptance of the twelfth artide, which 
guarantees the existence of the dodsters as wdl as the cantons. 
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highest authority in the disposal of conventual wealth, which they 
had begun to apply to purposes not altogether pious, and, moreover, 
dangerous to the state. Ihe government of Aargau appointed a 
commission to draw up a report of the property, alienable and in- 
ahenable of the six convents within their territory. I was named 
a commissioner with two Catholic colleagues for the very ancient 
Benedictine Abbey of Muri, the Benedictine convent for nuns in 
Hermetschwyl, and the Cistercian nunnery at Guadenthal. 



VISIT TO THE CONVENTS. 

Among the gifts bestowed on me at my birth by kind nature- 
gifts which if not great or splendid, were at least various — the noble 
mercantile gift of the multiplication table was not one, and yet in my 
very various employments, none would have been more useful. I there- 
fore opposed, from a well-grounded distrust of myself, my own no- 
mination to this commission, where the review and valuation of 
lands, forests, buildings, libraries, church ornaments, cattle, &c., &c,, 
were expected. In this, as in many other instances, my objections 
were not heeded, and I was obliged to go. I found for my unwil- 
ling obedience some little consolation m the prospect of a nearer 
view of these pious cenobites in their cells, and how, through a 
painful renunciation of the world, they can devote themselves to 
science and to God. Although no very strong beHever in the 
poetry of the cloister, which, as a youth, had so fascinated me, I 
yet hoped to meet here and there some Abelard who had fled 
from the self-torments and dangerous vanities of the world; or, per- 
haps, a H^loise, who, as the spouse of God, was slowly ainking in 
the conflict of bitter-sweet remembrance. 

Our abode in the cloister lasted some months. The appearance of 
three lay commissioners was no very agreeable sight to the reverend 
fathers, nor could it greatly contribute to allay their pious wrath 
against the temporal power. However, they concealed with worldly 
address and courtesy the displeasure we all feel at imwelcome visits^ 
which cannot yrell be declined. Without the sacred precincts, the 

S government commissioners, nevertheless, had opportunity enough of 
earning what was thought of them within. One of the monks of 
Muri preached naively and openly in the parish church on the 
sufierings of the church under the oppression of godless rulers. 
The reverend man was, it is true, duly warned not to pour out the 
wrath of his heart in holy places; but, perhaps, in less holy ones he 
was not so strictly limited; and one night opposite the walls of the 
abbey, Colonel Fetzer, my excellent colleague, was hanged in effigj 
by some of the subject rabble. 

Oddly enough, I had the good fortune to obtain more of the 
confidence of our spiritual hosts than either of my Catholic col- 
leagues. '' Don't be too proud of that," said the clear-sighted and 
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'good-natiired Fetzer, laughing; "a- priest here in the country ex- 
pects by virtue of his spiritual calling, a kind of servile reverence 
irom the laity which is never looked for from a mere heretic like 
you, who have about as much idea of the mysterious invisible 
elevation of the priesthood, as a Turk or a worshipper of the 
jFetish. These holy men feel themselves therefore far more at their 
ease with you, when they discover in you the heathenish virtues of 
an honest man than with us, especially when they scent in us any 
trace of the heathenish enlightenment. 

The longer I observed the sentiments and actions of the cenobites 
of both sexes, the more I was compelled to smile at my former en- 
thusiasm. I saw well that the spouses of heaven had renounced 
the world, but not themselves ; nor the whole bundle of appetites, 
habits, and desires, which render a narrower social circle any thing 
but agreeable. The more aged, stiffened under the yoke of for- 
malities practised for years, hved a kind of vegetable life in their 
daily round of conventual ceremonies and vacant devotions: the 
younger ones, in addition to the comforts of cellar and kitchen, 
which are not undervalued by the most pious, were far more con- 
cerned about the affairs of this world than beseemed the rule of St. 
Benedict or St. Bemhard. 

Of learning I found little in the Abbey of Muri ; often scarcely 
the most orc^nary school education; but there was a large library 
for show if not for use. The estates of the abbey were valued at 
nearly 3,000,000 of francs, but administered with incredible igno- 
rance and negligence. It was really treasure buried in a tomb ; 
for art and science nothing whatever was done ; nothing for general 
utility or benevolence ; nothing for the improvement even of the 
immediate neighbourhood. On the contrary, we saw here what we 
saw nowhere else in beautiful Aargau, unmistakable signs of idle 
poverty, rude manners, and stupidly credulous ignorance. Nearly 
every day I saw at the abbey-gate a crowd of robust men and 
women, young and old, all auke dirty and ragged, waiting with 
their various vessels to receive their portion of disgusting soup, made 
from the most heterogeneous articles — ^the crumbs from the table of 
their spiritual lords and their menials. 

I still remember, however, with affection and respect, two ex- 
cellent men among the inhabitants of the abbey, whose philan- 
thropic views and clear judgment well entitled them to both. One 
was Father Adalbert, who exercised a kind of deputy-governorship 
in the convent. He often seemed to feel that the conventual Uie 
was no longer suited to the views and wants of the time. I re- 
minded him of the services formerly rendered by the Benedictine 
Abbey, St. Maur. " Why do you not make your Abbey of Muri 
indispensable to the present interests of the state and social life?" 
said I to him one day. " Why not, for example, establish a Poly- 
technic Institute on a sufficiently grand scale for the whole of Catho- 
lic Switzerland and the neighbouring countries? Summons the 

p 
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most celebrated teachers of Germany, France, and Italy at any 
cost. You are ricH enough; you have room enough in the halk 
and chambers of your palace-nke new erections, which are now 
empty and desolate. The board money of the students, and better 
management of the land, would defray the greater part of the ex- 
pense; the noble-hearted Fellenberg supports, for similar purposes, 
a princely expenditure without becoming poorer in consequence. 
In this manner Muri, without injury to the rules of the order, 
would become its greatest ornament and a veritable jewel in Aar- 
gau.*' 

We after spoke more in detail. Father Adalbert seemed struck 
by the idea. He tried to rouse the aged Abbot Ambrosius to 
similar views; but with a shrug he announced to me his answer in 
the negative. I scarcely expected any other. 

Another ecclesiastic who inspired me with particular respect, was 
a Cistercian monk of the Abbey of Wettingen, the confessor of the 
nunnery of Guadenthal. This excellent man, who had an extra- 
ordinary predilection for, and scientific knowledge of, agricultural 
business, had, by his wise economy, saved the impoverished convent 
from dissolution. Their poverty had, for a time, prevented the r^ 
ception of novices. However, a young person of Zuff had lately 
announced her intention of entering this convent; and the superior, 
or ** Lady Mother," embarrassed me not a little by requesting my 
intervention with the government. My representations that it 
would first be necessary to lay before it a statement of the finft-nfiiftl 
condition of the convent, were not listened to. The '* sacred so- 
litude" smitten lady herself desired me to hear her, and I could not 
refuse. 

The novice, a girl in the bloom of youth, made he r ap pearance, 
blushing and turning pale alternately, at the grate. With down- 
cast eyes, bashfully and stammering, she made known her wishes. 
I know not what demon put it into my head to indulge in my an- 
swer in some of those unmeaning gallantries, which in the ordinary 
world are addressed without any sin to the youthful part of the sex. 
" I cannot but regret," said I, " that you have chosen me for so cmel 
a service ; that it must be through my instrumentality that so muck 
loveliness is lost in a gloomy cell. How is it that you long so early 
for cloistered solitude, whose darker side you can nardly yet see in 
the true point of view, and wish to bid the world an eternal fiuce- 
well — a world still so new to you, and in which, perhaps, for your 
sake, some true heart is hopelessly breaking?" 

While I was speaking the young novice turned pale, the muscks 
of her face were convulsed, her fingers clutched at the grate, and 
she burst into an agony of tears. I was frightened, and beckoned 
to the nuns in the back ground to come to her assistance and take 
the poor girl away. I took care, however, not to listen veiy »©• 
riously afterwards to the entreaties of the pretty world-renounoer. 
Four years afterwards (in 1837), when I was again a member of the 
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federal diet at Lucerne, happening one day as I was walking with 
the Landammann and ambassador from Zug, to remember me no- 
vice, I inquired what had become of her. '* Oh, the nun?" cried 
he. '^ She is married happily, and is a happy modier !" 



BESULT OF THE VISIT. 

Had not the subsequent dissolution of the convents of Aargau 
excited so much, I might almost say feigned, interest, I should 
scarcely have spoken so largely about them. As it is I shall make 
some small addition to my account, which if it possess no other in- 
terest, will explain how I stood with reference to the cloisters. 

Colonel Fetzer and I made our report in full council. This pro- 
ceeding gave rise to all kinds of evil report of us both; reports 
which our adversaries, with true Christian love, further blackened, 
magnified, and spread abroad, according to the fashion of the world. 
These stories soon reached the ears of the heads of the convents — per- 
haps they were the first to hear them. The sub-abbot, Father Adal- 
bert, immediately wrote me a lone friendly letter on the subject. He 
complained that we had (accordmg to the report) spoken ill of the 
heads of the convent^ and brought these religious institutions into con- 
tempt, and he took much trouble to justify them — his own convent 
of Muri in particular.* I give my answer which will throw light 
on many particulars that became subsequently of importance. 

" The letter I received yesterday, most reverend father, and the 
confidence you show in me, rejoice me greatly ; as a proof of it, 
a,ccept this speedy, frank, and familiar reply. To my knowledge^ 
Colonel Fetzer never * spoke ill* of your house; on the contrary, 
when his personal ill-treatment was spoken of in the senate, he 
showed both dignity and magnanimity. When, as you relate, 
similar assertions were made respecting myself, I can only say that 
my way of thinking has been misunderstood, as it has often been 
before. Even when I have been personally abused, no one ever 
heard me retort abuse. Is it likely I should have expressed myself 
coarsely respecting your sacred edifice, where I have met with some 
of the worthiest of ecclesiastics, whom I hold in the highest esteem? 
That I lived at Muri as in a kind of exile, far from my &mily, 
friends, and scientific pursuits, employed in a manner disagreeable 
to me, and in a house of public entertainment, was no fault of your 
convent. When I spoke in the senate of my abode at Muri, it was 
in compliance with my duty and with strict truth, that I mentioned 
the poverty, mendicity, ignorance, and barbarism of so many vil- 
lages, especially of those in the neighbourhood of the convent. 1 gave 
proofs of what I said; I spoke with just indignation of what you 

* This worthy man, who was elected abbot on the decease of Abbot Amlurosinii, 
is still living; lam, therefore, not at liberty to publish aletter addressed to me exchi- 
sively, without his consent. 
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yourself in your letter, call * rude and criminal proceedings;' with 
indignation of the uproar and wrong-headedness that nad been 
stirred up in the fanatical assemblages of the peasants, and of the 
utter want of activity displayed by the land-steward, a man whom 
I personally esteem, but whom I find feult with, because, possessing 
as he does full powers, he has not had manliness enough to act upon 
them as he should have done; that he has not is known to others as 
well as myself — to men worthy of credit, and who can bear witness 
to the same in the senate. 

"I beheve on your word, my reverend friend, that with y^mr 
kmrwledge, nothing was done by tne convent to excite or favour such 
disorders. I believe that the fault may lie with other ecclesiastics, 
secular and regular. But what did the convent, armed as it waa 
with influence and authority, to check them? Did it speak aloud 
its displeasure? Did it take a decisive stand on the side of law and 
just authority. A look, a word uttered thoughtlessly within that 
sacred edifice may cause most serious mischief, as it may likewise 
prevent it. Do you remember how earnestly I besought your in- 
fluence with some members of the community that they might not 
abuse the powers of the pulpit, the confessional, and the domiciliary 
visiting? You yourself at that time dreaded some fatal imprudence 
on the part of individual parish priests. I now renew my entreaties 
with the same fervour. Much may yet be repaired. JFoUow the 
advice of a friend; advice wherein reason, religion, and worldly 
prudence alike concur. 

*' Now to another point. The contribution of the convent to the 
state, respecting which you write. I see, on consulting the budget, 
that it is m contemplation to raise it from 20,000 to 25,000 firancs, 
why, I do not know. After I became acquainted with the eco- 
nomy of the several cloisters of Muri, Hermetschwyl, and Guaden* 
thai, I found that the latter alone was properly administered. At 
Hermetschwyl, there is no capable person at the head of the house- 
hold ; the nuns cannot act for themselves without the walls.* Muii, 
as I have already had the honour to observe to you by word of 
mouth, might be much richer than it is ; a well-regulat©d, central 
administration, could very greatly increase its revenues. The proof 
of this is easily obtained. You will, I am sure, agree with me in 
this respect.f 

" Whether any thing can be done in the senate as you wish, 

• The Benedictines of Hennetachwyl had lost sight of a part of their possessiaQS, 
a considerable extent of forest land; no one could tell when or how. I tried in vital 
to get some information concerning this from the servants of the convent 

f The administration of the finances was divided among several members of the 
commmiity, who, themselves the sons of persons in humble circumstanoes, bad 
rarely acquired the necessary administrative knowledge, yet each had the oonlxol of 
some hundred thousand francs ; a few sheets of paper contained the general aoooant 
laid yearly before the abbot, of which no farther heed was taken. A cdudderabfe 
portion of the revenues were under the immediate control of the abbot, who was re- 
sponsible to no one. 
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-when tlie budget comes into discussion I do not yet know, but I 
almost despair of it* Pennit me, however, to offer advice, which 
is certainly well-meant, and the fruit of my firmest conviction. 

^' In these present times of movement, the cloister has lost its old 
firm basis on which it once stood, as on a rock. Those who really 
have it at heart to protect it firom the storm, must seek earnestly to 
give it a new foundation conformable to the spirit of the age, and 
which will remain so. This new foundation must be what it was 
in the remotest antiquity when the cloisters were first established : 
the ennobHng culture of humanity through science and religion. 
How splendidly the order of St. Benedict once shone in both ! The 
mere mechanical observance of the rules is not sufficient; and least 
of all in modem Europe. Oh, believe this ! 

'* I am sorry you were so late in writing. Some other subject 
will probably come under discussion in the senate. It is to meet in. 
February on account of the school law ; I entreat you to step forward 
then, and in the name of your convent announce the formation of 
an industrial school on a grand scale for all Switzerland I Gather 
around you professors of high reputation in chemistry, natural phi- 
losophy, mechanics, history, geography, and in the French and 
English languages. You might have all these at a yearly expense 
of 16,000 francs. You have rooms in abundance for both teachers 
and pupils. Thelr^ maintenance would be better provided for by 
the money paid for board than it is now. Such a resolution would 
excite an agreeable sensation throughout Switzerland and Germany. 
Muri would become again, as formerly, an example for others. Ca- 
tholic Aargau would bless it, for it would bring a blessing on the 
land. The voices in the senate would then be raised in another key ! 

" I must conclude; my letter is a long one, I wished to prove to 
you that your esteem was not a matter of indifference to me. I 
speak, therefore, from my heart to yours — God grant that you may 
listen to me ! Farewell ! Confide m my personal respect for you, 
and, if you will, in my many years' experience and knowledge of a 
world, to which you in your cell, are necessarily a stranger in many 
respects. Greet your reverend abbot in my name, and tne reverend 
fathers, the preceptor and clerk of the kitchen; Always with re- 
spect and friendship, your most humble servant, &c., &c." 

These were my last words to or for the cloister. No answer 
was ever vouchsafed me. 

PIOUS EEVOLT. 

Whilst respect or the policy of the governments in several Catho- 
lic democracies, and the habit of mildness or carelessness in the pa- 

* In fact, when the budget came under consideration, and it was proposed to ruse 
the contributions of the convents to meet the exigencies of the state, I succeeded 
with my colleague, Colonel Fctzer, in bringing the oenate to a more moderate de- 
mand. 
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trician cantons, overlooked or favoured the encroachments of the 
ultramontane clergy; at last, even the slightest attempt at setting 
bounds to such encroachments, excited the wrath of the papal van- 
guard. The trial of ecclesiastics for abuse in their office betore lay- 
tribunals, or the introduction of a better system in the management 
of the church property, was called religious persecution. To the 
leaders of the Catholic union, the time seemed ripe to attempt the. 
overturn of the temporal authority, and try the earthly strength 
of the spiritual power. 

The chain of the Catholic union throughout the cantons of Lu- 
cerne, Aar^aUy Solothum, and Berne, was shaken for action. .Pulpit 
and confessional, pamphlets, newspapers, and public meetings fimned 
to the utmost the flame of reHgious fury. It broke out at last into 
downright rebeUion; first in Pruntrut, in Berne, and soon after in 
the neighbourhood of the Abbey of Muri in Aargau. However, a 
rapidly executed military occupation restored order in both places in 
a few days. This was in the year 1835. 

This imexpected conclusion of fanatical disturbance, and the 
magnanimous clemency of the government neither discouraged the 
seducers nor the seduced; nor yet shamed them. The benignant 
spirit of the gospel had lost its power over those who called tnem- 
selves its mimsters. They only prepared with the more secresy and 
diligence for the execution of a better concerted plan at a more 
favourable opportunity. 

Such a one offered itself after a short truce of five years, when 
the cantons of Solothum, Aargau, and Lucerne, taught by ten 
years' experience, set about the reformation of their constitutional 
laws. Tne interests of the Papal clergy might then be established- 
by the voice of the people in the revision of the constitution, through 
legal channels. In furtherance of this object appeared projects, 
supplications, and memorials, praying for the abohtion of temporal 
jurisdiction in church matters; for the destruction of Plazel Re- 
giums, of the government; instead of these, they desired the 
establishment of mdependent jurisdiction by the Nuncio, and of 
convents independent of the state; the surrender of all public in- 
struction to tne priesthood; in short, the erection of a church go- 
vernment for the protection of the holy religion, with democratio 
privileges for the people.* 

The nearer the decisive day approached in each of the before- 
named Kttle republics, the bolder and more varied in character be- 
came the efforts of spiritual and secular party leaders for the attain- 
ment of their object; more frequent became the meetings within 
and without the cloisters, and public assemblies of the people, kd 

* These and other demands were really granted subsequently by the canton of 
Lucerne. As, however, the sovereign right of the peopte oonsiiBted chiefly hi tin 
choice of their representatives and rulers, and this choice was mainly guided bj the 
direction of the clergy, both legislative and executive power were thus under the in- 
fluence of the priesthood. 
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by speakers flammg with reHgious zeal; layish was tlie'ezpesidituTe 
of money, zealous the enliffting of recraits for the ^ Catholic 
union;" the duty of pasmve obedience towards the only ^^true 
church/' and readiness to sacrifice life and prc^perty in her cause 
was more and more strongly enforced. " The question is simply," 
it was said, ^' whether you wiU remain a Roman Catholic, or as 
Lutheran, Reformed, or any other heretic, be ^ven oyer to eternal 
danmation ? The saints of heaven will lend tneir aid; those who 
sink in such a cause will earn the crown of martyrdom. No one 
could hesitate to risk aliybr all; to hazard a religious or civil war, 
or the total ruin of the federal union.** 

Nevertheless, this atrocious attempt to establish the omnipotence 
of the church on the ruins of social order &iled. A great majority 
of the people of Solothum declared for a reformation of the funda- 
mental law, which, together with the privileges of the state should 
guarantee those of the church as they stood. The majority of the 
people of Aargau, Catholic as well as Protestant, came to a similar 
conclusion. Tbe opposing minority consisted for the most part of 
the population in tne neighbourhood of the abbeys and convents 
along the Reuss and the Limmat. Here was blovm the trumpet of 
revolt; a revolt against the sovereign will of the majority. In vain 
some wiser heads in the midst of their fanatical country people, 
warned them from crime; in vain Catholic Frickthal rejected the 
proposal to take a part in the sedition of the conventual neighbour* 
hoods. Nothing could terrify them from proceeding to extremities. 
The peasants flew to arms; money, wine, brandy, no one knew 
from where, heightened their zeal; the " Landsturm" moved 
against Aargau. Some of the heads of the Catholic imion, a few 
advocates and a Capuchin appeared as leaders. Secret conferences 
took place in the convent, wtdlst the recluses themselves kept on 
their guard, and with worldly cunning avoided showing any out- 
ward sympathy in these proceedings. 

The government dispatched commissioners, partly to enforce 
obedience to the laws, partly to arrest the ringleaders, and partly to 
persuade the cloistered ecclesiastics to avert the threatened storm by 
their powerful intercession. The latter, however, refused to interfere. 
As ** men consecrated to God, they were strangers to all worldly 
business." The government commissioners, and those public officers 
who remained true to their duty, were scandalously misused by the 
populace, and dragged to prison. The " Landsturm" moved on. In 
apparent neutrality, but still not without fear, monks and nuns 
within their sacred walls awaited the tumult; but their lay brothers 
and servants were seen everywhere in the van of the populace. At 
the moment of the most pressing danger, the government assembled 
a battalion of veteran militia, which under the command of Colonel 
Frei Herose marched night and day through the severest winter 
weather to ViUemergen, a village which had already obtained 
an unhappy celebrity as the field of battle in the earlier religious 
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wars of Switzerland. Here was placed the advanced post of the 
*^ Landsturm." It was carried after a short but sharp fight, and the 
revolt suppressed in two days.* The leaders were the first to fly, 
and left tneir poor deluded country people to do penance for their 
sins. 

Sorrow and indignation reigned throughout the country. At 
the very first raising of the shield the heaviest suspicion rested on 
the convents of secret participation. Two revolts m the period of 
five years; always for the same object ; always with apparent neu- 
trality on the part of the Religious, who yet refused all interventibn 
for the suppression of the disturbances, and many other circum- 
stances, anmhilated every doubt of their criminality. The very first 
impulse to revolt had been given by the monk-priests and their 
friends among the secular clergy by means of their servants and re- 
tainers. 

How should the ignorant peasant oppose the claims of the church 
to those of the state of which they knew nothing? Many among 
the noisy multitude acted from real pious conviction, many from 
love of tumult and disorder, where there was no want of spirituous 
liquors or of the hope of booty; and many joined them through fear 
of the danger threatening their families in case of refusal. Most 
certainly the inhabitants of the cloister were deeply implicated in 
the criminal enterprise. Not individual monks and nuns, but the 
whole corporation of them stood in avowed hostility to the state. 
Their union amongst themselves, and with other convents, with the 
nuncio and the papal chair, rendered them the most distinguished 
promoters of the claims of Rome in opposition to the temporal 
authorities. Their existence became incompatible with peaceful 
social development. To warrant their continuance, by the confede- 
ration, was to warrant their continued hostility and disturbance of 
the state. They had desired and begun the war, and were now to 
bear the consequences of their own evil doings. 

The senate resolved on the dissolution of the rebellious convents, 
and, after deduction of the expenses of the war, which should not 
be borne by the deluded people, and sufficient pensions for the dis- 
persed monks and nuns, the revenues were to be applied to the 
maintenance of the churches, schools, and benevolent institutions 
of all the Catholic communities throughout the land. 

This resolution gave rise, as it is well known, to much discussion, 
not only in Switzerland but also in neighbouring countries,- and to 
some diplomatic disturbance. This is not the place to speak of the 
affair more in detail: perhaps I have been already too diffuse. Yet 
I thought I ought not to be altogether silent. I had learned too 
much of the spirit that reigns in the cells of a convent, and of its 
influence over a people strong in faith, but void of cultivation. I 
not only voted for the abolition, which was proposed by a virtuous 

* January 11, 1841. 
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man and a Catholic,* but spoke in its defence in the legislaUve 
assembly. 

This was the last time I spoke in that assembly. Mindful of the 
vow which I had made in my sixtieth year, to renounce all public 
business on entering my seventieth, I now proceeded to its fiilfil- 
ment. And although several electoral circles did me the honour to 
choose me again as their representative, and refused to believe in 
my age, accusing me of a love of my ease, I have kept my vow. 



THE OLD MAN. 

The first spring day of the year 1841, adorned with the dehcate 
snowdrop {Galanthus nivalis), mv favourite among Flora's children, 
introduced me to my seventy-nrst year. On this day I really felt 
as if I stood on a mountain top, at whose foot rushed audibly the 
ocean of eternity, while behind me lay this earthly life, green, 
wild, and beautiful, with its wastes and its blooming gardens, its 
dap of sunshine and of storm. 

Formerly when I read of the joylessness of great age, I felt a 
silent shudder steal over me. I ara now astonished that it offers so 
much of grace and enjoyment. Every period of man's life has its 
own charms, of which it is hard to decide which are the preferable. 
Cicero's elder Cato was perfectly right when he said, '* He who has 
not won for himself the power of being happy, will find every age 
full of heaviness. But to him who has drawn firom within, that 
highest good, nothing is really evil, not even old age, which all 
desire to attain and so many complain of when it is attamed.'^ Even 
less wise than Cato was the singer of Israel when he sighs, '* The 
days of our years, are threescore years and ten, and if by reason of 
our strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength, labour, 
and sorrow." I know well that many join in this lamentation whose 
only world is the outward world with its pleasure, golden treasures, 
and clouds of incense; or who, as Madsmae de GenHs says, have 
reached their seventieth year in the thoroi^h conviction that they 
were only created to dress, to eat breakfast, dinner, and supper, play 
piquet, and sleep. 

Undeniably I see that the plant-like life of my limbs now fi'esh 
and active as ever must soon fade; that with the slackening nerve 
the vigour of the outward and inward senses must likewise vanish, I 
shall then no longer, as I do now, act, jest, and sacrifice to the 
Muses. And what then ? The more the world aroimd me fades and 
darkens, the less I feel its loss, the brighter dawns the morning 
of another life. 
Thus I enter cheerfully with God, in whom we live and move, the 

* The seminary director, Augustine Weller. I am happy so to name an excellent 
man whom I esteem. 
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winter of life, beyond which no other spring for me lies beyond on 
this earthly planet. Death, thinly veiled, by a few months or years, 
smiles upon me. Yet will I rejoice in the present, surrounded by 
those dear to me; my Nanny, whose youthfiil beauty has passed 
into the beauty of the soul; my children, of whom not one has 
proved unworthy of my love and care. The evening of my eartUy 
existence is still bright, the world still floats in rosy light, and love- 
lier than in the dawn of life. 

Others may look back with longing on the lost paradise of their 
childhood. 1 never knew that paradise. I wandered an orphan, 
unloved and abandoned; yet neither unloved nor forgotten of God. 
I thank his guidance that has taught me to make the paradise in my 
own breast. To the youth the external world looked fairer. It 
was not so; but it looked fairer through the prism of youthful feel- 
ings and fancies; in that magic radiance which envelopes all with 
a sevenfold glory; now crippHng giant forms, now stretching dwarfi 
to giant size; as whim or accident holds the magic glass: but even 
the youth was conscious of the fair deceit. He became a man. Life 
lay brighter before him; but the Hght was not in life but in him- 
self; he could discriminate more accurately the substance from the 
shadow. From that time forward, he wrought without rest or stay 
for the dominion of the godlike on earth, to the best of his abiK^ 
that he might one day deserve his rest. What he did might be little, 
but the will was great. He took the sweet and bitter of life as 
destiny bestowed it, and thankful for both without grieving too 
deeply for the transitory; accustomed to live always in the consci- 
ousness and love of the Eternal. 

And now my holiday is come, and it is welcome ! I regret not 
that I have lived. Otners may in the autumn of their days, look 
over and count their harvests, I cannot. I scattered the seed, where 
the wind carried it, I know not. The will for good was mine; its 
prospering was in the hands of God. Some unproductive seed I 
have also sown, yet I accuse not myself nor Heaven. Others may 
rejoice in their, more or less, hardly-won riches, or honours, or re- 
nown. I envy not their joy and pity theis labour. Fortune's fit- 
vour had no golden treasure for me; but content with that which 
diligence has won, and frugality has kept, I enjoy the noble inde- 
pendence for which I have always striven, and out of which I liave 
been able to succour others yet poorer. Rank? I desired only that 
of a better humanity ! Once only, in my youth, I sought a post 
of honour; but never again in my whole course of life; I have 
declined as many as I have accepted; and these I accepted only 
when the better qualified were wanting. Renown? An author's^ 
celebrity? Mere soap bubbles; I had a loftier aim than these. 
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This last chapter should properly be entitled supplement or history 
of this history. The whole was miished a year ago, lay sealed, and 
under lock and key, its fate to be determined by those of yy family 
who should survive me. A circumstance not worth naming macfe 
it a sort of necessity, that the author of " Hours of Devotion" should 
reveal a name concealed for thirty years. It became first publicly 
known in Magdeburg, and thence in other places. And thus there 
was nothing to be done but to break the seal of this ** Self-contem- 
plation" with my own hand, perhaps it will be acceptable to many 
families, to become more intimately acquainted with their house 
friend. May they then know him, even at the risk of his being, per- 
haps, somewhat less precious, when they discover that he is a mere 
man and no saint. .. ! . 

And I — let no man take it amiss — have a secret malicious joy in 
listening, as if from the grave, to how loving and unloving acquaintance 
will sit on judgment on me. I shall not judge them again. 

When I read over again what I had written before that interval, 
I remarked what eveiy one else will probably remark, that I had 
rather composed a Mosaic of individual occurrences than a con- 
nected view of my course of life. But as my theme was " Man and 
Destiny," I held it expedient only to set down those outward 
things which operated most strongly on the mind; or vice versa, 
what from the inner man had become word and deed. 

And thus I end my picture of fate, and perhaps I shall end it 
best with the words I wrote to a friend, who at the conclusion of 
many of his letters was accustomed to remind me of such a picture 
as regularly as Cato reminded the Roman senate of Carthage. 

'* I had no intention of fulfilling your Caeterum censeo, &c., 
earlier than after my own death; but as one seal is already broken^ 
I will break the other, and get myself excommunicated or canonised^ 
as it may happen, or what were best of all, speedily forgotten. The 

S>icture is really completed. I have tried to copy myself as faith- 
uUy as possible; I know not whether I am content with the resem- 
blance. Opinions alter; it is a tedious thing to sit pencil in hand 
before a looking-glass. At last we cease to see ourselves plainly — 
I have often been on the point of destroying my whole work. It 
cost me some self-conquest to continue it; but it must be done. 
Sometimes I read of an evening some passages to my wife and 
children as it is no longer to be a secret; I wish them to know their 
father both closely and in the distance, before they lay his ashes in 
the grave. 

" I should like to have some cold-blooded, honourable enemy who 
would count up the errors or faults committed in the relation or in 
life. Beyond all doubt I am, like every child of Adam, a sinner; 
but I am neither an intentional nor, I hope, a great one now. I am 
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ashamed of such errors as were too insignificant to be named. Those, 
however, which, in poUtical or theological disputes I have been 
reproached with, I hold for none. In this respect I belong to the 
class of stiff-necked sinners. Willingly would I have been better 
than I am; nevertheless, I am glad to be no worse. One sin of 
omission I must confess — I have done too little good on earth. 

*' Whibt I was busied in this self-contemplation, two things 
causedwme no small astonishment. It seemed to me at times as if 
what I was relating of the past had never really happened. So 
long accustomed to the stilness of the present, I can hardly believe 
that so many coloured, unquiet a dream of life has been reauy mine ! 
And yet that I have, journals and letters, and living witnesses can tes- 
tify. It has also astonished me from my youth upwards, that I should 
have enjoyed the love and good will oi so many excellent and dis- 
tinguished persons, who, although they must be conscious of their 
greater worth, have yet remained my friends. I confess to you that 
this circumstance might have led me into the temptation of becom- 
ing somewhat proud, if I had not been at the same time humbled 
by feeling that by the side of such men and women I looked small 
enough. And now enough of the outpourings of a garrulous old 
man's heart ! 

" Farewell, and ' dorlt be angry with me /' as the Swiss says in 
bidding you farewell." 



THE END. 
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